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PEEFACE  TO  FOUETH  EDITION. 

Last  summer,  when  the  lamented  author  of  the 
Essays  contained  in  this  volume  stood  with  me  in 
front  of  the  Cathedral  at  Salisbury^  he  told  me  of 
the  desire  expressed  by  his  friend  and  publisher, 
that  to  the  new  edition  of  his  Studies  should  be  added 
the  interesting  and  characteristic  sketch  of  Thomas 
Erskine  of  Linlathen.  All  who  knew  Principal 
Shairp  well,  and  who  remember  how  lovingly  he  de- 
lighted to  dwell  upon  the  benefit  and  pleasure  he 
had  derived  from  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Erskine, 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  sketch 
of  Mr.  Erskine's  life  and  influence  is  most  wisely 
included  in  the  volume. 

Although  Mr.  Erskine  cannot  be  said  to  stand  in 
the  same  rank  of  thinkers  as  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
or  Keble,  he  has  nevertheless  influenced  in  a  most 
remarkable  way  the  religious  thought  and  temper  of 
his  own  time  and  country,  and  has  moved  the  hearts 
and  thoughts   of  many  who   have  moved   others. 


When  the  late  Professor  Maurice  dedicated  His 
PropMt  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testamenl  to  hia 
venerable  friend,  he  spoke  of  him  as  showing  tu 
many,  "  by  an  evidence  mightier  tlian  words,  thai 
there  is  a  Spirit  of  Love  working  in  the  he&rt«  of 
honuD  beings,  and  that  the  lives  of  those  who  submit 
to  it  are  illuminated  and  transfigured  by  it."  It 
waa  upon  this  characteriatio  of  Mr.  Erakine's  temper 
and  tone  that  Principal  Shairp  constantly  delighted  * 
to  dwell.  From  some  of  the  theological  conclusions 
distinctive  of  Mr.  Elrakine'e  thought  he  dissented, 
and  conid  not  follow  him.  Bat  the  rare  union  of 
great  intellectoal  ahihty  with  childlike  faith,  thn 
open-mindednesa  of  the  venerable  laird  of  Linlathen, 
made  him,  along  with  Dr.  John  Brown,  who 
possessed  many  of  the  same  attributes  of  charac- 
ter, a  most  attractive  and  memorable  landmark  in 
Principal  Sbairp's  life  experience. 

I  can  never  forget  the  intense  enthusiasm  with 
which  Shairp  read  to  me,  from  a  proof  sent  him  by 
Dr.  Ilanna,  passages  from  the  exquisite  letters  of 
consolation  to  sorrowing  Mends  which  are  cont«ine<l 
in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Erskine's  Letters.  "  Surely," 
he  said,  "  much  of  the  spirit  of  St.  John  has  rested 
upon  Thomas  Erakine." 

The  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  will,  I  feel  sure, 
bo  read  with  retil  interest.  Few  people,  among  the 
many  admirers  of  that  gifted  man,  had  a  more  true 
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appreciation  of  his  distinctive  merit  than  Principal 
Shairp.  "  Tender  and  true  "  were  phrases  which  he 
delighted  to  give  to  his  writings,  and  in  Dr.  Brown's 
love  for  poets  of  a  reflective  cast  Shairp  found  "the 
mirror  of  an  answering  mind  "  always  attractive  to 
his  own  keen  intelligence. 

Of  the  now  well-known  "  Studies"  in  this  volume 
I  must  venture  to  say  a  few  words.  Faithfulness  to 
the  high  ideals  of  his  youth  was  one  of  the  marked 
features  in  Shairp's  character.  One  of  the  mottoes 
of  his  striking  and  vivid  prize  poem,  "  Charles  the 
Twelfth/'  is  taken  irom  Coleridge's  Literary  Be- 
mains,  ''There  is  in  every  human  countenance 
either  a  prophecy  or  a  history  which  must  sadden 
or  at  least  soften  every  reflecting  observer,"  and  the 
very  remarkable  passage,  contrasting  ''  the  unquiet 
years  of  storm  and  strife"  with  **  the  eternal  silence," 
with  which  the  poem  concludes,  is  Olustrated  in  a 
note,  in  which  Wordsworth's  well-known  passage  is 
given : — 


t< 


Oar  noisy  yean  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence." 


At  Glasgow  College,  in  companionship  with 
Norman  Macleod  and  John  Mackintosh,  the  'Earnest 
Student,'  whose  untimely  death  Macleod  depicted  so 
well,  Shairp  first  learned  to  value  and  admire  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge.     It  was  a  real  delight  to  him 


to  }»  ]>eniiitted  to  iiilr(Kluci>,  in  tho  pages  of  the 
North  Britifh  Rrritw,  a  younger  generBtJon  to  the 
study  of  these  great  men. 

In  his  Essay  ou  the  "  Function  of  Criticism  at  thar^ 
Present  Time,"  Mr.  Arnold  has  said  that  the  Essajr^ 
on  Wordsworth  iniglit  excellently  serve  to  introduce 
all  suoc^eding  editions  of  the  poet.     The  Essay  in- 
deed ban  a  peculiar  merit  and  distinction  of  its  own. 
It  shows,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  sanity  and 
delicacy  of  a  true  critic.     It  haa  touches  which  re- 
veal the  author  in  his  peculiar  affectionatcness  for 
his  mbject.  and  show  how  completely  th<-  man  and 
the    poet    bad    been    realised  by  n  disciple,  whose 
praise  is  always  discriminating  and  equable.     The 
Essay  on  Coleridge  also,  although  limited  in  certain 
directions,  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  fair- 
ret  and  moMt  genial  tributes  ever  paid  to  that  great  4 
genius. 

The  power  of  Coloridgo   over   the  direction  of^ 
modern  thought,  and  the  revival  of  an  interest  iu 
his  philosophy,  ofteu  cheerod  the  writer  in  moods  of 
despondency   over   the   materialistic   tendencies  of   , 
many  leading  writers  of  the  present  time. 

All  who  knew   the  late    Priuci|>al    Sliitiri>    well  I 
were  fully  aware  of  the  modest  estimate  he  formed 
of  his  own  writings.     Although  he   thankfiilly  re- 
cognised the  intorcfit  shown  by  the  successive  edi> 
tiun«   ol    liis  CulluTf  and  Jirliiriim,   he  could  liHnlly  J 
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bring  himself  to  admit  that  the  little  volume  had 
folfiUed  his  idea,  or  afforded  an  adequate  expression 
of  his  maturest  thought.  Those,  however,  who 
read  that  volume  in  connection  with  his  Essay  **  On 
the  Moral  Motive  Power,"  containing  some  of  his 
deepest  thoughts  in  the  province  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
will  regret  that  the  idea  of  writing  for  the  younger 
men  of  his  generation  a  guide,  which  should  be 
to  them  what  The  Frimd  of  Coleridge  was  to 
their  fathers,  was  never  carried  out.  In  his  later 
years  this  project  was  often  urged  upon  him  as  a 
becoming  supplement  to  his  high-toned  and  sugges- 
tive lectures  at  Oxford.  But  he  would  frequently 
plead  his  advancing  years,  and  his  difficulty  in  satis- 
fying his  own  ideal  of  what  such  a  work  should  be. 

The  Essay  on  Keble— perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  known  of  the  Principal's  writings — should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  Lecture  on  Cardinal 
NeMrman,  contained  in  Aspects  of  Poetry,  the  result 
of  the  Oxford  Professorship.  These  are  indeed  a  re- 
markable contribution  towards  the  history  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  religious  movements  of  modem 
times.  The  permanent  aspects  of  Keble's  poetr}' 
and  Cardinal  Newman's  genius  as  a  preacher  are 
most  happily  caught  and  preserved.  The  writer 
has  communicated  to  his  subject  his  own  vivid 
personality.  He  delighted  to  associate  these  remaik- 
able  men  with  his  own  impressions  of  his  happy 
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Oxford  days.  His  admiration  for  the  poetry  of 
Keble  gained  for  him  the  affection  and  friendship 
of  many  who,  though  differing  from  him  on  some 
points,  could  value  the  real  catholicity  of  a  man  who 
could  at  once  appreciate  the  simple  forms  of  religion 
in  his  native  country,  and  enter  into  the  feeling 
which  distinguishes  Keble  as  the  tjrpical  poet  of 
the  English  Church.  In  Keble's  love  for  Bums 
and  Scott,  Shairp  rejoiced.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life  the  Sermons  of  Newman,  which  will  ever 
remain  among  the  masterpieces  of  English  Divinity, 
were  constantly  in  his  hands,  and  his  friends  will 
remember  among  their  most  cherished  recollections 
the  almost  awful  emphasis  with  which  he  would 
repeat  a  solemn  passage  heard  in  St.  Maiy's  Church 
in  the  days  of  his  undergraduate  life  : — 

**  The  contemplation  of  God,  and  nothing  but  it, 
is  able  fully  to  open  and  relieve  the  mind,  to 
unlock,  occupy,  and  fix  our  affections.  .  .  .  Life 
passes,  riches  fly  away,  popularity  is  fickle,  the 
senses  decay,  the  world  changes,  friends  die.  One 
alone  is  constant ;  One  alone  is  time  to  us ;  One 
alone  can  be  true ;  One  alone  can  be  all  things  to 
us;  One  alone  can  supply  our  needs;  One  alone 
can  train  us  up  to  full  perfection  ;  One  alone  can 
give  a  meaning  to  our  complex  and  intricate  nature ; 
One  alone  can  give  us  tune  and  harmony ;  One 
alone  can  form  and  possess  us.'' 


I 
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I  have  no  intention  of  discuiisia^  Pniicipal  Shairp's 
peculiar  merita  as  a  critic.  But  I  cannot  resist  an 
allosion  to  the  preface  to  Dorotliy  WonUworth's 
Tow  in  SfolUtnd,  edited  by  the  Principal  in  187*. 
The  peculiar  position  of  Wordsworth  as  an  inter- 
preter of  Nature  has  hardly  ever  been  so  well 
defined  and  ex])resaed, — I  mean  the  actual  recovery 
of  a  higher  teacliing,  lost  for  ngea,  and  made  evident 
«a]>ccially  in  the  earlier  works  of  the  poet.  In  the 
Tolnme  on  the  Pwtk  Interpretaiion  of  Nature 
WordsworUi  is  again  made  the  subject  of  rare  and 
delicate  commentary. 

To  Shairp  he  waa  the  true  interpreter,  whose 
effort  can  only  be  properly  apprehended  by  the 
"inaginatioQ  filled  with  moral  light,"  the  teacher 
wbo  would  ctill  possess  a  mastery  over  tiie  inner 
man  when  Science  had  spoken  its  last  word  and 
uwrt«d  i\M  dominion  most  completely. 

With  the  whole  essay  in  latter  years  he  was  apt 
to  express  hia  dissatisfaction.  But  students  of 
Virgil  and  Wordsworth  will  often  turn  to  the  pages 
where  the  writer,  with  true  poetic  instinct,  describes 
une  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  these  jioeta. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  it  was  diflicult  for  those 
who  know  John  Campbell  Shairp  well  to  escape  the 
tliatgtt  of  exaggeration  iu  speaking  of  his  merits. 
F«w  mfiD  have  ever  had  a  larger  circle  of  admiring 
and    attached    friends.     Klany  of   them   owe   their 
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first  introduction  to  the  delightful  regions  of  the 
West  Highlands,  or  the  pastoral  charms  of  tlie  Border 
country,  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  would 
dwell  on  the  features  of  the  land  he  loved  so  welL 

This  feeling  is  embodied  in  a  poem  called  "  A 
Dreanr  of  Glen-Sallach  "  :— 

**  That  summer  glen  is  far  away, 

Who  loved  me  then,  their  graves  are  green. 
Bat  still  that  dell  and  distant  day 
Lie  bright  in  memory's  softest  sheen. 

'*  Are  these  still  there,  outspread  in  space, 

The  grey-mossed  trees,  the  mountain  stream  ? 
Or  in  some  ante-natal  place, 

That  only  cometh  back  in  dream  ? 

**  There  first  upon  my  soul  was  cast 

Dim  reverence,  blent  with  glorious  thrills. 
From  out  an  old  heroic  past, 

Lapped  in  the  older  calm  of  hills. 


'*  Thanks  to  that  glen  1  its  scenery  blends 
With  childhood's  most  ideal  hour, 
When  Highland  hills  I  made  my  friends, 
First  owned  their  beauty,  felt  their  power. 

"  Still,  doubtless,  o'er  Kilbrannan  Sound, 
As  lovely  lights  from  Arran  gleam, 
*Mid  hills  that  gird  Glen  Sallach  round. 
As  happy  children  dream  their  dream. 

**  The  western  sea,  as  deep  of  tone. 

Is  murmuring  'gainst  that  cavemed  shore  ; 
But,  one  whole  generation  gone, 

No  more  those  haunts  are  ours,  no  more." 


The  reeources  of  bis  "  intense  and  glowing  mind  " 
Qnd  adequate  expression  in  his  publi3h<3d  writings. 
Hit  lore  for  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  and  hiit  wann 
ioterest   in   all   the   grander  episodes   of  Scottish 
hiatoiy,  made  one  of  his  w&rmest  friends,  the  late 
Dean  Stanley,  onco  declare  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  imprisoned  in  some  fortress,  like  Luther,  and 
not  pennitted  to  escape  until  he  had  written  the 
historj  of  Mary  Stnart  or  the  enterprise  of  Charles 
Edward.     Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  Highland 
PastonU   KUi'uiJtoe  know  how  dear  to   the  writer 
were  the  old-world  recollections  of  the  West  High- 
lands, and  how  tenderly  be  loved  that  region. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Major  Shairp  of  Hoiistonn, 
I    where  be  was  born  in  1819.     From  the  Edinburgh 
[    Academy  he  went  to  College  at  Glasgow,  and  as  a 
Sni^ll  Ezhibilioner  he  entered  BalUol  College,  Oxford. 
In  1857  be  left  his  work  at  Rugby,  where  he  had 
paased  many  years  as  an  under-master,  under  the 
Ut«  Archbishop   Tait    and   the   present   Dean  ot 
Norwich,  to  take  bis  place  Erst  as  deputy  professor 
ud  then  a«  Professor  of  Latin   at  St.  Andre^vs. 
.  On  tltv  death  of  Principal  Forbes  in  1668,  he  was  ap- 
I  pointed  to  the  Principalsbip.     In  1877  he  succeeded 
I   Sir  F.  H.  Doyle  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 
Ue  died  at  Ormsary  in  Argyllshire,  on  the  1 8th  of 
September  IH&S,  and  was  bnried  in  the  old  family 
.  Rttiog-place  at  Ujihull,  near  Houst^iin. 


Over  the  departure  from  earth  of  one  who  felt, 
to  QBe  his  own  words,  that  &3  life  went  on  the  ideals 
of  youth  dwindled  in  importance,  and  "  that  king- 
dom grows,"  it  is  impossible  for  survivors  not  tad 
breathe  a  sigh.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  well-knowai 
passage  of  his  Essays,  has  spoken  of  the  tender 
patiios  with  which  old  raen  might  dwell  on  the 
luemory  of  a  great  mansion  where  wit  and  kindli- 
ness  and  hospitality  had  reigned.  In  like  manner 
will  those  who  knew  the  writer  of  these  EiiGays  well 
delight  to  recall  his  warm  and  earnest  friendship, 
his  contempt  for  what  was  low  and  mean,  his  intense 
desire  to  see  philosophy,  literature,  and  all  high 
culture  pervaded  and  dominated  by  the  highest  and 
truest  faith.  They  will  be  happy  if,  in  days  to 
come,  they  can  feel  that  their  own  lives  have  hod 
the  same  noble  aim,  the  same  desire  to  do  something 
towards  the  advancement  of  "  that  kingdom  which 
is  all  around  us  now,  whether  wc  recognise  it  or  not." ' 

G.  D.  a 


'  Hiiijlon  and  CuUart,  p«s^  '3-' 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITIOK 

I  SHALL  be  glad  if  these  Essays  are  still  found 
worth  reading,  now  that  a  decade  has  passed 
since  they  were  written.  I  shall  be  still  more 
glad  if  they  lead  any  readers  to  study  the  works 
of  the  men  whom  I  have  tried  to  describa  For 
the  thoughts  of  these  men  habitually  dwelt  on 
the  higher  meaning  of  life,  on  the  upper  side  of 
things.  This  is  not  the  intellectual  temper  of 
our  time.  For  that  deals  with  the  under  or 
lower  side  of  things,  analyses  all  things  down 
to  their  first  elements,  and  finds  these  to  be  only 
atoms  and  unintelligent  forces,  divorced  from 
thought  and  purpose.  life  and  Thought,  it 
seems,  have  not  presided  at  the  birth  of  things, 
are  not  embodied  in  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  are  only  the  last  efflorescence  of 
processes  slowly  toiling  upward.  The  tide 
which  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  setting 
this    way    will,    we    may    be    quite    sure,    in 
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time  spend  iteelf.  Aud  then  men  will  again 
perceive  that  there  is  an  upper  side  of  things, 
whether  recognised  or  not,  that  the  world  and 
life  have  a  Godward  aspect,  which  is  after  all 
the  one  thing  most  worth  knowing  and  caring 
for.  This  aspect,  perceived  in  every  age  by  those 
who  have  an  eye  and  heart  to  discern  it,  though 
for  a  time  it  may  l»e  disowned  and  its  prophets 
discredited,  is  ame,  soon  or  late,  to  reaseeit 
itself.  And  those  who  in  each  E^e  have  discemed 
it,  and  tried  to  live  by  it, — those  who  by  their 
lives  as  well  as  their  words  have  been  the  best 
witnesses  to  the  reality  of  it, — will  again  be 
listened  to. 

Such  witnesses  in  tlie  last  generation  were 
the  men  here  described.  I  trust  they  may  yet 
minister  to  those  on  whom  life  is  dawning 
Bome  of  that  strength  and  joy  which  they  have 
ministered  to  the  generation  which  has  passed, 
and  to  that  which  is  fast  passing. 


^ 


St.  Salvator'm  Collbqb,  St.  Ahurewm, 
2*th  FrbrvaiT,  1878. 


PREFACE   TO    SECOND   EDITION. 

The  Essays  on  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Eeble,  were,  as  stated  in  the  former  Preface,  in- 
tended to  be  in  some  sort  thank-offerings, — single 
stones  contributed  to  their  memorial  cairns.  An- 
other name  I  feel  should  have  followed,  or  rather 
have  preceded,  these.  Of  Walter  Scott  and  his 
poetry,  the  first  poetry  I  knew,  it  was  my  wish  to 
have  said  something  in  another  essay,  and  to  have 
added  it  to  this  series,  or  perhaps  put  it  in  the 
first,  which  would  have  been  its  proper,  place. 
But  before  this  was  done,  his  Centenary  had 
come,  during  which  so  much  was  spoken,  and 
well  spoken,  on  the  subject^  that  this  does  not 
seem  the  time  for  saying  mora  But  if,  adopting 
Wordsworth's  lines,  we  say — 

*  Blesnngs  be  witb  them — and  eternal  praise. 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares — 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  as  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  ! ' 

b 


to  Walter  Scott  will  fall  a  large  ahare  iu  that 
benediction. 

These  Essays  are  io  no  sense  criticisms  of  tbe 
poets  they  deal  with,  at  least  as  that  word  is 
generally  understood.  To  take  tbe  measure  of 
these  great  and  good  men,  and  assign  them,  as 
the  phi-ose  goes,  their  place  in  literature,  I  would 
not  try  if  I  could,  and  I  could  not  if  I  would. 
Sach  attempts  seem  to  me  to  be  generally  more 
pretentious  than  solid.  Enough  will  have  been 
done,  if  by  pointing  to  some  of  the  sources  of 
delight  I  found  in  them,  others  may  be  induced 
to  study  them  and  iind  tbe  same. 

A  hope  was  expressed  thair  all  the  four  Essays, 
distinct  though  they  are  in  subject,  might  yet  be 
found  pervaded  by  a  unity  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose. Of  the  reviewers  who  have  noticed  the 
Essays — and  all  whom  I  have  read  have  done  so 
very  kindly — some  have  perceived  no  such  unity, 
othen  have  not  failed  to  find  it.  One  reviewer 
has  so  well  described  this  thread  of  connexioii, 
tliat  I  caonot  do  better  than  give  his  words : — 

•  His  subjects — Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keble, 
and  the  Moving  Force  of  the  Moral  Life— are  all, 
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and  not  sMghtly,  connected.  All  four  subjects 
may  be  said  to  be  concerned  with  the  relation  of 
the  divine  life  to  that  of  man, — ^Wordsworth  as 
the  prophet  of  Nature,  as  the  poet  who  interpreted 
the  relations  between  the  elemental  powers  of 
creation  and  the  moral  life  of  man, — Coleridge 
as  the  thinker,  who  tried  to  find,  and  partially 
found,  a  philosophy  of  the  supersensual  life, — 
Eeble  as  the  singer,  who  applied  both  these 
great  worlds  of  thought  so  far  as  they  fitted  into 
the  limitations  of  his  own  .  .  .  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem ;  and,  finally,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Shairp's  last 
essay — the  great  moving  force  which  helps  man 
to  become  what  he  perceives  that  h,e  ought  to  be 
— ^is  one  almost  inevitably  suggested  by  the  lives 
of  the  three  men  who,  from  their  different  points 
of  view,  had  all  been  chiefly  concerned  to  dis- 
cover new  links  between  the  life  above  and  the 
life  beneath.' 

The  reviewer  in  the  sequel  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  I  have  enough  insisted  on  '  the  affinity 
of  Wordsworth's  poetry  for  the  great  elemental 
forces  both  of  nature  and  of  humanity' — 'the 
power  which  the  poet  displays  of  giving  a  strange 
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elemental  vastness  to  the  dominant  thread  of 
character  in  either  the  human  or  the  natural 
subject  on  which  he  happens  to  be  dwelling,  so 
that  his  poem  yields  up  not  a  particular  man  or 
a  particular  place,  so  much  as  the  same  element 
which,  while  belonging  to  either,  stretches  away 
into  the  infinita' 

Likely  enough  I  have  not  dwelt  on  this  with 
sufficient  emphasis,  though  I  certainly  have 
always  felt  it.  But  where  there  is  so  much 
room  for  thought,  it  is  not  easy  in  a  short  essay 
to  bring  out  every  aspect  of  the  truth  with  the 
prominence  it  deserves.  I  am  therefore  grateful 
to  the  reviewer  for  supplying  in  some  measure 
my  deficiency. 

The  same  writer  then  goes  on  to  object  to  my 
defence  of  Wordsworth  against  being  a  merely 
'  subjective'  poet,  as  it  is  called — one  who  draws 
no  pictures  of  human  character  different  from 
his  own.  Here  again,  though  at  the  risk  of 
quoting  too  largely,  I  must  give  the  reviewer's 
own  words.  '  If  the  terrible  word  "  subjective" 
means  that  poetry  so  described  takes  no  note  of 
external  life  and  nature,  it  has,  of  course,  no 
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application  to  Wordsworth.  But  if  it  means 
that  the  individual  imagination  of  the  poet  so 
overbalances  the  external  features  of  his  object 
that  the  point  of  departure  seems  in  the  end  to 
have  dwindled  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  forces  which  it  has 
called  up  before  him,  we  should  differ  with  Mr. 
Shairp.  Wordsworth  takes  a  scene  or  character, 
and  getting  it  under  the  magnifying-glass  of  his 
meditative  genius,  he  follows  out  the  most  strik- 
ing train  of  associations  it  suggests  to  him,  till 
he  describes,  not  his  subject,  but  what  his  sub- 
ject might  have  been,  if  these  special  influences 
had  swept  through  it  as  pure  and  unalloyed  as 
they  swept  over  the  heart  of  the  poet  who  muses 
thereon.' 

With  much  in  this  account  of  the  matter  I 
should  not  disagree.  To  one  part  of  it  only  I 
demur.  However  great  the  flood  of  meditative 
light  which  Wordsworth  pours  around  the  object 
he  describes,  the  object  itself  and  its  external 
features  are  not  lost  or  obliterated  before  it  No 
doubt  when  he  describes  a  man,  he  shows  us 
much  more  in  him  and  his  character  than  the 


man  was  aware  of  in  himself.  He  paints  from 
the  side  of  the  soul  rather  than  that  of  the  body, 
but  the  meditative  associations  called  up  are  uni- 
versal and  catholic,  not  individual  or  fanciful 
ones.  And  hevever  powerful  these  are,  the 
external  features  given  remain  and  agree  with 
the  meditations  that  rise  out  of  them.  They 
answer  each  t«  the  other.  A  painter  could  from 
Wordsworth's  descriptioo  paint  the  Cumberland 
Beggar,  Michael,  Peter  Bell,  and  each  would  be 
a  clear  individual  portrait,  differing  from  the 
others  not  only  in  surroundings,  but  in  eveiy 
feature,  and  in  the  whole  expression  of  counte- 
nance. The  subjectivity,  in  short,  which  I 
denied  to  Wordsworth's  characters,  was  that 
^diich  belongs  to  so  many  of  Byron's — his  Oiaour, 
Coraair,  I^ara,  Alp  the  Renegade,  which  are 
each  so  many  pieces  of  himselt  shadows  of  his 
own  personality,  coloured  by  hie  own  peculiar 
temperament  and  destiny.  Any  painter  who 
tried  to  render  these,  vary  their  outward  form 
and  drapery  as  he  might,  would  still  paint  but 
one  expression — the  same  misanthropic  scowl 
would  sit  on  every  brow.     It  was  the  absence  of 
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this  kind  of  subjectivity — ^tliis  projecting  of  his 
own  mere  individuality  into  his  human  characters 
— ^that  I  claimed  for  Wordsworth.  Probably 
enough,  this  may  have  been  done  too  uncondi- 
tionally ;  the  limits  of  his  power  of  representa- 
tion may  not  have  been  carefully  enough  defined. 
What  I  meant  was,  that  within  certain  limits  he 
truly  renders  other  characters  than  his  own ;  that 
his  meditations  about  them  do  not  so  far  hide 
their  distinctive  features  but  that  you  would 
know  them  if  you  met  them  on  the  highway. 

Further  to  enter  into  these  matters,  and  to 
define  the  limits  of  Wordsworth's  power  in  this 
direction — for  limits  very  definite  it  has — would 
require  more  than  a  Preface.  His  characters  are 
meditative  representations,  not  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions of  men.  For  these  last  no  poet  ever  had 
less  gift. 

The  four  Essays  have  all  been  carefully  re- 
vised, and  here  and  there  retouched.  In  re-read- 
ing the  Essay  on  Coleridge,  I  feel  that  in  what  I 
said  but  scant  justice  has  been  done  to  his  poetry. 
But  to  re-open  this  subject  would  be  to  re-write 
the  essay.     That  I  have  made  too  littie  of  his 
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poetiy  may  have  arisen  from  this,  that  my  chief 
intention  at  the  time  I  wiote  was  to  bring  out 
the  contents  and  tendency  of  Coleridge's  philo- 
sophic speculations. 

The  Essay  on  Keble  has  received  larger  addi- 
tions than  any  of  the  others.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  added  much  more,  for 
hardly  a  year  passes  but  brings  to  light  some- 
thing which  gives  new  meaning  to  the  character 
of  Eeble  and  The  Christian  Year,  But  if  much 
enlarged,  what  was  meant  as  an  essay  would 
have  become  a  book. 


St.  Andrews,  December  7t  1871- 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  written  daring 
leisure  weeks  of  recent  summers,  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  North  British  Review.  They  were 
put  together  not  hastily  at  first,  and  have  since 
been  revised,  in  some  places  retrenched,  in  more 
enlarged  This  is  true  of  all  the  papers,  except 
the  third,  which  stands  now  much  as  it  did  at 
first  Though  each  of  the  four  Essays  has  a  dis- 
tinct subject  of  its  own,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  found  to  have  a  unity  both  of  thought  and 
purposa  The  first  three  were  written  from  a 
desire  to  acknowledge,  as  £eu*  as  possible,  a  debt 
of  gratitude  long  owed  to  three  eminent  teachers 
of  the  last  age.  The  only  way  in  which  that 
acknowledgment  could  now  be  rendered,  was 
by  trying  to  hand  on  some  knowledge  of  the 
men  and  of  the  work  they  did  to  a  few   at 
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least  of  the  younger  generation.  Each  of  these 
three  papers  has  been  introduced  by  a  short 
biography,  in  the  hope  that  the  concrete  facts 
might  throw  light  on  the  abstract  thoughts,  and 
add  to  them  a  human  interest 

The  thought  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  is 
of  such  worth,  that  too  much  cannot  be  done  to 
commend  it  to  those  unacquainted  with  it.  They 
deserve  to  be  known  for  this,  if  for  nothing  else, 
that  they  two  were  the  men  of  most  original 
genius  who  have  been  bom  into  England  for  a 
century  and  more.  But  original  genius  has 
sometimes  done  questionable  work,  for  which 
perhaps  small  thanks  are  due.  Theirs,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  original,  it  was  beneficent 
genius.  To  a  sense-bound  age,  rejoicing  in  a 
mechanical  philosophy,  they  came  speakpg  from 
the  soul  to  the  souL  In  time  they  awakened  a 
response.  Younger  men,  one  by  one,  turne<i 
towards  them,  and  found  iu  their  teaching  that 
which  at  once  called  out  and  satisfied  their  aspi- 
rations as  no  other  writings   of  the  time  did. 
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Whatever  is  best,  deepest,  most  spiritual  in  the 
thinking  and  feeling  of  the  last  thirty  years,  is 
either  their  product  or  akin  to  it.  But  now 
again  the  recoil  has  come,  and  we  are  once  more 
in  the  midst  of  a  way  of  thinking  which  excludes 
the  spiritual  As  against  this  compacted  system 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  have  certainly  no 
complete  system,  no  spiritual  theory  of  life  to 
furnish,  but  they  supply  a  body  of  thought 
which,  though  unsystematized,  is  the  best  coun- 
teractive to  be  found  in  English  literature,  till 
the  full  spiritual  theoiy  gets  bom. 

There  ia  another  aspect  in  which  the  mental 
experience  of  these  men  is  instructiva  This  ia 
proclaimed  on  all  hands  to  be  an  age  of  disinte- 
gration, when  all  old  things  must  either  be  re- 
constructed or  disappear.  An  uneasy,  restless 
searching  after  something  larger  and  more  satis- 
fying IB  no  doubt  visible  on  the  surface  both  of 
books  and  of  society.  In  this  mood  of  men's 
minds,  is  there  not  something  to  be  learnt  from 
the  experience  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge? 
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Here  were  two  men  of  amplest  power,  born  into 
an  age  fuller  of  anaichic  change  than  onr  own. 
They  threw  themselves  fearlessly  on  their  time,  ' 
broke  with  old  faiths  £Uid  institutions,  in  search 
of  truth  set  their  faces  to  the  wilderness,  and 
after  sojourning  for  a  season  there,  came  out  on 
the  other  side,  and  found  peace.  They  have  been 
branded  for  this  as  mere  timid  reactionaries. 
But  this  I  believe  to  be  no  true  account  of 
them.  If  they  returned  in  some  sense  to  their 
first  faiths,  they  did  so  not  in  blind  conservatism, 
not  as  grasping  at  mere  tradition  in  despair  of 
truth,  but  as  having,  after  long  soul-travail,  dis- 
covered a  meaning  in  old  truths  they  had  not 
divined  before.  After  wandering  many  ways  of 
thought,  and  having  learnt  in  their  wanderings 
to  know  themselves,  they  came  back  and  foimd 
in  Christian  truth  that  which  alone  met  their 
need.  They  held  it  no  longer  by  hearsay  from 
without,  but  learned  it  anew  from  within,  appre- 
hending it  not  in  oldness  of  the  letter,  but  in 
newness  of  the  spirit.     The  spiritual  principles.. 
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which  as  thinkers  they  held,  found  their  com- 
plement in  evangelical  religion,  and  gave  to 
this  last  increased  depth  and  expansioa  This 
experience  of  theirs  has  not  lost  its  import  for 
our  own  day. 

Keble,  the  subject  of  the  third  essay,  was  not 
in  mental  endowmenia  at  all  the  equal  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge.  But  he  had  gifts  of  his 
own  as  singular  and  as  interesting  as  theirs.  The 
devoutness  and  saintly  purity^  embalmed  in  his 
poetry,  are  as  rare  among  men  as  their  genius. 
Then  he  represents  the  most  winning,  to  wit,  the 
poetical  and  devotional,  side  of  that  great  move- 
ment which  has  in  so  many  ways  changed  the 
religious,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  SBsthetical 
aspects  of  English  life.  Many,  no  doubt,  will 
think  this  small  praise  to  him.  But  without 
entering  on  this  subject,  which  has  many  sides, 
every  religious  heart  must  acknowledge  not  only 
the  devout  depth  but  the  catholic  sentiment  of 

The  Christian  Year, 

His  strain,   overheard   among   louder-voiced 
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]K>etB,  is  like  that  of  liis  favourite  red-breaat 
among  the  other  soDg-birds,  aud  has  added  to 
English  poetry  the  note  in  which  it  was  moat 
wanting. 

The  last  essay  is  different  from  the  other  three. 
It  does  not  centre  round  one  man  and  his  teach- 
ing, but  deals  with  an  abstract  subject.  But  the 
thoughts  it  contains  are,  I  believe,  in  harmony 
with  the  views  set  forth  in  the  hrst  three  essays, 
— are  indeed,  as  it  were,  but  8  prolongation  of 
these  views.  In  this  country  the  ground-priD- 
i^iples  of  morality  and  religion  have  generally 
!»een  carefully  kept  apart  The  moralist  and  the 
religious  teacher  have  each  warned  the  other  off 
his  own  ground,  and  resented  any  attempt  to 
combine  the  two  departments  as  an  interference. 
Both  have  suffered  irom  this  unnatural  estrange- 
ment This  fourth  essay  is  an  attempt  to  find 
the  common  ground  on  which  these  two  subjects 
meet  It  is  certain  that,  when  seen  in  theii 
close  and  vital  bearing  on  each  other,  moral 
thought  will  give  substance  and  eteadfastnesB  to 
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religion,  and  religion  will  give  to'  morality  a 
transcaident  sanction  and  spiritual  energy. 

This  volume  is  published  chiefly  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  reach  some  of  the  thoughtful  young. 
Older  persons  do  not  much  affect  books  of  this 
kind.  It  is  otherwise  with  those  in  whom 
thought  is  just  awakening.  If  what  I  have 
written  should  lead  any  of  these  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  men  here  described,  and  to 
assimilate  their  thought,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
the  better  for  it,  and  the  happier. 

St.  Ahdrxws,  March  186S. 
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The  deep  stirring  of  men's  minds  with  which 
the  last  century  closed,  and  the  present  century 
set  in,  expressed  itself  in  many  ways;  but  in 
no  way  so  conspicuously  as  in  this,  that  of  all 
periods  of  England's  history,  that  was  the  era  most 
prodigal  of  poetic  genius.  What  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  broader,  profounder,  more  living  spirit,  which 
then  entered  into  all  regions  of  thought,  who  shall 
determine  1  To  recount  the  literary  commonplaces 
on  the  subject,  to  refer  that  great  movement  of  mind 
to  the  French  Sevolution,  or  to  the  causes  of  that 
Bevolution,  is  easy;  but  such  vague  talk  does  not 
really  increase  our  knowledge.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
for  the  present  enough  to  say,  that  the  portentous 
political  outbreak  in  France  was  itself  but  one  mani- 
festation of  the  new  and  changed  spirit,  which 
throughout  Europe  then  penetrated  every  depart- 
ment of  human  thought  and  action.  Whatever  the 
causes,  the  £Ekct  is  plain,  that  with  the  opening  of 
this  century  there  was  in  all  civilized  lands  atuming 
up  of  the  subsoil  of  human  nature,  a  laying  bare  of 
the  intenser  seats  of  action,  thought,  and  emotion, 
such  as  the  world  had  seldom,  if  ever  before,  known. 
That  time  was,  what  it  has  been  called,  '  the  new 
birth  of  imagination.' 
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ITie  new  spirit  reached  all  forms  of  literature, 
changed  them.  In  this  country  it  told  more  imme- 
diately on  poetry  than  on  any  other  kind  of  literature, 
and  recast  it  into  manifold  iuid  more  original  forms. 
The  breadth  and  volume  of  that  poetic  outburst  can 
only  be  fully  estimated  by  looking  back  to  the  narrow 
and  artificial  channels  in  which  English  poetry  had 
run  since  the  days  of  Milton.  In  the  hands  of 
Dryden  and  Pope,  that  which  was  a  natural,  free- 
wandering  river,  became  a  straight-cut,  uniform  canal. 
Or,  without  figure,  poetry  was  withdrawn  from  coun 
try  life,  made  to  livo  exclusively  in  town,  and  afiect 
the  fashion.  Forced  to  appear  in  courtly  costumt-, 
it  dealt  with  the  artificial  manners  and  oiitsid>? 
aspects  of  men,  and  lost  sight  of  the  one  human 
heart,  which  is  the  proper  haunt  and  main  re^on 
of  song.  Of  nature  it  reproduced  only  so  much  as 
may  be  seen  in  tlie  dressed  walks  and  gay  parterres 
of  a  suburban  villa  on  the  Thames.  As  with  the 
Bnbjects,  BO  with  the  style.  Always  there  was  neat- 
ness of  language,  and  correctness,  according  to  a 
conventional  standard;  often  there  was  terseness, 
epigrammatic  point,  polished  vigour ;  but  along 
with  these  there  was  monotony,  constraint,  tame- 
nesa  of  melody.  Those  who  followed, — Collins  anil 
Gray,  Goldsmith  and  Thomson, — though  with  reviv- 
ing naturalness,  and  more  of  melody,  could  not 
shake  themselves  wholly  free  of  the  tyrant  tradi- 
tion, and  throw  themselves  unreservedly  oti  miture. 
Burns,  if  in  one  sense  an  antiuipatiou  of  the  nine- 
tee  nth-centuiy  poetry,  is  really,  in  reference  to  his 
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eoQtemporaries,  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident:  he 
grew  BO  cfntiroly  outside,  and  indepeadently,  of  the 
literary  influences  of  hia  time.  Hia  poetiy  was  a 
stream  flowing  apart,  unreached  by  the  main  cur- 
rant of  literature.  Yet,  though  little  affected  by  con- 
temporary poets,  he  was  powerful  with  those  who 
came  after  him.  Wordsworth  owns  that  it  was  from 
Boms  he  learnt  the  power  of  song  founded  on  humble 
truth.  It  was  Cowper,  however,  who  first  of  English 
poets  brought  poetry  back  from  the  town  to  the  coun- 
tiy.  His  landscape,  no  doubt,  was  tlie  tame  one  of 
the  ea£tem  counties,  the  fens  of  England ;  there  v/aa 
in  it  nothing  of  the  stem  wild  joy  of  the  mountains. 
His  sentiment  moved  among  the  household  sympa- 
thies, not  the  stormy  passions.  But  in  Cowper's 
power  of  simple  narrative  and  truthful  description,  in 
his  natural  pathos  and  religious  feeling,  more  truly 
than  elsewhere,  may  be  discerned  the  dawn  of  that 
new  poetic  era  with  which  this  century  began. 

When  we  remember  that  during  its  first  thirty 
yean  appeared  all  the  great  works  of  Wordsworth, 
Scolt,  Byron,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats, 
not  to  mention  many  a  leaser  name,  we  may  be 
({uite  sore  that  posterity  will  look  back  to  it  as  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  eras  in  English  literature. 
Wliat  other  age  in  this,  I  had  almost  said  in  any, 
coantry  has  been,  within  the  same  space  of  time, 
ao  lavish  of  great  poets  t  In  England,  at  any  rate, 
if  the  Elizabethan  and  the  succeeding  age  had  each 
one  greater  poetic  name,  no  age  can  show  so  goodly 
a   poetic   company.     They  who   began   life   while 
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many  of  those  poets  were  stilJ  alive,  and  who  can 
perhaps  rec&ll  the  looks  of  some  of  them,  as  they 
still  sojourned  with  us,  may  not  perhaps  value  to 
the  full  the  boon  which  was  bestowed  on  the  genera- 
tion just  gone.  Only  as  age  after  age  passes,  and 
calk  up  no  such  second  company,  will  men  learn  to 
look  buck  to  that  poetic  era  with  the  admiration 
thai  w  due.  To  sum  up  in  one  sentence  the 
manifold  import  of  all  that  those  poets  achieved,  I 
cannot  perhaps  do  better  thou  borrow  the  discrimi- 
native words  of  Mr.  Palgrave  in  his  Golden  Treasury. 
They  '  carried  to  further  perfection  the  later  tenden- 
cies of  the  century  preceding,  in  simplicity  of 
narrative,  reverence  for  human  passion  and  character 
in  every  sphere,  and  impassioned  love  of  nature : 
whikt  maintaining  on  the  whole  the  advances  in 
art  made  since  the  Restoration,  they  renewed  the 
half-forgotten  melody  and  depth  of  tone  which 
marked  the  best  Elizabethan  writers  j  lastly,  to  what 
was  thus  inherited  they  added  a  richness  in  language 
and  a  variety  in  metre,  a  force  and  fire  in  narrativts 
a  tendomcsa  and  bloom  in  feeling,  an  insight  into 
the  finer  passages  of  the  soul,  and  the  inner  mean- 
ings of  the  landscape,  a  larger  and  a  wiser  humanity, 
hitherto  hardly  attained  and  perhaps  unattainable 
even  by  predecessors  of  not  inferior  individual  genius.' 
It  is  worth  white  to  look  somewhat  more  closely 
at  the  one  of  that  poetic  brotherhood  who  was  the 
Idest  bom,  the  hardiest,  the  most  original  innovator 
r  them  alL  For  a  sur>'ey  of  Wordsworth  and  hia 
'poetry  there  would  seem  to  be  now  the  more  room, 
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because  his  popularity,  which  during  his  lifetime 
underwent  so  remarkable  vicissitudes,  has,  during 
the  interval  since  his  death,  receded,  and  seems  now 
to  be  at  the  ebb,  with  all  save  the  few  of  genuine 
poetic  instinct. 

It  would  form  a  strange  chapter  in  literary  his- 
tory to  trace  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  in  poetic 
reputations.  To  go  no  further  back  than  the  con- 
temporaries of  Wordsworth,  how  various  have  been 
their  fortunes !  Some,  as  Byron,  were  received, 
ahnoet  on  their  first  appearance^  with  a  burst  of 
applause  which  posterity  is  not  likely  fully  to  rever- 
berate. Some,  as  Scott — I  speak  only  of  his  poetry, 
— ^were  at  first  welcomed  with  nearly  equal  favour, 
afterwards  for  a  time  retired  before  a  temporary 
caprice  of  public  taste,  but  have  since  resumed  what 
was  their  earliest^  and  is  likely  to  be  their  permanent, 
place.  Others,  as  Campbell,  had  at  once  the  poetic 
niche  assigned  them,  which  they  are  likely  hereafter 
to  fill ;  while  others,  as  Shelley  and  Eeats,  received 
little  praise  of  men,  tiU  they  themselves  were  beyond 
reach  of  it.  Wordsworth  had  a  different  fortune 
from  any  of  these.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
after  his  earlier  poems  appeared,  he  experienced  not 
simply  neglect,  but  an  amount  of  obloquy  such  as 
few  poets  have  ever  had  to  encounter.  But  sustained 
by  his  own  profound  conviction  that  his  work  was 
true  and  destined  to  endure,  and  by  the  sympathy 
of  a  very  few  discerning  men,  he  calmly  and  cheer- 
fully bode  his  hour.  In  time  the  clamour  against 
him  spent  itself,  the  reaction  set  in  between  the  years 
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1820  and  1830,  reached  its  calmination  about  the 
time  of  his  Oxford  welcome  in  1839,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  lasted  till  his  death  in  1850.  Since 
then,  in  obedience  to  that  law  which  gives  living 
poets  a  stronger  hold  on  the  minds  of  their  own 
generation  than  any  poet,  even  the  greatest,  of  a  past 
age,  Wordsworth  may  seem  to  have  receded  some- 
what in  the  world's  estimate.  But  his  influence  ia, 
in  its  nature,  too  durable  to  be  really  affected  by 
these  fiishions  of  the  hour.  It  is  raised  high  above 
the  shifting  damps  and  fogs  of  this  lower  atmosphere^ 
and  shines  from  the  poetic  heaven  with  a  benign  and 
undying  light.  The  younger  part  of  the  present 
generation,  attracted  by  newer,  but  certainly  not 
greater  luminaries,  may  not  yet  have  learned  fully  to 
recognise  him.  But  there  are  many  now  in  middle 
life,  who  look  back  to  the  time  of  their  boyhood  or 
early  youth,  when  Wordsworth  first  found  them,  as 
a  marked  era  in  their  existence.  They  can  recall,  it 
may  be,  the  very  place  and  the  hour  when,  as  they 
read  this  or  that  poem  of  his,  a  new  lights  as  from 
heaven,  dawned  suddenly  within  them.  The  scales  of 
custom  dropped  from  their  eyes,  and  they  beheld  all 
nature  with  a  splendour  upon  it,  as  of  the  world's 
first  morning.  The  common  sights  and  sounds  of 
earth  became  other  than  they  were.  The  heart 
leapt  up  to  the  white  streaks  of  cloud,  and  looked 
on  the  early  stars  of  evening  with  a  young  wonder, 
never  felt  till  then.  Man  too,  and  human  life,  cleared 
of  the  highway  dust,  came  home  to  them  more  inti- 
mately, more  engasingly,  more  solemnly,  than  before. 
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For  their  hearts  were  touched  by  the  poet's  creative 
finger,  and  new  springs  of  thought^  tenderer  wells  of 
feeling,  broke  from  beneath  the  surface.  And  though 
time  and  custom  may  have  done  much  to  dim  the 
eye,  and  choke  the  feelings  which  Wordsworth  once 
unsealed,  no  time  can  ever  efface  the  remembrance 
of  that  first  unveiling,  nor  destroy  the  grateful  con- 
viction that  to  him  they  owe  a  delicate  and  inward 
service,  such  as  no  other  poet  has  equally  rendered. 

Something  of  this  service  Wordsworth,  I  believe, 
is  fitted  to  render  to  all  men  with  moderately  sensi- 
tive hearts,  if  they  would  but  read  attentively  a  few 
of  his  best  poems.  But  to  receive  the  full  benefit, 
to  draw  out  not  random  impressions  but  the  stored 
wisdom  of  his  capacious  and  meditative  soul,  he,  above 
all  modem  poets,  requires  no  cursory  perusal,  but  a 
dose  and  consecutive  study.  It  was  once  common  to 
call  him  mystical  and  unintelligible.  That  language 
is  seldom  heard  now.  But  many,  especially  young 
persons,  or  those  trained  in  other  schools  of  thought, 
or  in  no  school  at  all,  will  still  feel  the  need  of  a  guide 
in  the  study  of  his  poetry.  For  what  is  best  in  him  lies 
not  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  depth.  It  is  so  far  hidden 
that  it  must  needs  be  sought  for.  Not  that  his  lan- 
guage is  obscure ;  what  he  has  to  say  is  expressed  for 
the  most  part  in  words  as  well  ordered,  as  luminous, 
as  adequate  as  any  words  in  which  thought  so  subtle 
and  so  deep  has  ever  clothed  itself.  But  many  of  his 
thoughts  are  of  such  a  nature,  so  near,  yet  so  hidden 
from  men's  ordinary  ways  of  thinking,  that  the  reader, 
ere  he  apprehend  them,  must  needs  himself  go  through 
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flomewhnt  of  the  same  prac«efH»  of  feeling  and  reflec- 
tion as  tlie  poet  hirnself  passed  through  in  creatio^j 
them.  The  need  of  this  reQeclive  effort  on  the  part  uf 
the  reader  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  many  of  Words- 
worth's subjects,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  No 
iloubt  the  effort  is  rendered  much  lighter  to  us  than  it 
was  when  his  poems  lirst  appeared  ;  so  much  of  what 
was  then  new  in  Wordsworth  has  since  passed  into  the 
atmosphere  of  literature,  and  found  ita  way  to  most 
educated  minds.  Still,  with  all  this,  there  remains  a 
large — perhaps  the  largeat — portion  of  Wordsworth's 
peculiar  wisdom  unabsorbed,  nor  likely  to  be  soon 
absorbed,  by  this  excitement-craving,  unmeditative 
age.  A  thorough  and  appreciative  commentary, 
which  should  open  avenuea  to  the  study  of  Words- 
worth, and  render  accessible  his  imaginative  heights 
and  his  meditative  depths,  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
younger  part  of  this  generation.  The  opening 
chapter  of  such  a  commentary  would  first  set  forth 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  poet's  life,  would 
show  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  how  and  by  what 
influences  his  mind  was  matured,  from  what  points 
of  view  he  was  led  to  approach  nature  and  human 
life,  and  to  undertake  the  poetic  treatment  of  these. 
A  portion  of  such  a  chapter  I  propose  t«  place  now 
before  my  readers, — at  least  so  fur  as  to  describe  the 
facta  of  Wordsworth's  early  life,  and  the  influences 
among  which  be  lived,  up  to  the  time  when  he  settled 
at  Grasmere,  and  addressed  himself  to  poetiy  as  the 
serious  business  of  his  life. 

Wunli^worth  was  sprung  from  an  old  North-IIum- 
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brian  stock,  as  contrasted  with  the  South-Humbriau 
race,  a  circmiiBtance  which  has  stamped  itself  visibly 
on  bia  genius.  The  name  of  Wordsworth  had  been 
long  known  in  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  about 
the  coarse  of  the  D6ve  and  the  Don.  Of  old  they 
had  beffli  yeomeu,  or  landed  gentry,  for  both  of  these 
they  call  themselves  in  old  charters,  at  Fenistone, 
neu  Doncafit«r.  In  this  neighbourhood  they  can  be 
tnwed  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Edward  nL  From 
Yorkshire  the  poet's  grandfather  is  said  to  have 
migrated  westward,  and  to  have  bought  the  small 
estate  of  Sockbridge,  near  Penrith.  His  father, 
John  Wordsworth,  was  an  attorney,  and  having  been 
^pointed  law-agent  to  the  then  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
was  set  over  the  western  portion  of  the  wide  domain 
of  Lowther,  and  lived  in  Cookermouth,  in  a  manor- 
house  belonging  to  that  noble  family.  John  Words- 
worth married  Anne  Gookson,  daughter  of  a  mercer 
in  Penrith,  whose  mother,  Dorothy,  waa  one  of  the 
ancient  northern  family  of  Crack enthorpe,  a  name  of 
not«,  both  in  logical  and  theological  lore.  Theeo 
facta  may  be  of  little  moment  in  themselves;  but 
they  serve  to  show  that  in  the  wisdom  of  Words- 
worth, as  in  so  many  another  poet,  the  virtues  of  an 
ondentand  worthy  race  were  condensed,  and  bloomed 
forth  into  genius.  In  that  old  mansion-house  at 
Cockermouth,  William  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April 
1770,  the  second  of  four  sons.  There  waa  only  one 
daughter  in  the  family,  Dorothy,  who  came  next  after 
the  poet  Cockermouth,  their  birthplace,  though 
beyond   the   hill   country,   stands  on  the  Derwent, 
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called  by  the  poet,  *  fairest  of  all  rivers/  and  looks 
back  to  the  Borrowdale  mountains,  among  which 
that  river  is  bom.  The  voice  of  that  stream,  he 
tells  us,  flowed  along  his  dreams  while  he  was  a 
child.  When  five  years  old,  he  used  to  spend  the 
whole  summer-day  in  bathing  in  a  mill-race  let  off 
the  river,  now  in  the  water,  now  out  of  it,  now 
scouring  the  sandy  fields,  naked  as  a  savage,  while 
the  hot,  thundery  noon  was  bronzing  distant  Skid- 
daw  ;  and  then  plunging  in  once  more. 

His  mother,  a  wise  and  pious  woman,  told  a  Mend 
that  William  was  the  only  one  of  her  children  about 
whom  she  felt  anxious,  and  that  he  would  be 
*  remarkable  either  for  good  or  eviL*  According 
to  the  Scottish  proverb,  he  would  either  *  mak  a 
spoon  or  spoil  a  horn.*  This  was  probably  from 
what  he  himself  calls  his  *  stiff,  moody,  and  violent 
temper.'  Of  this,  which  made  him  a  wayward  and 
headstrong  boy,  all  that  he  seems  afterwards  to  have 
retained  was  that  resoluteness  of  character  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  became  a  man. 

Of  his  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  eight  years 
old,  the  poet  retained  a  faint  but  tender  recollection. 
At  the  age  of  nine,  William,  along  with  his  elder 
brother  Richard,  left  home  for  school.  It  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  a  school-life  more  fitted  for  a  future 
poet  than  that  in  which  Wordsworth  was  reared  at 
Hawkshead.  This  village  lies  in  the  vale,  and  not 
far  from  the  lake,  of  Esthwaite,  a  district  of  gentler 
hill-beauty,  but  in  full  view,  westward  and  north- 
ward, of  Kirkstone  Pass,  Fairfield,  and   Helvellyn. 
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Hatrkshead  school,  as  described  in  'The  Prelude,' 
must  have  been  a  strange  contrast  to  the  highly- 
elaborated  school-systems  of  our  own  day.  High 
pressure  was  then  unknown ;  nature  and  freedom 
had  Ml  swing.  Bounds  and  locking-up  hours  they 
had  none.  The  boys  lived  in  the  cottages  of  the 
Tillage  damea,  in  a  natural,  friendly  way,  like  their 
own  children.  Their  playgrounds  were  the  fields, 
the  lake,  the  woods,  and  the  hill-sides,  far  as  their 
feet  could  carry  them.  Their  games  were  crag- 
climbing  for  ravens'  uests,  skating  on  Esthwaite 
Lake,  setting  springes  for  woodcocks.  For  this 
latter  purpose  they  would  range  the  woods  late  on 
winter  night«,  unchallenged.  Eaily  on  summer 
momingB,  before  a  chimney  was  smoking,  Words- 
worth would  make  the  circuit  of  the  lake.  There 
were  boatings  on  more  distant  Windermere,  and, 
when  their  scanty  pocket-money  allowed,  long  rides 
to  Famess  Abbey  and  Morecambe  Sands. 

In  Wordsworth's  fourteenth  year,  wheu  he  and 
his  brother  were  at  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
their  father,  who  had  never  recovered  heart  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  followed  her  to  the  grave.  The 
old  home  at  Coekermouth  was  broken  up,  and  the 
orphans  were  but  poorly  provided  for.  Their  father 
hail  bat  little  to  leave  his  children.  For  large  arrears 
were  due  to  him  by  the  strange,  self-willed  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  whom  De  Quincey  describee,  and  these  his 
lordship  never  chose  to  make  good.  But  the  boys,  not 
the  less,  returned  to  school,  and  William  remained  there 
till  Ms  eighteenth  year,  wheu  he  left  for  Cambridge, 
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From  HawkflLead,  Wordswortli  took  several  good 
things  with  him.  In  book-learning,  there  was  Latin 
enough  to  enable  him  U)  read  the  Homan  poets  witli 
pleasure  in  after  yeara ;  of  mathematics,  more  than 
enough  to  start  him  on  equality  with  the  average  of 
Cambridge  freshmen  ;  of  Greek,  I  should  suppose  not 
much— at  least  we  never  hear  of  it  afterwards.  It 
was  here  that  he  began  that  intamaoy  with  the  Eng- 
lish poets  vhich  he  afterwards  perfected  ;  while  for 
amusement  he  read  the  fictions  of  Fielding  and  SwiJt, 
of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage.  But  neither  at  school 
nor  in  after  life  was  he  a  devourer  of  books. 

Of  actual  verse-making,  his  earliest  attempts  date 
jrom  Hawkfihead.  A  loag  copy  of  veieea,  written  on 
the  second  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  school, 
was  much  admired,  but  he  himself  afterwards  pro- 
nounced them  bat  a  '  tame  imitation  of  Popa'  Some 
lines  composed  on  his  leaving  school,  with  a  few  of 
which  the  edition  of  his  works  of  1857  opens,  are 
more  noticeable,  as  they,  if  not  afterwards  changed, 
contain  a  hint  of  his  maturer  self.  But  more  im- 
portant than  any  javenlie  poems,  or  any  skill  of  verse- 
maldng  acquired  at  Rawkshead,  were  the  materiale 
for  after  thought  there  laid  up,  the  colouia  laid 
deep  into  the  groundwork  of  his  being.  In  the 
'  Evening  Walk,'  composed  partly  at  school,  partly  in 
collie  vacations,  he  notices  how  the  boughs  and 
leaves  of  the  oak  darken  and  come  out  when  seen 
against  the  sunset  '  I  recollect  distinctly,'  he  says 
nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  'the  very  spot  where 
this  first  struck  me.     It  was  on  the  way  betweea 
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I[awkshead  and  Ambleside,  and  gave  me  ertreme 
pleasure.  The  moment  was  important  in  my  poetical 
hiatory ;  for  I  iliite  from  it  my  consciousness  of  the 
infiiute  variety  of  natural  appearances,  iThich  had 
been  onnoticed  by  the  poets  of  any  age  or  country, 
so  far  as  I  was  acquainted  with  them ;  and  I  made  n 
resolution  to  supply  in  some  degree  the  deficiency. 
I  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  above  fourteen 
yean  of  age.'  Not  a  bad  resolution  for  fourteen! 
And  he  kept  it  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  there  ia  not  a  single  image  in  his  whole 
vrorka  which  he  had  not  obsen'cd  with  his  own  eyes. 
And  perhaps  no  poet  since  Homer  has  introduced 
into  poetry,  directly  from  nature,  more  facts  and 
images  which  had  not  before  been  noted  in  books. 

But  more  than  any  book-lore,  more  than  any  skill 
in  Terse-making,  or  definite  thoughts  about  poetry, 
waa  the  free,  natural  life  he  led  at  Hawkshead.  It 
was  there  that  he  was  smitten  to  the  core  with  that 
lov6  of  nature  which  became  the  prime  necessity  of 
liis  being ;  not  that  he  was  a  moody  or  peculiar  boy, 
nnieing  his  own  fancies  apart  from  his  companions. 
So  &r  from  that,  he  was  foremost  in  all  schoolboy 
adTeDtares, — the  sturdiest  oar,  the  hardiest  cragsman 
at  the  harrying  of  ravens'  nests.  "Weeks  and  months, 
he  t«Us  us,  passed  in  a  round  of  school  tumult.  No 
life  could  have  been  every  way  more  unconstrained 
and  natural  But  school  tumult  though  there  was, 
ii  was  not  in  a  made  playground  at  cricket  or  rackets. 
but  in  haunts  more  fitted  to  form  a  poet — on  the 
lakes  and  the  hill-sides.     Would  that  some  poets. 
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who  have  sinuti  been  boru,  had  had  su<:h  a  boyhood, 
had  walked,  like  WordBwortb,  uninoleat«d  in  the  cool 
fields,  not  been  atimulatcd  at  school  by  the  fever  of 
eronlation  and   too   early  intellectuality,  and  then 
burled  prematurely  against  the  life- wrecking  problems 
J  of  existence  !    Whatever  stimulanta  Wordsworth  had 
came  from  within,  awakened  only  by  the  common 
dghta  and  sounds  of  nature.    All  through  his  school- 
time,  he  says  that  in  pauses  of  the  '  giddy  btise '  he  felt 
'  Oleonu  Uka  tha  HuMog  of  ■  ibield,  the  earth 
And  cotamMi  Iim  of  natura  apoke  to  him 
It«m«nibenb1o  lhing>,' 
And  aa  time  vent  on,  and  common  school  pureuite 
lost  their  uovelt}',  these  visitations  grew  deeper  and 
more  frequent   At  nightfall,  when  a  storm  was  coming 
on,  he  would  stand  in  shelttr  of  a  rock,  and  hear 
■  Notm  thnt  ara 
The  gboally  lingnaga  of  the  ancient  enrth, 
Or  make  their  dim  aboda  in  diatant  wliuU," 
At  such  times  he  was  aware  of  a  coming  down  upon 
I  him  of  the  '  visionary  power.'     On  summer  mornings 
I  he  would  rise,  before  aiiother  human  being  was  astir, 
■nd  alone,  from  some  jutting  knoll,  watch  the  fint 
gleam  of  dawn  kindle  on  the  lake  : — 

'  on  in  these  moniBiita  inch  a  half  Calm 
Would  oveniiread  mj  tool,  that  bodily  ayca 
Wars  atterl;  torgotUn,  and  what  I  ta* 
AppMrad  like  totiulAiny  in  myiilf,  a  rlreain, 
A  pmipiiot  t>(  the  Tiiind.' 

Is  not  this  the  germ  of  what  af>.erward8  became  the 
"Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortaiity'l  or  rather,  it 
is  of  hours  like  these  that  that  Ode  is  the  glorified 
remembrance. 
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Id  October  178",  nt  the  age  of  eigliteeu,  Words- 
.  irorth  passed  firom  Hawkshead  School  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  College  lire,  bo  important  to 
those  whose  minds  are  mainly  shaped  by  books  and 
academic  influences,  pro>luced  on  htm  but  little  im- 
pression.  Oq  men  of  strong  inward  bias  the  Uni- 
versity oft«n  acts  with  a  repulsive  rather  than  a 
propelling  force.  Recoiling  from  the  preacrihed  drill, 
they  &11  back  all  the  more  entirely  on  their  native 
insUDcts.  The  stripling  of  the  bills  had  not  been 
trained  for  college  competitions;  he  felt  that  he  was 
not '  for  that  hour,  and  for  that  place.'  The  range 
of  scholastic  studies  seemed  to  him  narrow  and 
timid.  The  college  dons  inspired  him  with  no 
reverence,  their  inner  heart  seemed  trivial ;  tliey 
were  poor  representatives  of  the  Bacons,  Barrows, 
Newtons  of  the  old  time.  Aa  for  college  honoura, 
he  thought  tbem  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of 
the  evil  rivalries  and  narrow  standard  of  excellence, 
whidi  they  fostered  in  the  eager  few  who  entered 
the  lists.  Altogether,  he  had  led  too  free  and  inde- 
pendent a  life  to  put  on  the  fetters  which  college 
contests  and  academic  etiquette  exacted.  Ko  doubt 
he  was  a  selt-sufficient,  preaumptuoua  youth,  so  to 
judge  of  men  and  things  in  so  famous  a  Universi^. 
Sucb  at  least  he  must  have  appeared  to  college  autho- 
rities ;  very  disappointing  too  he  must  have  been  to 
friends  at  homa  They  had  sent  him  thither,  with 
no  litUe  trouble,  not  to  set  hiinself  up  in  oppositiou  to 
aadlority,  but  to  work  hard,  and  by  working  to  make 
his  livelihood.     And  perhaps  home  friends  and  col- 
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lege  tutors  were  not  altogether  wrong  in  their  opinion 
of  him,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  men  not  wLolIj-  by  after . 
raeults.  Wordsworth  at  this  time  may  probably 
eDcmgh  have  been  a  beadstroBg,  disagreeably  inde- 
pendent lad.  Only  there  were  latent  in  him  other 
qoalitiea  of  a  rarer  kind,  which  in  time  justified  him 
ID  taking  his  own  line. 

When  he  arrived  in  Cambridge,  a  northern  vil- 
lager, be  tells  us  that  there  were  other  poor,  simple 
Bchoolboys  from  t^e  north,  now  Cambridge  men, 
ready  to  welcome  him,  and  introduce  Itim  to  the 
ways  of  the  place.  So,  leaving  to  others  the  com- 
petitire  race,  be  let  himself,  in  the  company  of  these, 
drop  quietly  down  the  stream  of  the  usual  under- 
graduate jollities : — 


'  If  s  throDg  wen 
TiaZ  mj  I  leu«d  by  untiire ;  ta 
Wm  «oda],  uid  loved  Idlcneia  u 


Ijoy.- 


It  sonnda  strange  to  read  in  the  pompous  blank  vene 
of  "The  Prelude,'  how,  while  still  a  freshman,  be 
tamed  dandy,  wore  hose  of  silk,  and  powdered  hair. 
And  again,  bow  in  a  friend's  room  in  Christ  College, 
once  occupied  by  Klilton,  he  toasted  the  memoiy  of 
the  abstemious  Puritan  till  the  fumes  of  wine  took 
his  brain — the  first  and  last  time  that  the  future 
vat«rdrinker  experienced  that  sensation.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  his  college  course  he  did  just  as 
others  did,  lounged  and  sauntered,  boated  and  rode, 
enjoyed  wines  and  suppor-partios,  '  days  of  mirth  and 
nights  of  revelrj' ; '  yet  kept  clear  of  vicious  esceas. 
Wien  the  first  novelty  of  colloge  lifu  was  over,  lie 
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grew  dissatisfied  with  idleness.  Sometimes,  too,  he 
was  haunted  by  prudent  fears  about  his  future  main- 
tenance. He  withdrew  somewhat  from  promiscuous 
society,  and  kept  more  by  himself.  Living  in  quiet, 
the  less  he  felt  of  reverence  for  those  elders  whom 
he  saw,  the  more  his  heart  was  stirred  with  high 
thoughts  of  those  whom  he  could  not  see.  As  he 
lay  in  his  bedroom  in  St.  John's,  he  could  look  into 
the  ante-chapel  of  Trinity,  and  watch  the  moonlight 
moving  over  the  countenance  of  the  great  statue 
there — 

'  Of  Newton,  with  his  priBm  and  sUent  face. 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thonght,  alone.' 

He  read  Chaucer  under  the  hawthorn  by  Tromp- 
ington  Mill,  and  made  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Spenser.  Milton  he  seemed  to  himself  almost  to  see 
moving  before  him,  a^  dad  in  scholar's  gown,  that 
young  poet  had  once  walked  those  same  cloisters  in 
the  angelic  beauty  of  his  youth. 

So  his  time  at  Cambridge  was  not  wholly  lost. 
Two  advantages  at  least  he  gained,  noble  thoughts 
about  the  great  men  who  of  old  had  tenanted  that 
'garden  of  high  intellects,'  and  free  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men  of  the  same  age  and  of  varied 
character — a  special  gain  to  one  whose  life,  both 
before  and  afterwards,  was  passed  so  much  in  retire- 
ment. 

During  the  summer  vacations  he  and  his  sister 
Dorothy,  who  had  been  much  separated  since  child- 
hood, met  once  more  under  the  roof  of  their  mother's 
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kindred  in  Penrith.  Witli  her  he  then  had  tlie  Grat 
of  those  rambles — by  the  streams  of  Lowtlier  and 
Eniont  — which  were  afterwards  renewed  with  so 
happy  results.  Then,  too,  he  first  met  Maiy  Hut^ 
chinson,  his  cousin,  and  his  wife  to  be : — 

'  By  tar  eiotUng  oatside  look  of  youth 
,  And  plncicl  ttiicler  coantenaiice,  Urst  endi^arad.' 

It  was  during  his  second  or  third  year  at  Cambridge, 
when  he  had  somewhat  withdrawn  Irom  society,  and 
lived  more  by  himself,  that  he  first  seriously  formed 
the  purpose  of  being  a  [loet,  and  dared  to  hope  that 
ho  might  leave  behind  him  something  that  woiiM 
live.  His  last  long  vacation,  to  reading  men  often 
the  severest  labour  of  their  lives,  was  devoted  tu  u 
walking  tour  on  the  Continent  along  with  a  college 
friend  from  Wales.  For  himself  he  had  long  cast 
college  studies  and  their  rewardf  behind  him.  but 
friends  at  home,  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  lould 
not  see  such  foalhardiness  without  uneasy  forebod- 
ings. What  was  to  beeome  of  a  penniless  lad  who 
thus  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  youth's  golden 
opportunities  1  But  he  had  as  yet  no  misgivings,  he 
was  athirst  only  for  nature  and  freedom.  So  with 
his  friend  Jones,  stalf  in  hand,  he  walked  for  four- 
teen weeks  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  the 
north  of  Italy.  With  four  shillings  each  daily  they 
pwd  thofr  way.  They  landed  at  Cahua,  on  the  eve 
of  tlie  day  when  the  king  was  to  swear  to  the  new 
constitution.  AU  through  France,  as  they  trudged 
along,  they  saw  a  people  rising  with  jubilee  to  wel- 
come in  the  dawn  of,  u  they  believed,  a  new 
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HianTtind.     Nor  were  they  onlookern  only,  but  aym- 

psthixen  in  the  intoxication  of  the  time,  joining  in 

village  revels  and  dances  with  the  frantic  multitude. 

But  these  sights  did  not  detain  them,  for  they  were 

bent  rather  on  seebg  nature  than  man.     Over  the 

Alps,  ftlong  the  Italian  lakes,  they  passed  with  a 

I  kind    of  awful  joy.      As  they    hurried    down    the 

kaoulhem  slope  of  the  Alps,  Wordsworth  tells  us  that 

Itlie   woods    'decaying,   never  to  be   decayed,'   the 

lilmzling  crags,  the  cataracts,  and  the  clouds,  a.p- 

L  to  him  no  longer  material  things,  but  spiri- 

J  entities, '  characters  in  a  dread  Apocalypse.' 

In  January   1789,  Wordaworth  took  &  common 

degree  and  quitted  Cambridge.     The  crisis  of  his  life 

lay  between  this  time  and  his  settling  down  at  Gras- 

He  had  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  but  even  poets 

must  be  housed,  clothed,  and  fed;  and  poetry  has 

Iteldom  done  this  for  any  of  its  devotees,  least  of  all 

Ji  poetiy  as  Wordsworth  was  minded  to  write. 

t  it  was  not  the  question  of  bread  alone,  but  a 

Buch  wider,  more  complex  one,  which  now  pressed 

—the  same  which    so  many  a  thoughtful 

mth,  on  learing  the  University,  with  awakened 

rs,  but  no  special  turn  for  any  of  the  profes- 

,  has  had  to  face, — the  question,  What  nextl 

ich  cases  the  more  gifted  the  querist,  the  harder 

ites  the  problem. 

I  mental  trial,  incident  at  all  times  to  early 

ihood,  how  must  it  have  been  aggravated  to  a 

\  such  as  Wordsworth,  turned  loose  on  a  world 

,  heaving  with  the  first  throea  of  the  IVench 
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Revolution  I  He  Lad  seen  it  while  it  still  wore  itfl 
earliest  auroral  hues,  when  the  people  were  mad  with 
joy,  as  at  the  dawn  of  a  regenerated  earth.  Tlint  he 
should  have  staked  his  whole  hope  on  it,  looked  for 
all  good  things  from  it,  who  shall  woaderl  Cole- 
ridge, Southoy,  almost  every  high-minded  young  man 
of  that  time,  hailed  it  with  fervour,  Wordsworth 
would  not  hare  been  the  man  he  was,  if  be  could 
have  stood  proof  against  the  contagion.  On  leaving 
Cambridge  he  had  gone  to  London.  The  spring  and 
early  summer  months  he  spent  there,  not  mingling  in 
society,  for  probably  he  had  few  acquaintances,  but 
wandering  about  the  streets,  noting  all  sights,  ob- 
Gervant  of  men's  faces  and  ways,  haunting  the  open 
book-stalia.  During  these  months  he  tells  us  that  he 
was  preserved  &om  the  cynicism  and  contempt  for 
human  nature  which  the  deformities  of  crowded  lifs 
often  breed,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  kind  of  men 
he  had  first  livei.1  amongst,  in  themselves  a  manly, 
simple,  uncontamiuated  race,  and  invested  with  added 
interest  and  dignity  by  living  in  the  same  here<Iitaty 
fields  in  which  their  forefathers  had  lived  time  out  of 
mind,  and  by  moving  about  among  the  grand  accom- 
paniments of  mountain  storms  and  sunshina  The 
good  had  come  first,  and  the  evil,  when  it  did  come, 
did  not  stamp  itself  into  the  groundwork  of  his  ima- 
gination. The  following  summer  ho  visited  his  tra- 
velling companion  Jones  in  Wales,  made  a  walking 
tour  through  that  country,  and  beheld  at  midnight, 
on  Snowdon,  that  marvellous  moonlight  vision,  which 
toward  tho  end  of '  The  Prduda '  he  employs  as  u 
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emblem  of  the  trauemuting  power  which  resides  in  a 
high  imagination,  and  which  it  exerts  on  the  visible 
oni  verse. 

When  in  London,  he  had  heard  Burke  speatdng 
from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commous  on  the 
p-eat  debates  called  forth  by  the  Bevolution,  then  in 
full  swing;  but  he  hod  listened  unconvinced.  In 
November  1791,  he  passed  to  Paris,  and  heard  there 
the  Bpeeches  that  were  made  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Nation&I  Aasembly,  while  Madame  Koland  and  the 
Brissotins  were  in  the  ascendant.  A  few  days  ho 
wandered  about  Paris,  surveyed  the  scenes  rendered 
famous  by  recent  events,  and  even  picked  up  a  stone 
AS  a  relic  from  the  site  of  the  demolished  BastUe. 
This  rage  for  hiatoric  scenes  he  however  confesses  to 
have  been  in  him  more  affected  than  genuine.  From 
Paris  he  went  to  Orleans,  and  sojourned  there  for 
eoDiD  time  to  learn  the  language.  His  chief  acquaint- 
ance there  was  Beaupoie,  according  to  Wordswortli'a 
description,  a  rarely  gifted  gouI,  pure  and  elevated 
in  bis  aims.  In  youth  be  bad  been  devoted  to  the 
Mrrice  of  ladies,  with  whom  beauty  of  countenance, 
grace  of  figure,  and  refined  bearing  made  him  a  great 
fiivourite.  But  now,  though  by  birth  one  of  the  old 
Prsnch  noblesse,  he  had  severed  himself  from  his 
order,  and  given  Idmself  with  chivalrous  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  poor.  One  day,  as  Wordsworth  and 
he  werg  walking  uear  Orleans,  they  passed  a  hungry- 
looldng  girl  leading  a  half-starved  heifer  by  a  cord 
..tied  to  its  horn.     The  beast  was  picking  a  scanty 

leal  from  the  lane,  while  the  girl  with  pallid  hands 
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and  heartJeBs  look  was  knitting  for  bur  bread.    Points 
ing  to  her,  Beaupois  said  with  vehemence, '  It  is 
against  that  we  are  fighting.'     As  they  two  wandered 
about  the  old  foreste  around  the  city,  they  eagerly 
discussed,  both  the  great  events  that  were  crowding  1 
on  each  other,  and  also  those  abstract  questions  about  I 
civil  government,  and  man's  natural  rights,  which  the  | 
times  naturally  suggested.     Wordsworth  owns  that  j 
he  threw  himself  headlong  into  those  questions  >rith- 
out  the  needful  preparation,  knowing  little  of  the  j 
post  history  of  France  and  of  her  inatitutiong,  and  [ 
wholly  unversed  in  political  philosophy.     He  only  J 
saw  that  the  best  oaght  to  rule  and  that  they  don'L  | 
In  his  boyhood,  ho  says,  he  had  lived  among  plain  I 
people,  had  never  seen  the  face  of  a  titled  man,  had  j 
therefore  no  respect  for,  nor  belief  In,  such.     He  J 
therefore  now  became  a  patriot  and  republican,  do-l 
tonnined  that  kings  and  aristocracies  should  cease^W 
'    and  longed  for  a  government  of  equal  rights  and  in- 1 
dividual  wortti,  wliatever  that  may  mean.     In 
days  that  wore  coming,  abject  pivorty  was  to  dis- 
appear, equality  was  to  bring  in  a  golden  time  of 
happiness  and  virtue.      After  some  montlis,  spent 
together  in  sharing  dreams  like  these,  they  ]>ftrte<i, 
Wordsworth  for  Blois,  and  then  for  the  fierce  metto- 
polis ;  Beaupois  to  perish  ere  long — 


When,  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  Wordsworth  ( 
from  Blois  to  Taria,   the  September  massacre  bad  I 
taken  place  but  a  month  before ;  the  king  and  hii  J 
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1  jiriaon ;  the  Republic  was  prockimeil, 
jpteire  in  power.  The  young  Eaglisliman 
i  through  the  city,  paM4?d  by  the  prison  when.- 
[  lay,  visited  the  Tuileries,  lately  stormed, 
and  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  a  month  since  heape<l 
with  dead.  As  he  lay  in  the  garret  of  a  hotel  hard 
bjr,  sleepless,  and  filled  with  thoughts  of  what  had 
jiut  taken  place,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  cried 
aload  to  the  whole  city,  'Sleep  no  more.'  Years 
aA«T,  thoiw  scenes  still  troubled  him  in  dreams.  He 
had  ghastly  visions  of  scaffolds  hung  with  innoceot 
Tictims,  or  of  crowds  ready  for  butchery,  and  mad 
with  the  levity  of  despair.  In  his  sleep  he  seemed 
to  be  pleading  in  vain  for  the  life  of  friends,  or  for 
hia  uwu,  before  a  savage  tribunal.  A  page  of  'The 
Prelntle'  is  filled  with  the  somewhat  vague  reflee 
tioos  that  camo  to  him  as  he  lay  sleepless  in  liis 
ffXKL  The  most  definite  of  these  is,  that  a  nation's 
rttny  often  hangs  on  the  action  of  single  persons, 
I  that  the  bonds  of  one  common  humanity  Iran- 
those  of  country  and  race.  These  vague 
s  Lockhart,  glad  no  doubt  to  make  the  young 
iftfalittn  poet  look  ridiculous,  condenses  into  this : 
I  revolved  in  his  mind  how  the  crisis  might  he 
»d,  and,  taking  the  measure  of  himself  and  of 
irious  factious,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
IFilUaro  Wordsworth,  was  the  proper  i>i?rson  to 
■  the  nation  and  conduct  the  revolution  to  a 
iMppy  i^ue.'  ^\Tiat  authority  for  this  iuterpreta- 
^m  Lockhart  had,  except  his  wish  to  ridicule 
"Wpidawortb,  it  ia  not  easy  to  guess.     But  just  at 
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this  crisis,  when  the  young  poet,  whatever  line  he 
had  taken,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falb'ng  along 
with  his  friends,  the  Brissotins,  in  the  then  impend- 
ing massacres  of  May,  he  waa  forced — by  what  he 
then  thought  a  harsh  necessity,  but  afterwards  owned 
to  be  a  gracious  providence— to  return  to  Englaad. 
Lockbart  suggests  that  his  fiiends  at  home,  becoming 
aware  of  the  peril  he  was  in,  prudently  recalled  him 
by  stopping  the  supplies. 

Returning  to  England  at  the  close  of  1793,  he 
spent  some  time  in  London  in  great  unsettlement 
and  mental  peqilexity.  He  was  horrified  with  the 
excesses  in  which  the  Revolution  had  landed,  yet 
not  the  loss  he  clung  to  his  republican  faith,  and  his 
hope  of  the  revolutionary  cause.  When  at  length 
Britain  interposed,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds ; 
this  step,  he  said,  was  the  first  great  shock  hia  moral 
nature  received.  With  an  evil  eye,  he  watched,  off 
tiie  Isle  of  Wight,  the  fleet  that  was  to  transport  our 
armies  to  the  Continent, — heard  of  the  disasters  of 
onr  arms  with  joy,  and  of  our  success  with  bittemees. 
When  every  month  brought  tidings  of  fresh  enor- 
mitiea  in  France,  and  opponents  taunted  him  with 
these  resolta  of  equality  and  popular  government,  he 
retorted  that  these  were  but  the  overflow  of  a  reser- 
voir of  guilt,  which  had  been  filling  up  for  centuries 
by  the  wrongdoings  of  kings  and  nobles.  Soon 
France  entered  on  a  war  of  conquest,  and  he  was 
doomed  to  see  his  tost  hopes  of  liberty  betrayed. 
Stilt  striving  to  hide  the  wounds  of  mortiiied  pre- 
•uroption,  be  clang,  as  be  t«lla  ns,  more  firmly  than 
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erer  Vo  his  old  tenets,  while  tiie  friends  of  old  inBti- 
tatioDB  goaded  Tiiw  still  further  hj  their  triumphani 
scom.  Overwhelmed  with  ehatne  and  despondency 
at  the  shipwreck  of  his  golden  dreams,  he  turned  to 
probe  the  foundations  on  which  all  sodety  rests. 
Not  only  institutions,  customs,  law,  hut  even  the 
grounds  of  moral  obligation  and  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  disappeared.  Demanding  formal  proof, 
and  finding  none,  he  abandoned  moral  questioos  in 
despair.     This  was  the  crisis  of  his  malady. 

The  nether  gloom  into  which  he  was  plunged,  and 
the  steps  by  which  he  won  his  way  back  to  upper 
air,  are  set  forth  in  the  concluding  Books  of  'The 
Prelude,'  and  are  partly  described  in  the  character 
of  the  Solitary  in  'The  Excursion.'  These  aelf- 
dfiscriptionB,  though  somewhat  vague,  are  yet  well 
worth  attention,  for  the  light  they  throw  on  Words- 
worth's own  mental  history,  and  as  illustrating  by 
what  exceptional  methods  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
of  thai  time  was  floated  dear  of  the  common  wreck 
in  which  bo  many  were  entangled.  His  moral  being 
had  received  such  a  shock  that,  botli  aa  regards  man 
and  nature,  he  tried  to  close  his  heart  against  the 
sources  of  his  former  strength.  The  whole  past  of 
history,  he  Ijetieved,  was  one  great  mistake,  and  the 
best  hope  for  the  human  race  was  to  cut  itfielf  off  for 
ever  irom  all  sympathy  with  it.  Even  the  highest 
creations  of  the  old  poets  lost  their  charm  for  him. 
Tfaey  seemed  to  hint  mere  products  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  wanting  altogether  in  the  nobility  of  reason. 
Ue  tried  by  narrow  syllogisms,  he  tells  us,  to  unsoul 
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ihoae  myBterie-a  of  being  which  have  been  through  nil 
k  ages  the  bonds  of  man's  brotherhood.  This  is  rath«r 
f  vague ;  but  perhaps  we  are  not  wrong  in  supposing 
it  to  mean  that  he  grew  sceptical  of  all  those  higher 
faiths  which  cannot  be  demonstrably  proved.  This 
moral  state  reacted  on  his  feelings  about  the  visible 
universe.  It  became  to  him  less  spiritual  than  it 
used  to  be.  Turning  on  it  the  same  microscopic, 
unimagiaative  eye  which  he  had  turned  on  the  moral 
world,  he  leamt,  by  an  evil  infection  of  the  time, 
alien  to  his  own  nature,  to  compare  scene  with  scene, 
to  search  for  more  novelties  of  form  and  colour,  dead 
to  the  moral  power  and  the  sentiment  that  resides  in 
e&oh  individual  place.  lie  fell  for  a  time  nnder  a 
painful  tyranny  of  the  eye,  that  craves  ever  new  com- 
binations of  form,  uncounteracted  by  the  reports  of 
the  other  senses,  uninformed  by  that  finer  influence 
tliat  streams  from  the  soul  into  the  eye. 

In  this  sickness  of  the  soul,  this  '  obscuration  of 
the  master  vision,'  his  sole  sister  Dorothy  came,  tike 
his  better  angel,  to  his  side.  Convinced  that  his 
office  on  earth  was  to  be  a  poet,  not  to  break  his 
heart  against  the  hard  problems  of  politics  and  philo- 
sophy, she  led  him  away  from  perplexing  theories 
and  crowded  cities  into  the  open  air  of  heaven. 
Together  they  visited,  travelling  on  foot,  many  of 
the  most  interesting  districts  of  their  native  EngUad, 
and  mingled  freely  with  the  country  people  and  the 
poor.  There,  amid  the  freshness  of  nature,  his 
fevered  spirit  was  cooled  down,  earth's  '  first  diviner 
influence '  returned,  he  saw  things  again  as  lie  had 
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n  them  ID  boyhood.  It  was  not  merely  that  nntutv 
auted  on  his  senses  and  so  restored  his  mind's  health. 
His  understanding  saw  in  the  processes  of  earth  and 
%ky,  going  on  hj  steadfast  laws,  a  visible  image  of 
right  reason.  His  overwrought  feelings  were  eoolod 
and  soothed  by  the  contemplation  of  objects  in  which 
there  is  no  fever  of  passion,  no  impatience,  no  restless 
vanity.  His  imagination,  dazzled  ercwhilo  with  the 
whirl  of  wild  and  transitory  project*,  found  here 
something  to  rest  on  that  was  enduring.  This  free 
intercourse  with  nature  in  time  brought  him  back  to 
his  true  seli^  so  that  he  began  to  took  on  life  and  the 
framework  of  society  with  other  eyes,  and  to  seek 
there  too  for  that  which  is  permanent  and  intrinsi- 
cally good.  At  this  time,  as  lie  and  his  sister  wan- 
dered about  various  out-of-the-way  parts  of  England, 
where  they  were  strangera,  he  found  not  delight  only, 
but  instruction,  in  conversing  with  all  whom  he  met 
The  lonely  roads  were  open  schools  to  him.  There, 
as  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the  poorest. 
often  with  the  outcast  and  the  forlorn,  and  beard 
from  them  tlieir  own  histories,  he  got  a  new  insight 
into  human  souls,  discerned  in  them  a  depth  and  a 
worth  where  none  appear  to  careless  eyes.  The  per- 
ception of  these  things  made  him  loathe  the  thought 
if  those  ambitious  projects  which  had  lately  deceived 
He  ceased  to  admire  strength  detached  from 
1  purpose,  and  learned  to  prize  unnoticed  worth, 
sek  virtues,  and  lowly  charities.  Settled  judg- 
■  right  and  wrong  returned,  but  they  were 
I,  not  conventional  judgments.     In  his  esti- 
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mate  of  mta  he  set  no  store  by  rank  or  stalioii, 
little  by  those  'formalities'  which  have  been  mis- 
,  named  education.  For  he  asemed  to  himself  to  sea 
I  atter  hollowness  in  the  talking,  so-called  intellectual, 
1  world,  and  Httle  good  got  by  those  who  had  hold 
I  mofit  intercourse  with  it.  He  now  set  himself  to  see 
whether  a  life  of  toil  was  necessarily  one  of  ignor- 
ance ;  whether  goodness  was  a  delicate  plaui  requir- 
ing garden  culture,  and  inteltectiial  power  a  thing 
confined  to  those  who  call  themselves  educated  men. 
And  as  he  mingled  freely  with  all  kinds  of  people, 
he  found  a  pith  of  sense  and  a  solidity  of  judgment  here 
and  there  among  the  unlearned  which  he  had  &iled 
to  find  in  the  most  lettered ;  from  obscure  men  he 
heard  high  truths,  words  that  struck  in  with  his  own 
best  thoughts  of  what  was  feir  and  good.  And  love, 
inie  love  and  pure,  he  found  was  no  flower  reared 
only  in  what  is  called  refined  society,  and  requiring 
leisure  and  polished  manners  for  its  growth.  Exc«&- 
dve  labour  and  grinding  poverty,  he  grants,  by  pre- 
occupying the  mind  with  sensual  wants,  often  crush 
the  finer  affections.  And  it  is  difficult  for  these  to 
thrive  in  the  overcrowded  alleys  of  cities,  where  the 
human  heart  is  sick,  and  the  eye  looks  only  on 
deformity.  But  in  all  circumstances,  save  the  most 
abject,  sometimes  even  in  these,  he  had  seen  the  soul 
triumphing  over  sense,  the  heart  beating  all  th« 
truer  &om  living  in  contact  with  natural  wonts,  and 
with  the  reality  of  things.  In  our  talk  of  these 
matters  we  mislead  each  other,  and  books  mislead  ua 
still  more, — books,  wliich  in  that  day  more  than  now. 
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being  written  mostly  for  the  wealthy,  put  things  in 
artificial  light ;  lower  the  many  ^r  the  pleasure  of  the 
few,  magnify  external  differences  and  artificial  bar- 
riers that  separate  man  from  man,  and  neglect  the 
one  human  heart  In  opposition  to  all  this,  he  him- 
self had  found  '  love  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie,' 
the  finest  bloom  of  the  affections  where  the  outward 
man  was  rude  to  look  upon;  under  the  humblest 
guise  had  seen  souls  that  were  sanctified  by  duty, 
patience,  and  sorrow  : — 

'  Of  these,  said  I,  shaU  be  mj  song ;  of  these. 
If  fature  years  mature  me  for  the  task, 
WUl  I  record  the  praises,  making  verse 
Deal  boldly  with  substantial  things. — ^My  theme 
No  other  than  the  very  heart  of  man, 
As  found  among  the  best  of  those  who  live — 
Not  unexalted  by  religious  faith, 
Not  uninformed  by  books,  good  books,  though  few — 
In  nature's  presence :  thence  may  I  select 
Sorrow,  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight ; 
And  miserable  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  think  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human-kind,  and  what  we  are.' 

Then  follows  a  passage,  perhaps  the  most  finely 
thought,  most  perfectly  expressed,  in  the  whole  *  Pre- 
lude,' in  which  he  describes  the  different  kinds  of 
power,  the  different  grades  of  nobleness,  which  he 
had  found  among  the  poor.  It  is  too  long  to  quote 
here,  but  those  who  care  for  these  things  will  find  it 
worth  turning  to. 

His  mind  being  thus  restored  to  tone,  and  able 
to  look  once  more  on  common  life  with  love  and 
imaginative  delight,  the  visible  world  re-assumed  the 
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splendour  which  it  had  worn  for  him  ia  chi]dhoo"l, 
combined  with  that  which  only  thought  could  add — 
a  fuller  consciousness  of  the  sources  whence  this 
beauty  comes.  Hia  eye  now  looked  on  nature  with 
the  wonder  of  the  world's  childhood,  mellowed  with 
the  reflect! venesa  of  its  mature  age. 

Such  ia  the  pathway  by  which  Wordsworth  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  travelled  from  darkness  up 
to  light,  trom  distrust  of  all  truth  and  desptdr,  bade 
to  clear  convictions,  anil  peace  and  hope.  In  read- 
ing it  as  set  forth  in  'The  Prelude'  and  'The 
Excursion,'  many  have  complained  that  his  experi- 
ence was  an  exceptional  one,  and  contains  no  help 
for  others.  If  so,  small  blame  to  him.  Procesaes 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  transferred  bodily  from  one 
mind  to  another,  like  historical  facts  or  mathematical 
pro<)f3.  It  is  not  possible  for  minds  of  the  order  of 
Words  wort  ii's,  which  live  by  intuitions,  rather  than 
by  dmns  of  reasoning,  to  impart  to  otbeis,  or  indeed 
to  do  more  than  hint  at,  those  intuitions,  which, 
though  the  light  of  all  their  seeing,  are  bom  within 
them,  they  know  not  how.  Even  those  who  deal 
rooro  with  processes  uf  reasoning,  and  who  can  trace 
exactly  the  lines  of  thought  by  which  they  seem  to 
themselves  to  have  been  led  upward,  as  Coleridge 
has  in  some  measure  done,  although  they  may  com- 
municate to  others  the  intellectual  shape  which  their 
own  spiritual  apprehensions  have  taken,  cannot  at 
the  B&me  time  give  that  which  is  tlie  life  of  these 
apprehensions.  Those  who  read  their  arguments 
may,  no  doubt,  grasp  them  and  find  help  in  them, 
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in  so  far  as  their  intellectual  difEcuIties  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  writer.  But  will  this  enable  them 
to  envisage  and  moko  their  own  the  prlmiil  truths 
on  which  the  reasonings  repose,  and  from  which 
klone  thej^  draw  their  power  1  Is  it  not  of  the 
nature  of  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  that  if  they 
once  reach  a  man,  they  are  their  own  sufBcient 
evidence  1  Once  to  feel  them  is  to  know  them  to 
be  true,  with  a  conviction  such  as  no  arguments  can 
produce.  But  who  shall  enahle  another  thus  to  feel 
tniths  which  may  be  to  himself  the  life  of  life )  Not 
llie  reasoner.  He  at  best  but  convinces  the  under- 
standing, does  not  satisfy  the  spirit.  The  inspired 
thinker,  poet  or  other,  can  do  more.  He  can  touch 
others  who  are  lower  sunk  than  himself,  by  a  kind  of 
spiritual  contagion.  But  even  he  cannot  reach  to  the 
bottom,  and  minister  healing  to  the  mind  diseased. 
In  tile  last  resort  it  will  not  be  &om  the  intellects 
and  teachings  of  others  that  light  will  come.  That, 
if  it  come  at  all,  will  come  from  a  region  beyond  a 
inan*B  consciousness,  and  by  a  process  that  ho  cannot 
analyse.  In  these  deepest,  most  secret  workings  of 
t^e  soul,  no  one  man's  experience  will  exactly  fit  in 
with  that  of  any  other  man. 

But  here  I  must  pause.  For  in  this  account  of 
Wordsworth's  hour  of  darkness  and  restoration  to 
light,  given  almost  in  his  own  words,  I  have  soras- 
wliat  outrun  the  order  of  dates  and  places.  This 
restoration,  though  summed  up  in  the  concluding 
books  of  *  The  Prelude,"  could  not  have  taken  place 
in  a  few  months,  but  must  have  been  the  work  of  at 
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least  several  years.  Though  this  inward  ferment*- 
tion  working  itself  to  clearness  was  the  most  impor- 
tant)  the  bread-question  must,  at  the  same  time, 
have  been  tolerably  uigent.  To  meet  thisy  he  had, 
as  far  as  appears,  simply  nothing,  except  what  was 
allowed  him  by  his  friends.  Of  course,  neither  they 
nor  he  could  long  tolerate  such  a -state  of  depend- 
ence. What,  then,  was  to  be  done  1  Three  or  four 
courses  were  open  to  him — the  bar,  taking  orders, 
teaching  private  pupils,  and  writing  for  a  London 
newspaper.  All  passed  under  his  review,  but  to 
each  and  all  he  was  nearly  equally  aversa  It  must 
have  been  at  this  time  that  he  felt  so  keenly  those 
forebodings,  afterwards  beautifully  described  in  his 
poem  of  'Resolution  and  Independence,'  when  the 
fate  of  Chatterton  and  Bums  rose  mournfully  before 
liim,  and  he  asked  himself — 

'  How  can  he  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed  at  all  f ' 

In  this  juncture,  the  newspaper  press,  an  effectual 
extinguisher  to  a  possible  poet,  was  ready  to  have 
absorbed  him.  He  had  actually  written  to  a  friend 
in  London,  who  was  supporting  himself  in  this  way, 
to  find  him  like  employment,  when  he  was  delivered 
from  these  importunities  by  a  happy  occurrence. 
In  the  close  of  the  year  1794  and  the  beginning  of 
1795,  he  was  engaged  in  attending  at  Penrith  a 
friend,  Eaisley  Calvert,  who  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
consumption.  Calvert  died  early  in  1795,  and 
bequeathed  to  Wordsworth  a  legacy  of  £900.     He 
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i  divinod  Wordsworth's  genius,  and  believed  that 
lie  would  yet  do  great  things.  Seldom  indeed  lias 
M>  small  a  snm  produced  larger  results.  It  removed 
At  once  Wordsworth's  anxiety  about  a  profession, 
nacued  him  from  the  newspaper  press,  set  him  free 
lo  follow  Ilia  true  bent,  and  give  free  rein  to  the 
pontic  power  he  felt  working  within  him. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  legacy  was  to  restore 
Wordsworth  permanently  to  the  society  of  hia  sister. 
Uitbdlo,  though  they  met  whenever  occasion  offered, 
thef  hadnot  been  able  to  set  up  house  together;  but 
now  this  wu  DO  longer  impossibla  And  surely  never 
•iMtt  petformed  &  more  delicat«  service  for  brother 
tlua  Dorothy  Wordsworth  did  for  tho  poet.  De 
QoiiMqr  has  given  a  full  and  engaging  portrait  of 
thai  lady,  as  she  appeared  some  years  later  than  this, 
but  still  in  her  fervid  prime,  when  he  first  made 
aoqnaintance  with  her  brother's  family  at  Grasmere. 
Hs  dflwribes  her  aa  of '  warm,  even  ardent  manner,' 
now  banting  into  strong  expression,  now  checked  by 
deeoKKis  self-restraint,  of  profound  sensibility  to  all 
Ukings  beaotifiil,  with  quick  sympathy  and  deep 
iiBpTwibility  for  all  he  said  or  i)Uol«d,  seemingly 
inwudly  consumed  by  '  a  subtle  lire  of  impassioned 
inlenect'  And  yet  witlial,  so  little  of  a  literary 
lady,  ao  entirely  removed  from  being  a  bluestocking. 
tkat  ahe  wm  ignorant  of  many  books  and  subjects 
«hi^to  most  educated  persona,  were  quite  common- 
lAam;.     Such  she  was  when  De  Quincey  first  saw 

W  non  than  ten  years  after  the  brollier  and  sist«r 
>  to  live  together.     We  have  seen  how,  when 
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Wordsworth  relumed  from  France,  depressed  wiu 
sliame  and  despondency  fur  his  shipwrecked  hopes, 
she  turned  hiui  from  dark  and  harassing  thoughts, 
and  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  healiug 
powen  of  nature.  In  many  plaxtes  of  his  works  the 
poet  has  borne  grateful  testimony  to  all  she  did  for 
him.  At  this  time,  he  tells  us,  it  waA  she  who 
maintained  for  him  a  saving  intercourse  with  his 
true  self,  opened  for  him  the  obstrut'ted  passage  be- 
tween head  and  heart,  whence  in  time  came  genuine 
self-knowledge  and  peace.  Again,  he  says  that  bis 
iinttginatiou  was  by  nature  too  masculine,  austerr, 
even  harsh  ;  be  loved  only  the  sublime  and  terriWf, 
was  blind  to  the  milder  graces  of  landscape  and  of 
diaracter.  She  it  was  who  softened  luul  huinauizeil 
him,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  more  ludilen  beautie», 
bis  Iieart  to  the  gentler  afTections : 

'  She  jiMe  me  sjres,  ahc  gsvs  ma  ears  : 

And  bomblB  au-M,  uid  delioatc  (tax* ', 

A  heart,  tba  faunUin  a[  iw*st  teon, 

Aud  liiv«,  (ud  thought,  indjuf.' 

If  there  were  no  other  records  of  her  than  thom 
brief  extracts  t'rotii  her  journal  during  the  Highland 
tour,  which  stand  at  tlie  head  of  sevend  of  her 
brother's  poeras,  these  alone  would  prove  her  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  portion  of  his  genius.  Longer  ex- 
Incts  itata  tliem  occur  in  the  poet's  biography  aiul 
in  Uio  edition  of  the  poems  of  1857,  and  often  they 
seem  nearly  as  good  its  the  poems  which  they 
dace.  Migbt  not  that  wonderful  journal, 
be  given  entire,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  world  t 


Jiey  intro-     ^H 
even  yet,     ^H 

A 
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It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1 795,  at  Eacedown  in  Dor- 
setshire,  that  the  brother  and  sister,  on  the  strength 
of  the  nine  hundred  pounds,  set  up  house  together. 
This  was  the  first  home  they  had  of  their  own,  and 
Wordsworth  always  looked  back  to  it  with  a  special 
love.  So  retired  was  the  place,  that  the  post  came 
only  once  a  week.  But  the  two  read  Italian  together, 
gardened,  and  walked  on  the  meadows,  and  on  the 
tops  of  the  combs.  These  were  their  recreations! 
For  serious  work,  Wordsworth  fell  first  to  writing 
Imitations  of  Juvenal,  in  which  he  assailed  fiercely 
the  vices  of  the  time,  but  these  he  never  published. 
Then  he  wrote  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  the  poem  of 
'Guilt  and  Sorrow,'  not  published  till  long  after- 
wards, but  in  which  there  is  more  of  his  real  self 
than  in  anjrthing  he  had  yet  done.  Then  followed 
his  tragedy,  ^The  Borderers,'  which  all,  even  his 
greatest  admirers,  feel  to  be  a  failure.  Besides,  there 
were  one  or  two  shorter  poems,  in  his  matured  man- 
ner, such  as  the  '  Cumberland  Beggar,'  which  was 
written  partly  here,  partly  at  Alfoxden.  So  many 
trials  had  Wordsworth  to  make,  *  The  Evening  Walk,* 
the  *  Descriptive  Sketches,'  *  Imitations  of  Juvenal,' 
'The  Borderers,'  before  he  found  out  his  true 
strength  and  his  proper  style. 

More  important,  however,  than  any  poetry  com- 
posed at  Racedown  was  his  first  meeting  there  with 
S.  T.  Coleridge.  Perhaps  no  two  such  men  have 
met  anywhere  on  English  ground  during  this  cen- 
tury. Coleridge  when  at  Cambridge  had  read  the 
*  Descriptive  Sketches,'  and  finding  in  them  some- 
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thing  he  bad  never  found  ia  poetry  before,  longed  to 
know  their  author.  Since  leaving  Cambridge,  though 
two  years  and  a  half  younger  than  Wordsworth,  he 
had  gone  through  half  a  lifetime  of  adventure,  had 
served  as  a  private  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  been  an 
enthusiast  for  the  French  Revolution,  had  tried  to 
emigrate  with  Southey,  and  to  found  a  Pantisocracy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  been  stopped  by 
want  of  funds,  then  turned  Unitarian  preacher,  and 
was  now  a  young  poet  and  philosopher  on  the  loose. 
Miss  Wordsworth  describes  him  as  he  looked  on  his 
first  visit  to  Racedown.  For  the  first  three  minutes 
he  seemed  plain  :  '  Thin  and  pale,  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  not  good,  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  not  very 
good  teeth,  longish,  loose,  half-curling,  rough,  black 
hair,' — a  oontrast  to  Wordsworth  at  this  time,  with 
his  fine  light-brown  hair  and  beautiful  teeth.  Bat 
the  moment  Coleridge  began  to  speak,  you  tliought 
no  more  of  these  defects.  You  saw  him  as  his  friend 
afterwards  described  him — 


Or,  as  he  elsewhere  more  fully  portrayed  him — 

•A  noticMble  man  with  Urgegtvj  nje., 
And  •  pale  fsEC  that  (miumJ  aodanblaUf 
A>  It  ■  blooming  fice  it  ought  to  he  ; 
HoKj  bia  lov'hting  li[i  did  oft  ippmr 
t<ii|ir«a(Nl  by  weight  of  brooding  plumlatj  ; 
Profautid  hla  forehnd  vt»,  thnugli  not  Mvrra.* 

During  this  visit  Wordsworth  read  aloud  lo  Cole- 
ridge nearly  twelve  hundred  lines  of  hiank  verse, — 


'JT,'  says  Coleridge,  '  to  aDfthing  in  < 
gnigc'  This  probably  included  the  story  of  Margaret, 
ur  '  The  Kutned  Cottage,'  which  now  stands  at  the 
opening  of '  The  Hzcursion,'  and  certjiinly,  in  blank 
vetse,  Wordsworth  never  surpassed  that.  When 
they  parted  Coleridge  says,  '  I  felt  myself  a  small 
nua  beside  Wordsworth ;'  while  of  Coleridge, 
Wo«Iaworth,  cert«uiily  no  over-estimater  of  other 
men,  said,  'I  have  known  many  men  who  havel 
dona  wonderful  things,  but  the  only  wonderful  mani 
I  erer  knew  was  Coleridge,"  Their  first  intercourse 
bad  ripened  into  DdeDdship,  and  they  loDged  to  see 
more  of  eaclk  otiier.  As  Coleridge  was  at  this  time 
tinng  at  th^  village  of  Netlier  Stowey  in  Somerset- 
shin,  the  Wordsworths  removed  in  the  autumn  of 
1797  to  the  country-house  of  Alfoxden,  in  the  imme- 
'tiUe  neighbourhood.  The  time  he  spent  at  Alibxdeii 
WB4  one  of  the  most  delightful  seasons  of  Wordsworth's 
life.  The  two  young  men  were  of  one  mind  in  their 
poetic  t«£tes  and  principles,  one  too  in  political  and 
social  views,  and  each  admired  the  other  more  than 
he  did  any  other  living  man.  In  outward  circum- 
ttancea,  too,  they  were  alike  >  both  poor  in  money, 
but  rich  in  thoaght  and  imoginatiou,  both  in  the 
)  at  youth,  and  boundless  in  hopeful  energy, 
t  anminer  as  they  wandered  aloft  on  tlie  airy 
e  of  Qnantock,  or  dived  down  its  silvan  combe, 
t  high  talk  tljey  must  have  held  I  Theirs  wa^ 
D  for  boundless,  endless,  unwearied  talk  on  all 
«  human  and  divine.  Uazlitt  has  said  of  Cole< 
B  youth,  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  wotild 
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talk  on  for  e 
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-,  and  J 


1  wished  liim  to  tulk  on  fur 


r  ever,  t 

ever.  With  him,  as  his  youth,  so  was  Lis  age.  But 
most  men,  as  life  we&rs  on,  having  found  that  ail 
their  many  and  vehement  talkings  have  eerred  no 
tasting  end  of  the  eoul,  grow  more  hrief  and  tocitani. 
Long  after,  Wordsworth  speaks  of  this  as  a  very 
pleasant  and  productive  time.  The  poetic  well-head, 
now  fairly  unsealed,  was  flowing  freely.  Many  of 
the  shorter  poems  were  then  composed  from  the 
scenery  that  was  before  his  eyca,  and  from  incidents 
there  seen  or  heard.  Among  the  most  chanuteristie 
of  these  were,  '  We  are  Seven,'  '  The  Mad  Mother,' 
'The  Last  of  the  Flock,'  'Simon  Lee,'  'Expostula- 
.  tion  and  Beply,'  '  The  Tahles  Turned,'  '  Lines  to  hia 
I  Slater/  beginning  '  It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  ]llarch,' 
*  Lines  in  Early  Spring,'  beginning  '  I  heard  a  thou- 
oand  blended  notes,'  the  last  containing  these  words, 
which  give  the  key-note  to  Wordsworth's  feeling 
about  nature  at  this  time — 


If  any  one  will  read  over  the  sliort  poems  above 
named,  they  will  let  him  see  further  into  Worda- 
worth's  mood  during  this,  the  fresh  germinating 
spring-time  of  his  genius,  than  any  words  about 
them  can. 

The  occasion  of  their  making  a  joint  literary 
venture  was  curious.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
his  sister  wished  to  make  a  short  walking  tour,  for 
which  five  jwunds  were  needed,  but  were  not  forth- 
coming.    To  aupply  thi?  want  they  agreed  to  make 
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a  joint-poem,  and  send  it  to  some  magazine  wliich 
would  give  the  required  sum.  Accordingly,  one 
evening  as  they  trudged  along  the  Quantock  Hills, 
they  planned  *  The  Ancient  Mariner/  founded  on  a 
dream  which  a  friend  of  Coleridge  had  dreamed. 
Coleridge  supplied  most  of  the  incidents,  and  almost 
all  the  lines.  Wordsworth  contributed  the  incident 
of  the  shooting  of  the  albatross,  with  a  line  here  and 
there.  The  Ancient  Mariner  soon  grew,  till  it  was 
beyond  the  desired  five  pounds'  worth,  so  they 
thought  of  a  joint  volume.  Coleridge  was  to  take 
supernatural  subjects,  or  romantic,  and  invest  them 
with  a  human  interest  and  resemblance  of  truth. 
Wordsworth  was  to  take  common  every-day  inci- 
dents, and  by  faithful  adherence  to  nature,  and  by  true 
but  modifying  colours  of  imagination,  was  to  shed 
over  conmion  aspects  of  earth  and  facts  of  life  such 
a  charm  as  light  and  shade,  sunset  and  moonlight, 
shed  over  a  familiar  landscape.  Wordsworth  was  so 
much  the  more  industrious  6f  the  two,  that  he  had 
completed  enough  for  a  volume  when  Coleridge  had 
only  finished  ^The  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  begun 
'Christaber  and  *The  Dark  Ladie.'  Cottle,  a 
Bristol  bookseller,  was  summoned  from  Bristol  to 
arrange  for  publication,  and  he  has  left  a  gossip- 
ing but  amusing  account  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
two  poets  at  this  time,  and  his  visit  to  Alfoxden. 
He  agreed  to  give  Wordsworth  £30  for  the  twenty- 
two  pieces  of  his  which  made  up  the  first  volume  of 
the  Lyrical  BalladSy  while  for  *The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Marinere,'  which  was  to  head  the  volume, 
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be  laa^e  a  sepiLrate  bugain  with  Coleridge.  This 
volume,  wbich  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1798,  was 
the  first  which  made  WordBworth  known  to  the 
world  as  a  poet,  for  the  '  Descriptive  Sketches'  bad 
iittract«d  little  or  no  notice.  Of  the  balladfi  or 
shorter  poems,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  moetly 
composed  at  Alfoxden,  and  which  reflect  the  feelings 
and  incidents  of  bis  life  there,  I  shall  reserve  what  1 
have  to  say  for  a  more  general  survey,  Tbe  volume 
closes  with  one  poem  in  another  style,  in  which  the 
poet  speaks  out  his  inmost  feelings,  and  in  his  own 
'  gr&nd  style.'  This  is  the  poem  on  Tintem  Abbey, 
composed  during  a  walking  tour  on  the  Wye  with 
his  sister,  just  before  leaving  Alfoxden  for  the  Con- 
tinent. Read  these  lines  over  once  again,  however 
well  you  may  know  them.  Bear  in  mind  what  bae 
been  told  of  the  way  his  childhood  and  boyhood  had 
passed,  living  in  the  eye  of  nature,  the  separation 
tliat  followed  from  bis  favourite  haunts  and  ways, 
the  wild  fermentation  of  thought,  the  moral  tempest 
he  bad  gone  through,  the  return  to  nature's  lonely 
places,  and  to  common  life  and  peaceful  thoughts, 
with  intellect  and  heart  deepened,  expanded,  humun- 
ined,  by  having  long  brooded  over  tbe  ever-recurring 
questions  of  man's  nature  and  destiny ;  bear  tlieee 
tilings  in  mini),  and  as  you  read,  every  line  of  that 
masterpiece  will  come  out  with  deeper  meaning  and 
in  exacter  outline.  And  tlien  the  concluding  lines, 
in  wbich  the  poet  turns  to  his  sister,  his  fellow- 
traveller,  with  '  tbe  sliooting  lights  in  those  wild 
eyes,'  in  which  be  caugbl  *  gleams  of  past  existence' — 
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'  It  lolllude.  or  fesr,  or  pain,  at  griof, 
tiliDuld  bo  tbj'  portion  ' — 

what  propietic  pathos  do  these  words  assume  whea 
we  remeiaber  how  long  and  mournfully  ere  life 
coded  those  wild  eyes  were  darkened ! 

Before  tlie  volume  appeared,  Wordsworth  and  Ma 
siflteT  had  left  Alibxden,  and  sailed  with  Coleridge 
fur  Gemuuiy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Teason  for 
llwir  leaving  Soniereetshire  was  their  falling  under 
BQBjHcion  as  hatchers  of  sedition.  A  Government 
spy,  with  a  peculiariy  long  nose,  was  sent  down  to 
muih  them.  Coleridge  tells  an  absurd  story,  bow;, 
as  they  lay  on  the  Quantock  Hills,  conversing  about 
Spinoza,  the  spy,  its  he  gkiilked  behind  a  bank, 
ovrt^ieard  their  talk,  and  thought  they  were  speak- 
ing about  himself  under  the  nickname  of '  Spy-nosey.' 
Colvrid^  was  believed  to  have  little  harm  in  him, 
for  be  was  a  crack-brained,  talking  fellow ;  but  '  that 
Wordsworth  is  either  a  smuggler  or  a  traitor,  and 
meftDS  mischief.  He  never  speaks  to  any  one, 
hauiU  lonely  places,  walks  by  moonlight,  and  is 
always  "booing  about"  by  himself.'  Such  wss  the 
CMUti^r  talk ;  and  the  result  of  it  was,  the  agent  for 
Uw  ovmer  of  Alfoxden  refused  to  re-let  the  house  to 
>D  mipioiout  a  character.  So  tlie  three  determined 
to  ^Mck  up,  and  winter  on  the  Continent.  At  Hara- 
W^  however,  they  parted  company.  Their  osten- 
Mt  purpcae  was  to  learn  German,  but  Wordsworth 
Mil  his  sister  did  little  at  this.  He  spent  the 
"iniCT  of  1798-99,  the  coldest  of  the  century,  in 
Gunlu,  and  there,  by  the  German  charcoal-burners, 
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the  poet's  mind  reverted  to  Esthwaite  and  Westmore- 
land hills,  and  6tnick  out  a  number  of  poems  in  bia 
finest  vein.  '  She  dwelt  among  the  qntrodden  ways,' 
'  Lucy,'  or  'Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower,' 
'  Ruth,' '  The  Poet's  Epitaph,'  '  Nutting,'  '  The  Two 
April  Mornings,'  '  The  Fonntain,'  '  Matthew,'  are  all 
products  of  this  winter.  So  Wordsworth  missed 
German,  and  gave  the  world  instead  immortal  poems. 
Coleridge  went  alone  to  Gottingen,  learned  German, 
dived  for  the  rest  of  his  life  deep  into  transcen- 
dental metaphysics,  and  the  world  got  no  more 
Ancient  Mariners. 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
set  forth  from  Goslar  on  their  return  to  England. 
As  they  left  that  city  behind,  and  felt  the  spring 
hreeze  fan  their  cheeks,  Wordsworth  poured  forth 
that  joyful  strain  with  which  'The  Prelude'  opens. 
Arrived  in  their  native  land,  they  passed  most  of 
the  remainder  of  the  year  with  their  kindred,  the 
Hutchinsons,  at  Sockhum-on-Tees,  occasionally  travel- 
ling into  the  neighbonring  dales  and  fells  of  York* 
shire.  In  September,  Wordsworth  took  Citleridge, 
who  also  had  returned  from  abroad,  and  had  seen 
but  few  mountains  in  his  life,  on  a  walking  tour  to 
show  him  the  hills  and  lakes  of  native  Westmoreland. 
'  Haweswator,'  Coleridge  writes,  '  kept  my  eyes  dim 
with  tears,  but  I  received  the  deepest  delight  from 
the  divine  sisters,  Bylnl  and  Grasmere."  It  was 
then  that  Wordsworth  saw  the  small  house  at  the 
Town  End  of  Grasmere,  which  he  and  his  sister  soon 
Alter  fixed  on  as  their  liome. 
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From  Sockbum-on-Tees  William  and  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  set  forth  a  little  before  the  shortest  day, 
and  walked  on  foot  over  the  bleak  fells  that  form  the 
watershed  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland.  As  side 
by  side  they  paced  the  long  dales,  and  set  their  faces 
to  the  Hambleton  hills,  the  ground  was  frozen  hard 
under  their  feet,  and  the  snow-showers  were  driving 
against  them.  Yet  they  enjoyed  the  snow-showers, 
turned  aside  to  see  the  frozen  waterfalls,  and  stopped 
to  watch  the  changing  drapery  of  cloud,  sunshine, 
and  snow-drifb  as  it  coursed  the  hills.  At  night  they 
lodged  in  cottages  or  small  wayside  inns,  and  there, 
by  the  kitchen-fire,  Wordsworth  gave  words  to  the 
thoughts  that  had  occurred  to  him  during  the  day. 
A  great  part  of  *  Hart-leap  Well*  was  composed 
daring  one  of  these  evenings,  from  a  tradition  he 
had  heard  that  day  from  a  native.  And  of  a  sunset 
Been  during  the  same  journey,  some  of  the  glory 
still  lives  in  the  sonnet  ending 

'  They  are  of  the  sky, 
And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away.' 

The  poet  and  his  sister  reached  Grasmere  on  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year  1799,  and  settled  in  the 
small  two-storeyed  cottage  at  that  part  of  the  village 
called  Town-End.  The  house  had  formerly  been  a 
public-house,  with  the  sign  of  the  Dove  and  the 
Olive  Bough,  but  was  henceforth  to  be  identified 
with  Wordsworth's  poetic  prime.  The  mode  of  life 
on  which  they  were  entering  was  one  which  their 
friends,  no  doubt,  and  most  sensible  people,  called  a 
mad  project.     With  barely  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
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between  them,  they  were  turning  their  back 
world,  cutting  themselves  off  from  profeesions, 
chances  of  getting  on,  society,  and  settling  them- 
selves down  in  an  oulrof-the-way  comer,  with  no 
employment  bat  verse-making,  no  neighbours  but 
the  homely  dalesmen.  \Vhen  a  man  makes  such  a 
choice,  be  has  need  to  look  well  what  he  does,  and 
to  be  sure  that  be  can  go  through  with  it  In  the 
world's  eyes  nothing  but  success  will  justiiy  such  a 
renunciant,  and  the  world  will  not  be  too  ready  to 
grant  that  success  has  been  attained.  But  Words- 
worth, besides  a  prophet-like  devotion  to  the  truths 
he  saw,  bad  a  prudence,  self-denial,  and  perseverance, 
rare  among  the  sons  of  song.  To  Himself  may  be 
applied  the  words  he  uses  in  a  letter  to  Sit  George 
Beaumont,  when  speaking  of  another  subject  than 
poetiy : — '  It  is  such  an  animating  sight  to  see  a  man 
of  genius,  regardless  of  temporary  gains,  whether  of 
money  or  praise,  fixing  his  attention  solely  upon 
what  is  interesting  and  permanent,  and  finding  his 
happiness  in  an  entire  devotion  of  himself  to  such 
pursuits  as  shall  mdBt  ennoble  human  nature.  Vie 
have  not  yet  seen  enough  of  this  iu  modem  times.' 
He  himself  showed  this  sight,  if  any  man  of  bis  age 
did.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  were  not  only 
praised  in  verse,  but  acted  out  by  htm  and  his  siBter 
in  that  cottage  bom& 

The  year  1800  was  ushered  in  by  a  long  storm, 
wbirii  blocked  up  the  roads  fur  luontlis,  and  kept 
them  much  indoors.  Tliia  put  their  I«mpers  to  the 
proof,  but  they  stood  the  test.     Spring  weather  G«t 
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them  free,  and  brought  to  their  home  a  much-loved 
sailor  brother,  John,  who  was  captain  of  an  Indiaman. 
In  their  frugal  housekeeping,  the  sister,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, had  much  to  do  indoors,  but  she  was  always 
ready,  both  then  and  years  after,  to  accompany  her 
brother  in  his  mountain  walks.  Those  who  may 
wish  to  know  more  of  their  abode  and  way  of  life, 
will  find  an  interesting  sketch  of  these  given  by  De 
Quincey,  as  he  saw  them  seven  years  later.  There 
was  one  small  room  containing  their  few  books, 
which  was  called,  by  courtesy,  the  library.  But 
Wordsworth  was  no  reader ;  the  English  poets  and 
ancient  history  were  the  only  two  subjects  he  was 
really  well  read  in.  He  tells  a  friend  that  he  had 
not  spent  five  shillings  on  new  books  in  as  many 
years,  and  of  the  few  old  ones  which  made  up  his 
collection  he  had  not  read  one-fifth.  As  for  his 
study,  that  was  in  the  open  air.  *  By  the  side  of  the 
brook  that  runs  through  Easdale,'  he  says,  '  I  have 
composed  thousands  of  verses : ' — 

'  He  marmors  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own.' 

Another  favourite  resort  for  composition  at  this 
time  was  the  tall  fir-wood  on  the  hillside  above  the 
old  road  leading  from  Grasmere  to  EydaL  Society 
they  found  in  the  families  of  the  'statesmen'  all 
about.  For  Grasmere  was  then,  like  most  of  the 
neighbouring  dales,  portioned  out  among  small  but 
independent  peasant  lairds,  whose  forefathers  had 
for  ages  lived  and  died  on  the  same  farms.  With 
these  men  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  lived  on  terms 
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of  kiuiilineBS  aud  equal  hoapitality.  He  would  re- 
ceive them  to  tea  in  his  home,  or  would  go  to  snp 
ia  theirs.  If  the  invitation  wait  to  some  homestead 
ill  a,  difitaut  vale,  the  ladies  would  travel  in  a  cart, 
the  poet  wolldug  by  its  side.  Among  these  men,  in 
their  pastoral  republic,  the  life  wa*  one  of  not  too 
laborious  industry  ;  the  manners  were  simple,  maoJy, 
and  severe.  The  statesmen  looked  after  the  sheep, 
grew  hay  on  their  own  land  in  the  valley,  and  each 
could  turn  out  aa  mauy  sheep  to  feed  on  the  fell  or 
common  (as  they  call  it)  during  the  summer  months, 
as  they  could  provide  hay  for  in  the  winter.  Their 
chief  source  of  income  was  the  wool  from  the  flock, 
and  this  not  sold  in  the  fleece,  but  spun  into  threail 
by  the  wives  and  daughters.  These,  with  their 
spinning-wheels,  were  in  high  esteem,  for  they  did 
more  to  maintain  the  house  than  the  spade  or  plough 
of  the  husbands.  Wordsworth  loved  this  manner  of 
life,  not  ooly  hecauae  he  had  been  familiar  with  it 
from  childhood ;  but  also  because  he  knew  what 
Bterling  worth  and  pure  domestic  virtues  Ghelt«rt.-<1 
under  tliese  roofs.  He  lived  to  see  it  rudely  broken 
up.  Machinery  put  out  the  spinning-wheel,  and  the 
atatesmen's  lands  passed  for  the  most  part  into  other 
hands. 

The  few  Etateemcn's  families  who  survived  down  to 
a  recent  time  in  and  around  Grasmere  relainedan  affec- 
tionate and  reverent  remembrance  of  the  '  pawet,'  as 
th«y  in  their  Westmoreland  dialect  called  him,  long 
after  he  had  left  ibein  for  Eyda)  Mount.  Many 
Btoriea  I  have  heard    them  tdt  of  his  ways,  whili^ 
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living  at  the  Town-End ;  how,  alone,  or  ofbener  with 
his  sister,  at  night-fall,  when  other  people  were  going 
to  bed,  he  would  be  seen  setting  out  to  walk  to 
Dunmail  Baise,  or  climbing  that  outlying  ridge  of 
Fairfield,  which  overhangs  the  forest-side  of  Gras- 
mere,  there  to  be  all  night  long  till  near  the  breaking 
of  the  day.  At  such  a  time  it  may  well  have  been, 
when  on  those  heights  he  was  alone  with  the  stars, 
and  the  voices  of  the  mountain  streams  were  coming 
up  from  far  below,  that  the  '  Ode  on  Mortality '  first 
came  to  Imn.  When  in  their  houses  strangers  have 
read  aloud,  or  told  in  their  own  words,  some  of  his 
shorter  poems  descriptive  of  incident  and  character, 
or  the  two  books  of  *  The  Excursion  *  which  describe 
the  tenants  of  the  churchyard  among  the  mountains,  I 
have  heard  old  residenters  name  many  of  the  persons 
there  alluded  to,  and  go  on  to  give  more  details  of 
their  lives. 

The  first  months  at  Grasmere  were  so  indus- 
triously employed,  that  sometime  in  the  year  1800, 
when  a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Lyrical 
Ballads  was  being  reprinted,  he  added  to  it  a  new 
volume,  containing  thirty-seven  new  pieces.  Among 
these  were  the  poems  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  composed,  during  the  German  winter,  as  well 
as  some  new  ones  which  had  been  suggested  since 
he  settled  at  Grasmere.  Such  were  the  '  Idle  Shep- 
herd Boys,*  *  Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places/ 
*  The  Brothers,*  *  Michael,'  all  redolent  of  the  West- 
moreland fells.  Theise  two  volumes  cannot  be  said 
to  have   failed,  for  they  were  reprinted  in  1802, 
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And  again  m  1S05  ;  and  in  1806,  Jeffrey,  even  nlien 
inveighiog  against  a  new  and  better  volume  of  poems, 
apeaka  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  as  '  unqueetionahly 
popular.'  I  shall  not,  however,  stay  to  comment  on 
their  contents  till  I  have  done  with  narrative.  Only 
K  few  facts  stand  out  prominently  from  the  happy 
and  industrious  tenor  of  the  life  at  Grasmere.  In 
1802,  that  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  to  tlie  last  refused 
to  pay  to  the  Wordsworths  their  due,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  better-minded  kinsman,  who  paid  to 
them  the  original  debt  of  £5000  due  to  tlieir  fatlier, 
with  £3500  of  interest.  This  was  divided  into  five 
shares,  of  which  two  went  to  the  poet  and  his  sister. 
Tliis  addition  to  his  income  enabled  the  poet  to  take 
to  himself  a  wife,  his  cousin,  and  the  intimate  friend 
of  bis  sister,  Mary  Hutchinson,  whom  he  had  long- 
known  and  loved.  It  is  she  whom  be  describes  in 
his  exquisite  lines — 

•  A  crp«turB  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  ulnn'a  dally  food ; 
A  perfect  woniu,  Doblf  planned. 
To  vun,  to  oomfoTt,  and  comniand  ; 
And  ;bt  a  ipirit  itUI,  and  lirigbt 
With  aomething  of  an  unfti  light.' 

They  lived  togetJier  in  as  great  happiness  as  is 
Allowed  to  homan  beings,  till  the  poot  had  fulfilled 
bis  foonoore  yean,  when  she  survived  him  a  few 
years  longer. 

In  the  August  of  1 80D,  Mrs,  Wordsworth  having 
bMn  kept  at  home  by  domestic  duties,  Wordsworth 
and  his  sister  set  out  fnaa  Keswick  with  Coleridge 
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on  their  memorable  tour  in  Scotland.  They  travelled 
gnat  part  of  the  way  dd  foot,  up  Nithsdale,  Emd  so 
OB  tow&rds  the  Highlands.  Coleridge  turned  back 
soon  sAer  they  had  reached  Loch  Lomond,  being 
either  lazy  or  out  of  apirits.  Everywhere  as  they 
trudged  along,  they  saw  the  old  familiar  Highland 
sights,  as  if  none  had  ever  eeen  them  before  j  and 
wherever  they  moved  among  the  mountains,  they 
left  footprints  of  immortal  beauty.  He  expressed 
what  he  saw  in  verse,  she  in  proae,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  ia  the  more  poetic.  Of  all  that  has  been, 
or  may  yet  be,  said  or  sung  about  the  Highlands, 
what  words  can  ever  equal  those  entries  in  her 
journal  'i  what  poems  can  ever  catch  the  soul  of 
things  like  the  'Address  to  Kilchnm  Castle,' 
'  Glen-Almain,'  '  Stepping  Westward,'  and  '  The 
Solitary  Reaper '  1  The  la^t  of  these,  perhaps  the 
moat  perfect  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  must  have 
been  suggested  as  they  walked  somewhere  in  the 
region  about  Loch  VoU,  between  the  braes  of  Bal- 
quhidder  and  Strathire.  Wliat  was  the  name  of  her 
who  suggested  it,  and  where  is  she  now  t  Who  can 
tell  f  But  whether  she  be  still  alive  in  extremeat 
old  age,  or,  as  is  far  more  likely,  long  since  laid  in 
Balquhiddor  kirkyanl  or  in  some  other,  in  that  poem 
she  will  sing  on  for  ever  in  eternal  youth,  to  delight 
generatious  yet  to  be. 

In  the  beginning  of  1805,  the  first  great  sorrow 
fell  on  Wordsworth's  home,  in  the  loss  of  bis  brother. 
Captain  Wordsworth.  He  was  leaving  England, 
int«ndhig  to  make  one  more  voyage,  and  then  to  re- 
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turn  and  live  with  his  sister  and  brother,  when,  bjr 
the  carelessness  of  a  pilot,  his  ehip  was  run  on  the 
shambles  of  the  Bill  of  PortIiuii],an(I  he  with  the  larger 
part  of  his  crew  went  iIowti.  For  long  Wordsworth 
was  almost  inconsolable,  he  so  loved  and  honoured 
his  brother.  His  letters  at  this  time,  and  his  poems 
long  After,  are  darkened  with  this  grief.  In  one  of 
these  letters  this  striking  thought  occurs : — '  Wliy 
have  we  sympathies  that  make  the  best  of  ns  so  afraid 
of  inflicting  i>ain  and  sorrow,  which  yet  we  see  dealt 
about  BO  lavishly  by  the  Supreme  Govemorl  Why 
should  our  notions  of  right  towards  each  other,  and 
to  nil  sentient  beings  within  our  influence,  differ  t 
widely  from  what  appears  to  be  His  notion  and  rule, 
if  everything  were  to  end  here  1 '  Captain  Words- 
worth had  greatly  admired  his  brother's  poetry,  but 
saw  tliat  it  would  take  time  to  become  popular,  and 
would  probably  never  be  hicr.itive.  So  he  would  work 
for  the  family  at  Town-End,  he  said,  auiJ  William 
would  do  something  for  the  world.  '  This  is  the  end 
of  his  part  of  the  agreement,'  says  the  poet ;  '  Go<l 
grant  me  life  and  strength  to  fultil  mine ! ' 

In  1807,  Wordsworth  came  out  with  two  more 
volumes  of  poetry,  for  the  most  part  produced  at 
Grasmere.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty- seventh  year, 
so  that  these  volumes  may  be  said  to  close  the  spring- 
time of  hip  genius,  and  to  be  iu  consummata  Hower. 
Some  of  his  after  works  may  liave  equalled  tliese, 
and  may  even  fihow  an  increased  moral  depth 
and  religious  tenderuess.  But  there  is  about  tbi- 
beet  of  the  Grasmere  poems  an  ethereal  touch  ol 
Ideality,  which  be  perhaps  never  afterwards  reached. 
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Besides  the  Scottish  poems  already  noticed,  there  were 
the  earliest  instalinent  of  sooneta,  some  of  them  the  best 
he  ever  wrot«,  as  that '  London  seen  from  Westminster 
Bridge ;'  '  It  ia  a  beauteouB  evening,  calm  and  free ;' 
'TheWorld  is  too  much  with  lis;'  'Toussaint  L'Ouver 
ture ;'  '  Milton,  thon  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour ! ' 

These  volumes  contain  also  '  The  Song  of  Brougham 
Castle;'  'Besolution  and  Independence ;'  the  poem 
to  the  Cuckoo,  beginning,  '0  blithe  new-comer;' 
*  Elegiac  Stanzas  suggested  by  the  picture  of  Peele 
Castle;'  and  last,  and  chief  of  all,  the  'Ode  on  In- 
timations of  Immortality.'  The  three  last  named 
especially  have  that  indescriliable,  unapproachable 
ideality,  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  characteristic 
of  his  best  poems  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the  '  Ode  on 
Immortality'  marks  the  highest  limit  which  the  tide 
of  poetic  inspiration  has  reached  in  England  within 
this  centuiy,  or  indeed  Bince  the  days  of  Milton.' 

As  Wordsworth's  outward  as  well  as  his  inward 
history  lias  been  traced  thus  far,  it  may  be  well  not 
to  take  leave  of  it  without  here  noting  the  few  facts 
that  yet  remain.  The  cottage  at  the  Town-End  of 
Grasmere  was  his  home  from  the  close  of  1799  till 
the  spring  of  1S08.  This  was  the  time  when  his 
inspintion  was  at  flood-tide.  At  Town-End,  as  we 
have  seen,  '  Michael,'  '  Resolution  and  Independence,' 
'The  Cuckoo,'  "The  Solitary  Reaper,'  and  the  other 

<  ll  hu  UUly  been  inggeated  Ihat  Wordiworth  owed  the  firat 
fcint  of  (his  gTMt  ode  to  Benry  Vtugliui'i!  poaai  called  the  Retreat, 
KM  thoMwho  have  obioned  bow  deep  down  in  Wordiworth'e 
ulnnliy  thM  sense  of  the  mjotcrr  and  idealityof  childhood,  and 
hmr  OtlKa  It  crope  oat  in  his  works,  vrill  be  ilow  to  <>elieTe  that  lie 
fcsd  to  BO  to  Ksy  Mtriiuic  lource  to  find  iu 
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memorials  of  Scotlund,  'The  Song  of  Broughani 
C&stle,'  '  Stanzas  on  Peele  Castle,'  and,  above  all,  the 
immortal '  Ode,'  first  saw  the  light.  There  too  most 
of '  The  Prelude '  was  written,  besides  many  smaller 
poemB.  In  1808,  aa  the  Town-End  cottage  had 
grown  too  small  for  his  increasing  family,  he  was 
obliged  to  move  to  Allan  Bank, — a  now  honse  which 
was  hardly  finished,  on  the  top  of  a  knoll  to  the  west 
of  Grasmere,  overlooking  the  lake.  Here  he  re- 
nuuned  till  the  spring  of  1811  ;  but  the  house  was 
for  some  time  unfinished,  and  the  chimneys  smoked, 
and  to  this  hia  biographer  has  attributed,  what  he 
thinks,  a  comparative  dearth  of  production  during 
these  three  years.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  was  probably  at  Allan  Bank  that  the 
greater  part  of  '  The  Exinirsinn '  was  composed, 
though  it  was  not  published  till  some  years 
later.  Coleridge  was  an  inmat«  of  Wordsworth's 
home  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Alhiii  Bank 
residence.  In  the  spring  of  1811,  Wordaworth  was 
obliged  to  remove  thence  to  the  Parsonage  of  Gras- 
mere, situated  between  the  church  and  the  lake. 
The  poet's  stay  here  was  darkened  by  the  loss  of  two 
i){  his  little  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  who  were  laid 
side  by  side  in  the  same  grave,  hard  by  in  Graamero 
churchyard.  A  small  blue  stone  preserves  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  written  by  the  poet  over  his  boy  : — 

'Six  montlui  to  lit  fean  wldod  he  rcnikjiied 
Upon  Uila  linflil  earth,  by  iln  amUlnfid : 
O  blaawd  Lord  I  vhoH  mcmjr  tlim  mnorod 
A  diild  whoiD  btbt;  »j»  tlut  lixik«1  on  luved ; 
Support  Qi,  tauh  na  calinlf  In  ratlga 
VilM  ws  potwued,  ind  now  ii  wtaaltj  tbloe  1' 
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This  affliction,  which  at  the  Parsonage  was  rendered 
insupportable  by  the  continual  sight  of  the  two 
graves,  made  the  poet  and  hia  family  glad  to  quit  the 
vale  of  Grasmere  for  a  new  home  at  Rydal  Mount, 
which  offered  itaelf  in  the  spring  of  1813.  This  was 
their  last  migration,  and  there  the  poet  and  his  wifo 
lived  till,  many  years  nfter,  they  were  carried  back  to 
join  their  children  in  the  churchyard  of  Grasmere. 

EychU  Mount  saw  a  good  deal  of  poetry  composed, 
but  not  much  in  the  poet's  finest  vein.  It  witnessed, 
however,  many  other  good  things :  an  easy  com- 
petence brought  to  the  poet's  door  in  the  shape  of  a 
distributorship  of  stamps, — the  steady  growth  of  his 
reputation  from  comparative  obscurity  till  he  took 
hia  acknowledged  place  beside  the  chief  kings  of 
English  song, — thirty-seven  years  of  contented  and 
beneficent  life,  rounded  by  a  peaceful  close.  Besides 
the  two  children  lost  in  1812,  the  poet's  family  con- 
sisted of  a  daughter  and  two  bods.  The  daughter, 
'  Dora,'  afterwards  Mrs.  Quillitian,  died  before  her 
father;  the  two  sons  still  survive.  These  facts  are 
not  irrelevant,  but  essential  ones  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Wordsworth,  Few  poets  have  been  by  nature 
GO  fitted  for  domestic  happiness,  and  fewer  still  have 
been  blessed  with  so  abundant  a  share  of  it.  The 
strength  and  purity  of  his  home  affections,  so  deep 
and  undisturbed,  entered  into  all  that  he  thought 
and  sang.  Herein  may  be  said  to  have  lain  the 
heart  of  '  central  peace '  that  sustained  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  life  and  poetry. 

The  account  I  have  ^ven  of  the  growth  of  WoriU- 
wortli's  mind  from  childhood  to  maturity  has  been 
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extracted  mainly  from  '  The  Prelude,'  aud  is  nieaul 
to  tlirow  light  on  the  aim  and  spirit  of  his  poetry. 
If  a  discriminating  mental  history  of  the  poet  could 
be  giveD,  followed  by  an  edition  of  his  works,  in 
which  the  several  poems  were  arranged,  not  in  the 
present  arbitrary  manner,  but  chronologically  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  their  composition,  this  would 
form  the  best  of  all  commentaries.  There  were  three 
epochs  in  Wordsworth's  poetry,  though  these  sliade 
BO  insensibly  the  one  into  the  other,  that  any  attempt 
exactly  to  define  them  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary. 
What  I  have  already  called  the  spnog-time  of  his 
genius  would  reach  from  his  first  settling  at  Hnce- 
down,  or  at  any  rate  his  going  to  Alfoxden  in 
1797,  till  hia  leaving  Grasmero  Town-End  in  1808. 
The  second  epoch,  or  full  midsummer  of  his  poetry, 
would  include  hia  time  at  Allan  Bank  and  lUs  first 
years  at  Rydal  Mount,  as  far  as  1818  ur  1820.  This 
was  the  time  when  '  The  Excursion,'  '  Laodamia,' 
'  Dion,'  and  the  '  Duddon  Sonnets '  were  composed. 
The  third  epoch,  or  the  sober  autumn,  reaching  fcom 
about  1820  till  he  ceased  from  the  work  of  composi- 
tion, is  the  time  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  other 
sonnets,  of  '  Yarrow  Eeviaited,'  and  the  Scottish 
poems  of  1833  ;  aud  lastly,  of  the  memorials  of  his 
Italian  tour  in  1837. 

But  to  return  to  ttie  puuuis  of  the  first  epoch.  It 
wae  the  two  volumes  of  1807,  those  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  contained  the  very  prime  ore  of  bis 
genius,  that  called  forth  Jeffrey's  well-known  vitu- 
peration.    The  unfairness  of  that  review  lay  in  this, 
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B  weak  parts  of  the  book  were  brought  out  in 
rang  relief,  while  the  best  were  thrown  as  far  as 
ssible  into  the  background.  Over  '  the  unfortu- 
Alice  Fell,'  aa  it  haa  been  called,  the  critic 
nukes  himself  meny,  and  by  estraftitig  a  number  of 
homely  matter-of&ct  lines  and  stanzas,  which  occur 
here  and  there  in  the  other  poems,  contrived  to 
make  Wordsworth's  name  a  bye-word  for  many  a 
day  for  bathos  and  pnerility.  But  his  verdict  on 
ibe  Ter7  beet — those  which  all  the  world  has  since 
acknowledged — prove  that  to  the  Edinburgh  law- 
gir«r  on  matters  of  taste,  poetic  originahty  was  as  a 
picture  to  a  blind  man's  eye.  '  Yarrow  Unvisited ' 
ha  calls  '  &  very  tedious,  affected  performance.'  After 
(fOOtiDg  from  and  describing  '  Resolution  and  Inde- 
pondence,'  he  thus  concludes :  '  We  defy  the  bitterest 
oneny  ot  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  produce  anything  at 
all  parallel  to  this  &om  any  collection  of  English 
poetry,  or  even  from  the  specimens  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Soalhey.'  In  the  s«ne  strain  he  quotes  from  the 
■  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,'  in  which  he  thinks  thnt  the 
author,  striving  after  force  and  originality,  produces 
■tithing  bol  absurdity.  Lastly,  the  '  Ode  on  Immor- 
tality '  ia  '  the  moeb  illegible  and  unintelligible  part 
of  tb«  publication.'  The  only  parts  of  the  two 
vohmea  quoted  with  approbation  are  the  Brougham 
Mog  and  three  sonnets.  These  facts  I  have  men- 
tuoad,  not  from  a  wish  to  disinter  long-since  buned 
MriEes,  but  because  allu^on  to  them  is  necessary  to 
hrii^  out  the  true  force  of  Wordsworth  both  as  a 
,  muL  and  a  poet.     The  result  of  this  review  was  to 
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Btop  the  sale  of  hU  poems  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  whoever  else  might  be  suuffed  out  by  a  aevere 
review,  Wordeworth  could  not  bo  so  silenced.  To  a 
friend  who  wrote  condoling  with  bim  on  the  severity 
of  the  criticism — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
those  days  the  verdict  of  tlie  Edinburgh  was  all  but 
omnipotent — he  replied  :  '  Trouble  not  yourself  npoit 
their  present  reception;  of  what  moment  is  that 
compared  with  what  I  trust  is  their  destiny ! — to 
console  the  afflicted  ;  to  odd  sunshine  to  daylight, 
by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to  teach  the  youn<; 
and  gracious  of  every  age  to  see,  to  think,  anil 
fed,  and,  therefore,  to  become  more  actively  and 
securely  virtuous ;  this  is  their  office,  which  I  trust 
they  will  faithfully  perform,  long  after  we  (that  is, 
all  that  ia  mortal  of  as)  are  mouldering  in  our 
grave*.'  Again :  '  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  aharc 
with  me  an  invincible  confidence  that  my  writings 
(and  among  them  these  little  poems)  will  co-operalo 
with  the  benign  tendencies  in  human  nature  ami 
society,  wherever  found ;  and  that  they  will,  in  their 
degree,  be  efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better, 
and  happier.'  This  language  is  not  vanity,  but  the 
calm  coniidence  of  a  man  who  feels  the  rock  under 
his  feet,  knows  that  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  ever- 
lasting truth  of  things.  In  the  issue  between  the 
critic  and  the  poet,  the  world,  long  neutral,  or  rather 
adverse  to  the  latter,  at  length  sided  with  him.  and 
will  continue  permanently  to  do  so.  Before  his 
death  he  saw  posthumous  fame  secured  to  him  ;  but 
it  b  instructive  to  note  what  a  change  thirty  yeara  , 
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had  made  in  his  feeling  regarding  it.  In  1837,  he 
thus  writes  to  another  .correspondent :  '  I  am  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  that  vast  ocean  I  must  sail  so 
soon ;  I  must  speedily  lose  sight  of  the  shore ;  and 
I  oonld  not  once  have  conceived  how  little  I  now  am 
troubled  by  the  thought  of  how  long  or  how  short  a 
time  they  who  remain  on  that  shore  may  have  sight 
of  me.' 

What  is  there  in  these  poems  which  there  is  not 
in  any  other  1  What  is  their  peculiar  virtue  1  To 
seize  and  set  forth  in  words  the  heart  of  anything 
with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar  is  not  easy ; 
nevertheless  something  of  this  kind  must,  however 
imperfectly,  be  attempted.  In  the  opening  of  '  The 
Prelude^*  Wordsworth  tells  us  that  when  he  first 
seriously  thought  of  being  a  poet,  he  looked  into 
himself  to  see  how  he  was  fitted  for  the  work,  and 
seemed  to  find  there  *  that  first  great  gift,  the  vital 
souL'  In  this  self-estimate  he  did  not  err.  The 
vital  soul,  it  is  a  great  gift,  which,  if  ever  it  dwelt 
in  man,  dwelt  in  Wordsworth.  Not  the  intellect 
merely,  nor  the  heart,  nor  the  imagination,  nor  the 
conscience,  nor  any  of  these  alone,  but  all  of  them 
condensed  into  one,  and  moving  all  together.  In 
virtue  of  this  vital  soul,  whatever  he  did  see  he  saw 
to  the  very  core.  He  did  not  fumble  with  the  out- 
side or  the  accidents  of  the  thing,  but  his  eye  went 
at  once  to  the  quick, — rested  on  the  essential  life  of 
it.  He  saw  what  was  there,  but  had  escaped  all 
other  eyes.     He  did  not  import  into  the  outward 
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world  transient  fancies  or  feelings  of  liia  own,  '  the 
pathetic  fallacy,'  na  it  has  been  named ;  but  he  saw  it, 
as  it  exists  in  itself,  or  perhaps  rather  as  it  exists  in 
its  permanent  moral  relations  to  the  human  spirit 

Again,  this  soul  within  him  did  not  work  with 
effort; 'no  painful  groping  or  grasping.  It  was  as 
vital  in  its  receptivity  as  in  its  active  energy.  It 
could  lie  long  in  a  '  wise  passiveness,'  drawing  the 
things  of  earth  and  sky  and  of  hnman  life  into  it- 
self as  the  calm,  clear  lake  does  the  imagery  of  the 
smroundlng  hilla  and  overhanging  sky. 


■  Tbink  not,  'niicl  all  thii  mi^jhty  sum 

Of  thing*  for  erar  ipwking, 

Thnt  nothing  in  itnelf  will  rome, 

Bnt  WB  mnat  Itill  bo  aiwldnft." 

Those  early  spring  poems  at  Alfoxdeu,  from  which 
these  lines  are  taken,  specially  express  what  I  mean, 
— the  wonderful  interchange  that  went  on  between 
him  and  all  the  things  about  him,  they  flowing  into 
him.  he  flowing  out  into  them.  His  soul  attracted 
them  to  itself,  as  a  mountain-top  draws  the  clouds, 
and  at  their  touch  woke  up  to  feel  iU  Imiship  wiili 
the  mysterious  life  that  is  in  all  nature,  and  in  each 
separate  object  of  nature.  This  is  tho  cardinal  work ' 
of  the  imagination,  to  possess  itself  of  the  life  of 
whatever  thing  it  deals  with.  In  the  extent  to 
which  ho  did  this,  and  the  truthfulness  with  which 
he  did  it,  lies  Wordsworth's  supreme  power. 

Hence  one  may  observe  that  all  genuine  imagiiLs- 
tion  is  essentially  truthful,  and  the  purer  it  is,  the 
more  truthful     The  reports  it  brings  in,  so  &r  from 
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fanuca,  are  the  finest,  most'  liiilden 
trntfas.  in  Wordsworth,  tLe  higher  his  mspiration 
rises,  the  more  penetrating  ia  his  truthfulness. 
Wh»t  may  be  the  relation  between  tlie  truths  which 
inuginntion  rereaJs,  and  those  whioti  are  the  result 
if  scientific  diBcovery,  who  shall  determine  1— rit 
~  ~  be  a  fine  inquiry  fol-  one  who  can  to  work 
try  one  must  feel  that 
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J  of  a  dear  moonlight  sky  more 
trntUnll;  in  ita  relation  to  the  human  spirit,  tlian 
«af  mere  meteorologist  caa  do.  What  words, 
IKWlic  or  sdentiSc,  will  ever  render  the  mountain 
stillness  like  these  few  plain  onea  f — 

'  Ths  alwp  tiM  ii  amoDg  the  lontljr  hills ; ' 
or  (he  in^reasion  made  by  a  solitary  western 
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this  rendering  of  the  inner  truth  of 
wludi  Mr.  Arnold  has  happily  called  '  the  interpre- 
Utire  power  of  poetry'.*  This  must  be  that  ■which 
Wordsworth  himself  means  when,  in  his  preface,  he 
Mya  that  'poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge ;  it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which 
is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science.'  And  it  ia  '  the 
Tital  Bonl'  in  the  poet  which  penetrates  into  thi^, 
«wl  reads  it  ofi'  for  other  men.  This,  too,  is  what 
Is  meant  when  we  find  it  said  in  'The  Prelude'  that 
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imaginatioii,  in  its  highest  use,  is  but  another  name 
for  '  absolute  power,  clearest  insight,  reason  in  her 
most  exalted  mood;'  and  that  this  imagination, 
exercised  on  outward  nature  and  on  hum&n  life, 
is  the  parent  of  love,  or  feeling  intellects  This 
language  will,  no  doubt,  to  some  sound  mysdal. 
But  it  is  the  langu:^  of  one  who  possessed 
that  which  be  spoke  of  in  larger  mass,  and  of  finer 
quality,  than  any  Englishman  since  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  power  in 
Wordsworth  which  is  the  source  of  that  indescrib- 
able charm  which  many  have  felt  in  his  poetry,  and 
have  found  in  none  other  before  or  since.  They 
were  brought  by  it  for  a  moment  soul  to  soul  with 
truth,  caught,  as  they  read,  a  glimpse  into  the  life 
of  things  such  as  no  other  poet  of  these  days  has 
given  them.  This  clearness  of  vision,  rare  at  all 
times,  becomes  much  rarer  as  the  ages  go  on.  The 
naming  era,  when  men  could  still  give  namea  to 
things,  is  long  past,  and  with  disuse  the  faculty  has 
died  out.  Under  heaps  of  words,  which  we  receive 
without  effort,  dead  metaphors,  forails  of  extinct 
poetic  acts,  the  moulding  power  of  imagination  lies 
buried.  And  not  only  language  has  got  stiff  and 
hardened,  but  society  has  become  complicat«d  in  a 
thousand  ways;  phrases,  custom,  conventionality, 
doubts,  disputes,  lie  many  layers  thick  above  every 
new-bom  souL  The  revolutionary  age  into  which 
Wordsworth  was  bom  may  have  made  some  rentA  in 
these,  and  let  the  basement  of  trutii  be  here  and 
there  se«n  through.     And  yet,  even  with  this  help, 
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what  power  must  have  dwelt  in  that  quiet  eye  to  J 
pat  all  theae  obstnictioue  aside,  and  see  things  ai 
for  itself,  as  if  no  one  had  ever  looked  on  them  1 
before! 

This  power  maaifestB  itself  in  Wordsworth  espe- 
cially in  two  directions,  as  it  is  turned  on  nature,  and 
as  it  is  turned  on  man.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, examine  them  separately,  though,  in  reality, 
they  often  blend.  Between  Wordsworth's  imagina- 
tion, however,  as  it  works  in  the  one  direction  and 
in  the  other,  there  is  this  difference.  In  dealing 
vitJi  nature,  it  has  no  limit :  it  is  as  wide  as  the 
world  ;  as  much  at  home  when  gazing  on  the  little 
celandine,  as  when  moving  with  the  vast  elemental 
forcee  of  earth  and  heaven.  In  human  life  and 
rharacter  his  range  is  narrower,  whether  these 
timitstions  came  from  within,  or  were  self-imposed. 
His  sympathies  embrace  by  no  means  all  human 
things,  but  within  the  range  which  they  do  embrace, 
his  eye  is  no  leas  penetrating  and  true.  About 
nature,  it  has  become  eo  much  the  fashion  to  rave, 
there  has  been  so  much  counterfeit  enthusiasm,  that 
it  is  a  subject  one  almost  dreads  speaking  of.  But 
whatever  it  may  be  to  most  men,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  free  nature,  mountain  solitudes,  were  as 
esMntial  to  Wordsworth's  heart,  as  the  air  to  his  lungs. 
About  this,  nothing  he  has  said  goes'Tjeyond  the 
simple  truth.  Of  hia  manner  of  dealing  with  it  in 
bis  poetry,  the  following  things  may  be  noted  t — 

Fint,  When  he  would  place  some  particular  land- 
scape before  the  reader,   he  does  not  heap  up  ah 
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exhaustive  euumeralioo  of  det-ails.  Only  one  or  two 
t>f  the  most  esseatinl  featitrea  faithfully  given,  and 
then  irom.  these  he  passes  at  once  to  the  sentiment, 
the  genius  of  the  place,  that  which  gives  it  indivi- 
duality, and  makes  it  tliis  and  no  other  place. 
Knmerous  instances  of  the  way  in  which  he  seizes 
the  inner  spirit  of  a  place  and  utters  it,  will  occur 
to  every  reader.  To  give  one  out  of  many :  after 
sketching  briefly  the  outward  appearance  of  the  four 
fraternal  yew-trees  of  Borrowdale,  who  else  could 
have  condensed  the  total  impressions  into  such  lines 
as  these,  so  intensely  imaginative,  so  profoundly 
true! — 

'  BcaMth  whow  tMt  roof 

Of  bouglia,  u  if  far  letUd  pnrpoie,  deckad 

Wiih,  nnrpjoidng  beirlw— gbtnllj  ahapea 

Maf  meet  at  DoonUdg  ;  Ttai  ocil  trembliug  Ilope, 

Silence  uid  Foreaight ;  Daath  tlis  Skeleton, 

And  Time  lbs  Bkidow  ;  ttrnv  to  cetebnil«, 

Aa  in  «  natiml  Umple,  icattered  a'er 

Witb  eltan  Dndlitnrlied  o(  mnuy  atone, 

United  wonhip;  or  iu  mute  repose 

To  lie  and  Uateo  to  the  monnUin  flood, 

HnrmuriDg  trma  Qluunun'i  inmost  ra*ei.' 

When  in  this  passage,  or  in  that  wonderiul  poem, 
'What,  are  you  stepping  westward  1'  and  many, 
more,  we  find  the  poet  qii ritualizing  so  powerfully 
the  familiar  appearances  and  common  facts  of  earth, 
adding,  as  he  iiimself  says, 


The  Gonaecrstion,  and  the  poel'a  dream,* 

one  is  tempted  to  ask,  Is  this  true,  is  tlie  light  real, 
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or  only  fantastic  1  Now  in  tbis,  I  i 
WordaworUi's  transcendent  power,  that  the  ideal 
light  he  sheda  is  a  true  light,  and  the  more  ideal  it 
ia,  the  more  true.  Poets,  all  but  the  greatest,  are 
apt  to  adoni  things  with  fantastic  or  individual  hues, , 
to  suffuse  them  with  their  own  temporary  einotioi^ 
which  Mr.  Buskin  has  called  the  'pathetic  fallacy^ 
The  ideal  light  which  Wordsworth  sheds  does  not  so, 
but  brings  out  only  more  vividly  the  real  heart  of 
nature,'  the  inmost  feeling,  which  is  really  there, 
and  is  recognised  by  Wordsworth's  eye  in  virtue  of 
the  kinship  between  nature  and  his  soul.  If  it  be 
aiked  how  is  this,  I  can  but  reply,  that  there  is  a 
I  wonderful  and  mysterious  adaptation  between  the 
'  external  world  and  the  human  soul,  the  one  answer- 


'  This  eiiiresalon  biw  been  obJKtad  to  a«  Tigiie  or  meaniag- 
Icu.  It  la  certaialy  ■  condenasd  form  of  wordi,  but  it  lims  iit 
cxprefitiig  a  rttl  thoDgb  aubtla  truth.  If  uksd  to  eipUln  it,  I 
ibould  do  H  >□  tbia  way :  Each  iceoe  In  nature  bu  in  it  a  pnwir  ', 
of  (Hnkening,  in  ettrj  behalder  of  seiudbility,  an  Impreailini  p«a- .. 
liar  to  itielf,  such  ai  no  otbar  loene  can  exactly  call  up,  Tbia 
may  be  called tbe  'heart'  oi  'character'  of  tbat iceue.  It  iaquit« 
■nalogou*  to,  it  losoevbaX  vaguer  than,  the  particular  impression 
lirodnced  upon  ns  by  the  prsstrnce  of  each  indlTidual  man.  Now 
th*  aggregate  of  the  imprcssiam  produced  by  many  scenes  in 
nature,  or  rather  the  power  in  nature  on  a  large  acale  of  producing 
neb  tnpleHioD*  on  os  ;  is  what,  for  want  of  another  name,  I  baie 
called  Iha  'heart'  of  natnre.  The  teat  of  what  a  the  realheartor 
chanelar  of  any  scene  la  to  be  ascertctncd  by  tbe  experience  oF 
Irhat  the  largest  namber  of  man  of  the  traeat  poetic  seoaibility 
UnI  Id  the  presence  of  that  acana.  What  it  la  in  satore  whidi 
produce* tbeae  imprttsions  on  bumos  imaginations  I  da  not  under- 
laka  to  say.  But  that  one  cannot  explain  the  cauie  or  mode 
dI  operMion,  is  no  rcaiou  why  one  «hould  nut  notice  and  name  the 
(acU 
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ing  to  the  other  in  ways  not  yet  explained  by  any 

Stamdly^  It  is  perhaps  but  tumiug  to  another  aide 
of  th«  same  quality  to  note  what  a  base  of  natural. 

ntbor  Uiui  ptiUoso  ' ' 
o£  Um  ej«  which 

liam  lay  at  tlie  bottom 
•th  turned  on  nature. 

'WheraM  to  most  me) 

terial  world  is  a  heavy, 

grow,  iUkI  mass,  eart] 
hue  and  tfa«ra  with  boi 

of  black  mud,  painted 
rnr,  Wordsworth  felt  it 

lo  bo  »  linng,  broat 

jr,  not  dead,  but  fiill  of 

Btrange  life  ;  hi«  eye 

tw  into  it,  as  if  it  were 

transparent.     So  stn... 
him,  that  in  diildhood  i 

d  this  feeling  possess 

S[>,\iki!i{;  of  himself  at 

that  age,  he  says,  '  I  was 

uft«n  anabl«  to  think  f^  e^teniil  things  aa  having 
external  existence,  «ad  I  commonod  with  all  I  saw 
ai  aomethin^  not  apart  from,  bnt  inherait  in  my 
own  immaterial  nature.  Kbuiy  times  while  going  to 
school  have  I  graq>ed  at  a  waU  or  tree  to  recall  my- 
self tnm  the  abyss  of  idealism  to  the  reality.  At 
that  time  I  waa  afraid  of  snch  processes.  In  later 
periods  of  life  I  have  deplored,  as  we  have  all  reason 
to  do,  a  aubjugation  of  an  opposite  character,  and 
hare  rejoiced  over  these  semembrances.'  Here  ia- 
idealism,  far  beyond  that  of  Berkeley  or  any  other 
philosopher,  engendered  not  by  subtle  argnments  of 
metai^ysics,  but  bom  from  within  by  sheer  force 
of  soul,  before  which  the  solid  mass  ctf  earth  is 
fused  and  unsubstantialixed.  Out  of  moods  like 
these,  or  ratber  the  remembrance  of  them,  are  pro- 
jected aome  of  his  most  ideal  lights,  such  as  ftam 
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tbe  ch&nn  of  his  finest  poems,  like  the  lines  to 
t  Cuckoo,  and  the  *Ode  on  Immortality."  Hence 
m«  the 

'  ObiUnate  qaMtionings 
Of  MtiM  tiA  outward  tbingt, 
Fsllingi  from  m,  TBnlaltiugs/ 

Ivhich  he  looked  back  to  with  thankful  joy  in 
e  manhood.  With  these  abstract  and  vision- 
r  feelings  there  blended  more  tender  human  re- 
mhrancea  of  that  early  tjme,  making  together  a 
beanttful  light  of  morning  about  his  after  days,  and 
touching  even  the  common  things  of  life  with  an 
■ITeeting,  tender  solemnity. 

,  With  this  spiritualizing  power  of  bouI 

(foidsworth  combined  another  faculty,  which  might 

1  the  most  opposed  to  it, — wonderful  keenness 

i  faithfulness  of  eye  for  the  minutest  facts  of  the 

1  world-     Seldom  in  his  library,  much  in  the 

a  air,  at  all  hours,  in  all  seasons,  from  childhood 

1  age,  his  watchful  obseirant  eye  had  stored  hie 

ind  with  all  the  varied  and  ever-changing  aspects 

r  nature.     His  imagination  was  a  treasure-house 

B  he  drew  forth  things  new  and  old,  the  old 

It  aa  if  new.     No  modem  poet  has  recorded  so 

e  and  so  varied  a  number  of  natural  facts  and 

■■pfiearanoes,  which  had  never  before  been  set  down 

I  m  books.    And  these  he  brings  forth,  not  as  if  he 

I  i»A  not«d,  and  carefully  photographed  them,  to  bo 

]  wpniduced  whenever   an   occasion   offered,  but  as 

tsni^  knowledge  that  had  come  to  him  unawares, 

uul  itcoired  with  the  naturalness  of  an  instinct. 
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Many  no  doubt  hod  seen  before,  but  who  before  bim 
had  BO  described  the  hare  t — 

"The  gnus  it  bright  irlth  raindrops  ;  on  the  moon 
The  b&re  u  nuuiiag  m»*  in  bar  mirtb  ; 
And  with  hu-  feet  ihe  (roBi  the  plushy  euth 
Ruieu  &  miat ;  that,  glittering  in  the  iQn, 
Biinii  with  her  all  tho  way,  wherever  tilt  doth  nm.' 

Or  agftio,  who  dae  would  have  noted  the  effect  of 
ft  leaping  trout,  or  of  a  croaking  raven,  in  bringing 
out  the  Bolitarineas  of  a  mountain  tarn  I — 

'There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  flsh 

Send  throngh  the  tarn  a  lonely  dieer  ; 
The  cngt  repest  the  raven's  crosk 
In  symphony  luatetB.' 

Or  again,  is  the  calm  bright  evening  after  a 
stonny  day — 

■  Loud  is  the  Tale  I  the  voice  ii  up 

With  which  she  speaks  wben  etonus  are  goiM, 
A  mighty  unison  o(  streams  I 

'  Loud  li  the  Tale  I_tbis  inland  depth 

In  peace  is  roaring  like  the  sea  ; 
Ton  star  upon  the  mouDtain-top 

Is  listening  quietly.' 

Who  but  Wordsworth  would  have  set  off  th« 
uproar  of  the  vaJe  by  the  stillness  of  the  star  on 
the  mountun  head )  Here,  in  paseiiig,  I  may  note 
the  strange  power  there  is  in  his  simple  prepositioQ& 
The  star  is  upon  the  mountain-top ;  the  silence  is  in 
the  stairy  sky ;  the  sleep  is  among  ibe  hills ;  '  tb« 
gentleness  of  heaven  ii  on  the  sea,'  not '  broods  o'er,' 
as  tho  later  e«litionB  have  it.  This  double  gift  of 
j  soul  and  eye,  highest  ideality  and  most  lit«»l  real- 
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D  combined,  have  made  him  of  all  modem  poeta 
Nature's  most  nnorring  interpreter.' 

Fourthly,  Hence  it  comes  that  all  the  moods  aod 
outgoings  of  nature  are  tilike  open  to  him ;  every 
kind  of  country  renders  up  to  him  its  secret.  He  ia 
alike  tme,  whether  in  describing  the  boundless  flats 
of  Salisbury  Plain,  combs  and  dells  of  western 
SomerBet«hire,  fells  and  lakes  of  native  Cumberland, 
Yorkshire  moors  and  dales,  wilder  glens  of  our  own 
Highlands,  or  the  pastoral  quiet  of  the  Border  hills. 
Who  save  him  could  have  gathered  up  the  whole 
feeling  of  Yarrow  into  that  consummate  stanza, 
'  Meek  loveliness,'  etc.  eta  1 

If  there  ia  pre-eminence  in  any  one  department,  it 
is  in  the  interpretation  of  his  own  mountains.  This 
is  so  altogether  adequate  and  profound,  that  it  has 
often  aeemed  as  if  those  dumb  old  solitudes  had,  after 
slumbering  since  the  beginning  of  time,  at  last  waked 
to  consciousness  in  him,  and  uttered  tbeir  inmost 
heart  through  his  voice.  No  other  mountains  have 
tver  had  their  soul  so  perfectly  expressed.  Philo- 
sophers have  dreamed  that  nature  and  the  human 
soul  arc  the  two  limbs  of  a  double-cleflod  tree,  spring- 
ing from  and  nnited  in  one  root ;  that  nature  is 
unconscious  soul,  and  the  soul  is  nature  become  con- 
•cious  of  itself.  Some  such  view  as  this,  if  it  were 
true,  might  account  for  the  marvellous  sympathy 
there  is  between  Wordsworth's  poetry  and  the  spirit 

■  Ko  one,  tfait  I  know,  ttat  yet  Md  hii  fiiigsr  oa  *  lingle  mii- 
Uika  inulc  b7  Wardiwoitb  wiU)  r^vd  to  asr  ippBuince  of 
■utor*  (IT  fact  ID  uutunU  biitory,  thoQEh  keea  observen  hava  dau« 
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that  is  in  his  own  mountains,  and  for  bis  power  of 
rendering  their  mute  being  into  bis  solemn  melodiofl. 
But  it  is  now  time  to  look  at  that  other  side  of 
things  in  which  his  vitality  of  imagination  is  seen. 
His  meditative  eye  penetrates  not  less  deep  when 
turned  on  the  heart  and  character  of  man,  than  when 
it  contemplates  the  face  of  nature.     It  has  however 
been  already  noted,  that  while  in  the  latter  depart- 
ment his  range  is  limitless;  in  the  former,  it  ia  not 
only  restricted,  but  restricted  within  very  marked  aad 
definite  bounds.     For  man  as  he  ia  found  in  cities, 
or  as  he  appears  in  the  complex  conditions  of  ad- 
vanced   civilisation,    Wordsworth    cares   little ;     he 
turns  his  back  on  the  streets,  the  drawing-rooms, 
the  mart,  and  the  'change,  but  lovingly  enters  Uie 
cottage  and  the  farm,  and  walks  with  the  shepherd 
on  bis  hills,  or  the  vagrant  on  lonely  roads.     The 
choice  of  his  characters  from  humble  and  rustic  Ufe 
was  caused  partly  by  the  original  make  of  his  natore, 
|>artly  from  his  early  training,  which  made  him  more 
at  home  with  these  than  with  artificial  man,  partly 
also  from  that  republican  fervour  which  he  imbibed 
hia   opening   manhood.      He   believed   tliat  in 
1  BDOntry-people  what  is  permanent  in  human  nature, 
Cthe  essentia]  feelings  and  passions  of  mankind,  exist 
■in  greater  simplicity  and  ati«ngth.     Their  manners, 
»  thought,  spring  more  directly  from  such  feelings, 
^and  more  fulhfiilly  express  them.    Their  lives  and 
occupations    too    are    '  with   grandeur  circumfused.' 
Thus  they  are  invested  with  a  glory,  beyond  others, 
from  the  background  of  wild  and  beautiful  nature 
■gainst  which  ihcy  are  seen.     These  are  th< 
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e  ^veB  for  eelecting  his  subjectB  from  bumble  life, 
£Uil  vithin  this  raoge  he,  for  the  moat  part,  confines 
himfielt  There  is  still  another  limitation.  Even  in 
these  character  he  is  not  eo  much  at  home  in  dealing 
with  their  trivial  outside  appearance,  or  little  laugh- 
able pecnl Unties  of  manner  or  coetume.  He  has 
small  caring  for  these  things,  aod  when  he  sets  to 
describe  them  he  often  fails,  as  in  the  'Idiot  Boy" 
perhaps,  and  in  '  Goody  Blake."  A  few  touches  of 
-Tsal  Jt&tn.oiir  would  liave  wonderfully  relieved  these 
personages,  but  this  Wordsworth  has  not  to  give. 
He  cannot,  as  Bums  often  does,  exhibit  hia  humble 
characters  dramatically,  does  not  Jaugh  and  siug, 
much  less  drink,  with  his  peasants ;  he  is  not  quite 
one  of  themselves,  sharing  their  thoughts,  and  having 
no  other  and  higher  thoughts.  What  he  sets  him- 
self to  portray  is  their  serious  feelings,  the  deep 
things  of  their  souls,  that  in  which  the  peasant  and 
the  peer  are  one,  and  in  which,  as  Wordsworth 
thinks,  the  advantage  may  often  lie  with  the  former. 
He  has,  as  Coleridge  has  said, '  deep  sympathy  with 
man  as  man ;  hut  it  is  the  sympathy  of  a  cpntem- 
jlator,  rather  than  a  fellow- sufferer  or  co-mate; 
but  of  a  contempUtor  from  whose  view  no  difference 
of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of  nature ;  no  injuries 
of  time  and  weather,  of  toil,  or  even  of  ignorance, 
wholly  disguise  the  human  face  divine,'  In  fact  it 
is  tlifi  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  man  which  he  most 
sees  and  feels,  and  other  things  are  interesting  chiefly 
u  they  affect  this.     His  thoughts  dwell  in 

'Tli«  depth,  and  sot  the  tumult  of  the  bodI,' 
not  on  the  surface  manners,  nor  on  the  effervescent 
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and    transilory  emotions,   but  oq  those  which 
steadfast  and  for  ever.     It  is  in  virtue  of  his 
insight  into  these,  that  common  incidents  assume 
him  an  iniportanc«  and  interest  which  to  less 
tivB  men  has  seemed  exaggerated  or  sometimes  erea 
ludicrous.      The   reflectious,   however,   which   they 
awake  in  him  on:  not  only  true  and  deep,  but  tliey 
are  such  as  add  new  dignity  <x  tenderness  to  human 
life.     A  frail  old  man  thanked  him  fervently  for 
cutting  through  for  him  at  a  blow  an  old  root,  which 
he  had  long  been  hailing  at  in  vain.     The  tears  in 
the  old  man's  eyes  drew  out  from  Wordsworth  this 
.  reflection —        ' 

>  I  'n  bMird  of  hurti  unkind,  kind  deeds 

With  coldnui  atill  ratuming ; 
AIM  I  thi  gratitiids  of  men 

Uath  oftuur  teftmn  monniing.' 

In  setting  forth  such  character  aa  The  Brothers 
Michael,  the  Cumberland  Beggar,  etc  etc  (though 
in  the  last  of  these  there  ia  aomowbat  too  much 
moralizing),  he  gives  them  not  only  as  common 
acquamtances  see  them,  or  aa  they  appear  to  them- 
selves ;  this  be  does,  but  sometUing  mure.  He  leU 
US  see  them  in  their  relations  to  those  unseen  laws 
of  the  moral  world,  of  which  tliey  themselves  may  be 
unaware,  but  which  they  suggest  to  tlie  inspired  in- 
i  nghl  of  the  i>oet.  And  in  this  way  the  emotions 
called  forth  by  the  sight  of  suffering  do  not  end  in 
mere  emotion,  but  strike  into  a  more  enduring,  that 
is,  a  moral  ground,  and  so  are  idealised  and  relieved. 
This  moral  vision  has  a  wonderful  power  to  elevate-, 
often  to  solemnize,  things,  the  lowliest  and  most 
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It  has  been  said  that  Bums  has  caused 

in;  an  eye  to  look  on  the  poorest  thatched  cottage 

^ttf  the  Scottish  peasantr;  with  a  feeling  which,  but  for 

Bums,  the  beholder  had  never  known.     The  same 

Bioy  be  swd  of  Wordsworth,  with  a  difference.     He 

hu  revealed,  in  the  homeliest  aspecta  of  humble  life, 

k  beauty  and  worth  not  recognised  before,  or  long 

I  lbrgott«ii.     He  has  opened  for  men  new  sources  of 

bitArcst  in  their  kind,  not   only  in  shepherds  and 

knbs,  bub  in  tattered  beggars,  and  gipsies,  and 

■raywom  tramps. 

Much  stuff  has  been  talked  and  written  about 
■WordHWorth  being  a  merely  subjective  poet.  Critics 
bad  good  need  to  be  sure  they  were  right  before  they 
charscterize  great  poets  by  such  vague,  abstract 
words ;  for  they  quickly  gel  inUt  the  minds  of  the 
resdiag  public,  and  stick  there,  and  do  much  mis- 
chief. True  it  is  that  Wordsworth  has  read  his  own 
aaui,  not  that  which  was  accidental  or  peculiar  in  ' 
htn,  but  that  which  he  had  in  common  with  all 
higji  and  ima^native  men.  But  is  this  all  t  has  he 
doa«  nothing  moret  If  ever  man  caught  the  soul 
of  things,  not  himself,  and  ei:pressed  it,  Wordsworth 
did.  That  be  has  done  it  in  nature  almost  limit- 
lMs)y  we  have  seen.  In  man  he  has  done  it  not  less 
tnily,  though  more  restrictedly.  Taking  the  restric- 
tions at  their  utmost,  what  contemporary  poet  (I  do 
lun  vpuok  of  Scott  in  his  novels)  has  left  to  bis 
I  enntry  such  a  gallery  of  new  and  individual  por- 
^  a  a  permanent  possession  1  The  deeper  side 
«^ character  no  doubt  it  is, — the  heart  of  men,  not 
l)jdr  clothes, — ^but    it  is  character  in  whicli   there 
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ia  nothing  of  himBelf,  nothing  which  all  men  might 
not  or  do  not  share.  The  affliction  of  Margaret,  the 
Mad  Mother,  Gipaiea,  Laodamia,  the  Highland 
Reaper,  the  Waggoner,  Peter  Bell,  Matthew,  Michael, 
the  Cumberland  Beggar,  all  the  tenants  of  the 
Churchyard  amoDg  the  Mountains — what  are  these  1 
'What  but  80  many  separate,  individual,  outstanding  . 
portraits,  into  which  all  of  himself  that  enters  is  only 
the  eye  that  can  see  and  read  their  souls  on  their 
deeper  side.  For  it  is  not  their  outward  contour, 
nor  their  complexion,  nor  dress,  ho  busies  him- 
self with.  Ue  painted,  as  Titian  and  Leonardo  did 
their  great  portraits,  with  the  deeper  Bonl  predomi- 
nating in  the  countenance.  If  he  seized  this,  h« 
cared  little  for  the  rest.  Let  us  discard,  then,  that 
foolish  talk  about  Wordsworth  as  a  merely  snhjectiva 
poet,  who  could  give  nothing  but  his  own  feelings, 
or  copies  of  hia  own  countenance. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  in  which  this  vital 
power  of  imagination  in  Wordsworth  might  be 
viewed.  Only  one  more  of  these  I  must  note,  and 
then  pass  on.  He  pushed  the  domain  of  poetry  into 
a  whole  field  of  subjects  hitherto  unapproached  by 
the  poets.  In  him,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
contemporary  writer  either  of  prose  or  verse,  we  set; 
the  highest  spirit  of  this  century,  in  its  contrast  with 
that  of  the  preceding,  summed  up  and  condensed. 
What  most  strikes  one,  in  recurring  to  the  poetry 
I  of  the  Pope  and  Addison  period,  is  its  external 
I  duuractor,  and  the  limited  range  of  subjects  which 
1  dealt  with.     In  iJie  writings  of  that  time,  tbe 
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|r  of  the  intellect  is  little  leavened  by  Beniimeui<, 
little  of  individud  character  ia  suffered  to  tranHpire. 
The  heart,  it  would  seem,  was  either  dormant,  or 
kept  under  strict  sui'veillance,  and  not  allowed  t*i 
iDterfere  with  the  working  of  the  understanding. 
Lit«ratiire  appeared  like  a  well-bred,  elderly  gentl<v 
man  in  ruffles  and  peruke,  of  polished  but  somewhat 
chilling  manners,  which  meet  all  warmth  of  feeling 
with  the  &OBt  of  etiquette.  And  just  as  in  such 
society  conversation  ia  restricted  to  certain  subjects, 
of  these  touches  but  the  surface,  and  does  even  that 
In  set  phrases,  so  it  was  with  the  literature  of  the 
golden  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges, 
Prom  this  very  limitation  in  the  range  both  of  sub- 
jects and  treatment,  there  arose  in  the  hands  of  the 
masters  a  perfection  of  style  within  these  limits; 
jtut  as  in  the  finitude  of  Grecian  architecture,  per- 
CKtion  is  more  easily  attained  than  in  Gothic  with 
its  infinite  aims.  In  the  writers  who  followed,  so- 
called  classicism  degenerated  into  conventionality  in 
Bsbject,  in  treatment,  and  in  language.  In  Cowper, 
aa  hu  been  said,  we  ace  the  beginning  of  the  recoil. 
But  it  was  by  Wordsworth  that  the  revolt  waa  most 
openly  proclaimed  and  most  fully  carried  out.  The 
chuged  spirit  was  no  doubt  in  the  time,  and  would 
hare  made  its  way  independently  of  any  single  man. 
But  nc^ne  power  could  have  helped  it  forward  more 
efTectually  than  the  capacious  and  inward-seeing  soul 
of  Wordsworth.  Whereas  the  poetry  of  the  former 
age  had  dealt  mainly  with  the  outside  of  things,  or 
if  it  sometimeB  went  further,  did  bo  with  such   a 
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stereotyped  matiner  and  diction  as  to  make  it  u 
like  external  work,  Wordsworth  everywhere  went 
straight  to  the  inBide  of  things.  We  have  seen 
already  how,  whether  in  his  own  self -revelations,  or 
in  his  descriptionB  of  the  visible  creation,  or  in  bis 
delineations  of  men,  he  passed  always  fnini  the  surface 
to  the  centre,  from  the  outside  looks  to  the  in^u^ 
character.  This  one  characteristic  set  him  in  entire 
opposition  to  the  art  of  last  century.  Out  of  it  arose 
the  entire  revolution  he  made  in  eubjeeta,  treatment, 
and  diction.  Seeing  in  many  things  wliich  had  hitherto 
heeu  deemed  nnfit  subjects  for  poetry,  a  deeper  truth 
and  beauty  than  in  those  which  had  hitherto  been 
most  handle<l  by  tlie  poets,  he  reclaimed  from  the 
wilderness  vast  tracts  that  had  been  lying  waste, 
and  brought  them  within  the  poetic  domain.  In 
this  way  he  has  done  a  wider  service  to  poetry  than 
any  other  poet  of  his  time,  but  since  him  no  one  boa 
arisen  of  spirit  strong  and  large  enough  to  make  fnll 
proof  of  the  liberty  he  bequeathed. 

The  same  freedom,  and  by  dint  of  the  same  powers, 
be  won  for  future  poets  with  regard  to  the  language 
of  poetry.  He  was  the  first  who  both  in  theory  and 
practice  entirely  shook  olf  the  trammels  of  the  eo- 
called  poetic  diction  which  bad  tyrannized  over 
English  poetry  for  more  than  a  century.  This  dic- 
tion of  course  exactly  represented  tite  half-«ourtIy, 
half-claasical  mode  of  thinking  and  feeltug.  As 
Wordsworth  rebelled  against  this  conventionality  of 
spirit,  BO  B^nst  the  outward  eipreasion  of  it.  The 
whole  of  the  stock  phrases  and  used-up  metaphon  ho 
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(itscarded,  and  returned  to  living  Isngiinge  of  natural 
Teoliag,  as  it  ia  .used,  by  men,  instead  of  the  dead 
form  of  it  which  Lad  got  stereotyped  in  books. 
Aod  just  as  in  his  subjects  he  had  taken  in  from  tho 
waste  much  virgin  soil,  ao  in  his  diction  he  appro- 
priated for  poetic  use  a  large  amount  of  words,  idioms, 
metaphors,  till  then  by  the  poeta  disalloived.  In 
doing  80,  he  may  here  and  there  have  made  a  mis- 
lake,  the  homely  trenching  on  the  ludicrous,  aa  in 
the  lines  about  the  washing-tub  and  some  others, 
long  current  in  the  ribaldry  of  oritiea.  But,  bating 
a  few  almost  necessary  failures,  he  did  more  than 
any  other  by  his  usage  and  example  to  reanimate  the 
effete  language  of  poetry,  and  reatore  to  it  healthful- 
nees,  strength,  and  feeling,  Uis  shorter  poems,  botb 
the  earlier  and  the  later,  are  for  the  most  part  very 
models  of  natural,  powerful,  and  yet  sensitive  Eng- 
lish ;  the  language  being,  like  a  garment,  woven  out 
of,  and  transparent  with,  the  thought.  Of  the  diction 
of  hia  longer  blank-verse  poems,  which  is  far  from 
bong  so  faultleas,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in 
the  sequel. 

As  to  the  theory  which  he  propounda  in  his  famous 
Preface,  that  the  language  of  poetry  ought  nowise  to 
differ  from  that  of  prose,  this  is  only  his  protest 
i  the  old  poetic  phraseology,  too-  sweepingly 
laid  down.  His  own  practice  is  the  best  commentary 
on,  and  antidote  to,  his  theory,  where  he  has  urged 
it  to  an  extreme.  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  have 
both  criticised  the  '  Preface '  severely,  ao  that  in 
thdr  hands  it  would  seem  to  contain  either  a  para- 
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dox-or  &  truism.  Into  this  subject  I  cannot  now 
enter.  This  only  may  be  said  on  tlie  Words worthiau 
side,  as  against  these  critics,  that  while  the  language 
of  prose  receives  new  life  and  strength  by  adopting 
the  idioms  and  phrases  used  in  the  present  converaa 
tion  of  educated  men,  that  of  poetry  may  go  further, 
and  borrow  with  advantage  the  language  from  cottage 
firesides.  Who  has  ever  listened  to  a  peasant  father 
or  mother  describing  the  last  illness  of  one  of  their 
I  own  children,  or  speaking  of  those  who  were  gone, 
'  without  baring  heard  from  their  lips  words  which, 
for  natural  and  expressive  feeling,  were  the  very 
essence  of  poetry  I  Poets  may  well  adopt  theee,  for, 
if  they  trust  to  their  own  resources,  they  can  invent 
nothing  equal  to  them. 

These  reflectiona  on  the  main  charucteristios  of 
Wordsworth  arose  out  of  a  survey  of  the  poems 
written  during  his  fir^t  Crrasraere  period.  But  they 
have  passed  beyond  the  bounds  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended,  and  may  apply  in  large  measure 
to  his  poems  of  the  second  period,  written  at  AUsti 
Bank  in  Grasmere,  and  during  his  first  years  at 
Rydal  Mount.  These  were  'The  Kxcureion,'  'The 
White  Doe  of  Rytatone,"  '  The  Duddon  Sonnets,"  and 
some  Emaller  poema.  In  these  there  la  perhaps  less 
of  that  ethereal  light,  that  spiritualizing  power  shed 
over  nature,  which  forms  the  pecuhar  charm  of  the 
best  of  his  earlier  poems.  But  if  there  is  less  pene- 
trating interpretation  of  nature,  there  is  a  deepene<l 
moral  wisdom,  a  larger  entering  into  the  heart  of 
noiversal  man.     I  spoke  above  of  the  limitations  of 
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hiB  earlier  poetry  in  this  latter  re^on.  These  iii 
hia  later  poems  are  perhaps  less  apparent,  partly 
&DII1  the  expansion  of  the  philosophic  mind  by  yean 
of  meditation,  and  by  kindly  though  limited  inter- 
couree  with  men ;  partly  &om  a  gradual  lessening  of 
the  exduaiTo  bias  towards  hiunble  life,  as  his  Kepub- 
tican  fervour  abated. 

To  discass  'The  Ezcorsion,'  as  its  importance 
demands,  would  require  a  long  separate  treatise.  It 
wa«  a  theme  worthy  of  a  great  philosophic  poem, 
which  Wordsworth  proposed  to  himself.  A  being, 
like  the  Solitary,  by  domestic  bereavement,  and  by 
ardent  hopes  of  the  firet  French  Revolution,  too 
rndely  disappointed,  driven  into  scepticism  and  de- 
spondency— how  can  such  an  one  win  his  way  back 
to  sympathy  with  man,  and  to  faith  in  God  1  The 
outward  circumstances  of  such  a  subject  may  vary, 
but  iMelf  is  of  perennial  import.  French  Revolutions 
may  not  r«peat  themselves  with  every  generation, 
bat  unbelieving  cynicism  is  an  evil  of  continual 
rMUneoco, — an  evil  which  is  not  checked  by,  but 
would  rather  seem  increasingly  to  attend  oo,  our 
much-vaunted  march  of  mind.  As  to  the  poet's  way 
of  dealing  with  the  problem,  there  is  ground  for  the 
disappointment  which  many  have  felt,  that  the 
truths  of  revelation,  though  everywhere  acknowledged, 
are  nowhere  brought  prominently  forward.  It  is 
the  leli^on  which  the  poet  has  extracted  from 
nature  and  man's  moral  instincts  on  which  he  mainly 
dwells ;  yet  it  is  such  a  reli^on,  so  pure  and  so 
elevated,  M  these  sources,  but  for  the  light  they 
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draw  from  revelation  close  at  hand,  never  could 
have  BU|)plied.  In  the  crisis  of  the  poem,  when  tlie 
poet  haa  to  apply  his  medicine  to  the  mind  diseased, 
and  when  the  Solitaiy  is  importunate  for  an  answer, 
the  poet  tiime  aside,  and  recommends  comntunion 
with  nature,  and  free  intercourse  with  men,  in  a  way 
which  to  many  has  seemed  like  a  disavowaJ  of  the 
power  of  Christian  faith.  This  seems,  however,  too 
severe  a  judgment.  Wordsworth  knew  clearly  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which,  as  the  paaaagee  to  the 
heart  have  been  closed  by  false  reasonings  and 
morbid  views,  the  way  to  it  is  not  to  be  found 
by  any  direct  arguments,  however  true.  What  is 
wanted  is  some  antidote  which  shall  bring  back  tlie 
feelings  to  a  healthful  tone,  remove  obstructions 
from  within,  and  so,  through  restored  health  of 
heart,  put  the  nnders  ton  ding  in  a  condition  which  is 
open  to  the  power  of  truth.  Awaken  healthfiil 
sensibilities  in  the  heart,  and  a  right  state  of  intel- 
lect will  be  sure  to  follow.  This  is  Wordsworth's 
moral  pathology.  And  the  restorative  discipline  he 
recommends  is  that  which  in  his  own  mental  triiU 
he  had  found  etfectuaL  This  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  account  i  and  yet  one  cannot  help  thinking 
there  was  not  only  room,  but  even  a  call  for  a  fuller 
acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  verities.  The 
defect  probably  arose  from  the  poet's  carrying  his  own 
experience,  and  his  peculiar  views  about  the  sana- 
tive power  of  nature,  further  than  they  hold  true,  at 
least  for  the  majority  of  men.  \Vliile  such  is  the 
ftdvice  given  b>  the  Solituy,  the  course  practically 
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takeu  is  to  lead  him  to  the  churchyard  among  the 
mooiitaina  at  Grasmere,  there  to  hear  from  the  lipa 
of  the  pastor  how  they  lived  and  died,  the  lowly 
tenants  of  the  surrounding  graves,  in  order  tliat 
hearing  he  ma^  learn 


To  many  who  little  care  for  the  philosophy, '  The 
Excnraion'  will  always  be  dear  for  the  piclureB  of 
mountain  ecenes,  and  the  pathetic  recorda  of  niral 
life  which  it  contains.  The  two  books  of  the 
Churchyard  among  the  Mountfuns,  are  beyond  all 
the  others  suetained  in  interest,  and  perfect  in  style. 
In  themselves  they  form  a  noble  pocra,  full  of  deep 
insight  into  the  heart,  of  attractive  portraits  ol' 
character,  and  of  tender  and  elevating  views  of  i 
human  life  and  destiny.  No  one  with  a  heart  to 
feel  can  read  them  carefully  without  being  the  better 
for  it.  Of  all  the  lives  there  portrayed,  perhaps 
there  is  none  which  goes  so  straight  to  the  heart  as 
the  affecting  story  of  Ellen  : — 

y  bank,  a  leniler  lunb 
Luriu  in  safe  shelter  from  tbs  winds  of  Mircb, 
Screened  by  its  pueat^  bq  that  little  cuoimd 
LJea  gQArded  hj  it&  ueigbbour ;  the  aiaalL  heAp 
Sperti  lor  il»clf ;  an  Infant  there  doth  rest ; 
The  ehelleiing  hitlock  is  the  Mother'i  grave. 
If  mild  discourae,  and  mumen  that  coofeired 
A  natural  dignity  on  bumblest  rack ; 
irgtaiUomeapirits,  and  benignant  looks. 
That  (or  a  (ace  not  beautiful  diil  mnra 
Than  beauty  for  the  faireat  face  can  do ; 
And  If  religioua  tenderaeas  of  heart, 
QiiaTiDg  tin  lin,  and  penltaDtial  tears 
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shed  when  the  elondj  had  gathered  uid  diiBlAlnad 

The  ipotleu  ethei  of  a  miiiaBii  life  ; 

If  these  tatj  make  a  halloncd  ipot  of  earth 

Mora  holy  ia  the  aight  of  Gnd  or  Man  ; 

Then,  ou  that  moond,  a  wnctity  shall  brood 

Till  the  stars  licken  at  the  di;  of  doam. ' 

Then  follows  the  character  of  the  cottage  girl,  her 
love,  betrayal,  the  brokea  vow ;  her  shame  and 
sorrow,  relief  by  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  neceasity 
to  leave  her  own  and  nurse  a  neighbour's ;  her  own 
child's  sickness,  and  her  cruelly  enforced  absence 
from  it ;  its  death,  her  long  vi^ls  by  its  grave,  a  weep- 
ing Magdalene — ended  by  her  own  decline : — 

'  Meelc  aaint  1  through  patienca  gloiifled  ou  earth  I 
In  whom,  aa  bj  her  lonely  hearth  ahe  lala 
Hie  ghaitly  face  of  cold  decay  put  oa 
A  mn-lilce  beauty,  and  appealed  dlrine  1 

Sheaald, 

"  He  who  afflicts  ms  knows  what  I  can  bear ; 
And,  when  1  fall,  and  ran  aadare  no  mors. 
Will  mercifully  take  me  to  Himself." 
So  through  the  clond  of  death  her  spirit  passed 
Into  that  pare  and  unknown  world  of  loTe 
Where  injury  cannot  come.' 

Tliey  say  that  Wordsworth  wants  pa^ion.  For 
feeling,  not  on  tlie  siirfat^  but  in  the  depth,  pathos 
pure  and  profound,  what  of  modern  verse  can  eqaal 
this  story  and  that  of  Margaret  1  The  very  roU  of 
theee  lined  above  quoted  is  oracular.  There  is  in 
them  the  echo  of  a  soul  the  most  capacious,  tender, 
and  profotind  that  has  spoken  through  modem 
poetry. 

The  mention  of  these  lines  su^e.sts  one  word  in 
paasing,  on  Wordsworth's   blank  veiw.      In  'The 
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Excursiou,'  aod  more  atiU  m  "  The  Prelude,'  it  often 
greatly  needs  coadensation,  may  even  be  said  to  be 
tediously  prolix.  When  speaking  of  homely  nmtters, 
there  is  circumlocutioa  at  limes  amountiDg  to  awk- 
wardness ;  and  when  philosophizing  there  is,  unlike 
the  Hinailer  poems,  too  profuse  a  use  of  long-winded 
Latin  words,  to  the  neglect  of  the  mother  Saxon. 
Yet,  even  in  these  passages,  there  is  Iiardly  a  page 
without  some  atoning  lines  in  the  true  Words- 
worthian  mould.  Even  in  those  disquisitions  of  the 
Excursion  which  seem  most  prosy,  as  the  paragraphs 
uu  a  system  of  National  Education,  there  are  seldom 
wanting  some  of  those  glances  of  deeper  vision,  by 
which  old  neglected  truths  are  flashed  with  new 
power  on  the  consciousness,  or  new  relations  of 
tmtli,  which  had  hitherto  lain  hidden,  are  for  the 
first  time  revealed.  Of  such  apophthegms  of  moral 
wisdom,  how  large  a  number  could  be  gleaned  from 
Lliftt  poem  alone  J  But  it  is  in  the  passages  where 
Wordsworth's  inspiration  kindles  that  the  fiill  power 
of  his  blank  verse  is  to  be  seen,  Wordsworth's 
blank  verse,  so  prolix  in  ordinary  narrative,  bo  grand 
in  its  loftier  passages,  brings  forcibly  to  mind  what  I 
once  heard  Hartley  Coleridge  say  of  his  whole  poetry. 
When  employed  to  do  a  hackney's  work  along  the 
common  highway,  be  stumbles  and  blunders  at  almost 
every  step;  it  is  only  when  he  strikes  a  liigher  strain 
and  '  soars  steadily  into  the  region '  that  you  discover 
him  to  be  a  veritable  Pegasus,  His  blank  verse  is 
«een  at  iu  beat  in  such  piassages  of  '  The  Excursion' 
as  tlieee :  The  Wanderer's  account  of  bis  own  feel- 
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inga  when,  a  boy,  be  watched  the  auuriae  one 
Athole,  and  indeed  the  whole  description  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  the  story  of  Margaret,  already  epokeu  of;  the 
description  of  the  Langdale  Pikes;  the  Solitary's 
history  of  himself;  the  Wanderer's  advice  to  him  at 
the  close  of  Despondency  Corrected ;  and  I  may  add, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  two  books  of  the  Church- 
yard. On  the  characters  who  form  the  chief  speakers 
in  the  poem,  the  Pedlar  or  Wanderer,  the  Solitary, 
and  tlie  Pastor,  I  cannot  now  dwell.  Those  whfi 
wish  to  see  from  what  materials  Wordsworth  framed 
them,  will  find  some  interesting  memoranda  from  his 
own  lips,  contained  in  the  biography  by  hia  nephew, 
and  now  incorporated  in  the  edition  of  his  Poems  of 
1857.  It  seems  strange  to  look  back  to  the  ontcr>' 
that  waa  long  made  against  the  employment  of  a 
pedUr  as  the  chief  figure  of  the  poem.  That  this 
should  now  seem  to  most  quite  natural,  or  at  lewt 
noways  offensive,  may  serve  to  mark  the  change  i 
literary  feeling  wliich  Wordsworth  himself  did  i 
much  to  introduce. 

'The  Ezcm^ion'  was  published  in  1814,  and  the 
following  year  brought  to  light  another  long  poem, 
'  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone.'  A  great  part  of  it, 
however,  had  been  composed  as  early  as  1807,  while 
Wordsworth  was  on  a  visit  to  his  wife'a  family  at 
Sockbum-upon-TeeB.  Whether  he  then  visited  Bolton 
Abbey  and  its  neighbourhood  for  the  first  time  does 
not  appear.  This  poem,  pronounced  by  the  great 
critic  of  the  day  to  be  '  the  very  worst  poem  ho  ere: 
saw  imprinted  in  a  (]uarto  volume,'  has  a  very  Iw 
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witching  and  unique  charm  of  its  own.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  days  6f  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  begins 
and  ends  with  Bolton  Priory,  and  the  story  of  a 
white  doe  wtilch  haunts  it.  This  doe  had  been 
the  favourite  of  Emily  Norton,  sola  daughter  of 
Richard  Norton  of  Rylstone  Hall,  who, with  his  eight 
sons,  had  marched  forth  in  the  army  of  the  Catholic 
Lords  engaged  in  the  insurrection  known  as  the 
Rising  of  the  North.  Emiiy  and  a  ninth  son,  Francis, 
were  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  disapproved  of  the 
enterprise.  But  he,  without  taking  part  in  the  ez- 
pedition,  follows  his  father,  to  be  of  what  use  he  can ; 
sees  him  and  his  eight  brothers  led  to  execution,  and 
is  himself  accidentally  slain,  and  buried  in  Bolton 
Priory.  The  sister's  lot  is  to  remain  behind,  to 
hear  of  the  utter  extinction  of  her  house,  and  hy 
force  of  passive  fortitude, 

'  To  a1)ide 
Tlie  ibnck,  lad  Hnolljr  aecon 
O'ar  pftin  lUicl  grief  A  triamph  pure.' 

The  vhit«  doe,  which  had  been  her  companion  in 
happier  dap,  comes  to  her  side  and  seems  to  enter 
into  lier  sorrow,  attends  her  when  on  moonlight 
ni^ite  she  visits  Bolton  Abbey,  and  her  brothers' 
grave,  and  long  years  after  she  is  gone  continues  to 
haunt  the  hallowed  place  and  couch  by  that  same 
grave.  '  Everything  attempted  by  the  principal 
petsonages  fails  in  its  material  effects,  succeeds 
in  it«  moral  and  spiritual.'  This  is  Wordsworth's 
own  account  of  iL  Certainly  the  active  and  war- 
like parts  of  the  poem  are   needlessly   tame  and 
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UDoxciting,  fonning  a  m^irked  contrast  with  the  way 
Scott  would  have  bandied  the  same  subjects.  TL&t 
Wordsworth  coutd,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  improved 
these  ports  of  his  poem  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
the  song  of  'Brougham  Castle' and  several  of  the 
warlike  GOnnets  prove  that  he  could,  when  eo  nundeil, 
strike  a  Tyrtsean  strain.  But  if,  in  the  '  White  Doe,' 
he  fails  where  Scott  would  have  succeeded,  he  does 
what  neither  Scott  nor  any  one  else  could  equally 
have  done.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  poem  not  of  action 
at  all,  but  entirely  of  sentiment,  and  sentiment  as 
deep  as  life.  Gazing  on  Bolton's  ruined  abbey,  as  it 
stands  on  its  green  holm,  looked  down  on  by  ma- 
jestic woods  and  quiet  uplands,  and  lulled  by  the 
murmuring  ^Vhar^  Ids  whole  heart  is  tilled  by  the 
impressive  and  hallowed  scene.  And  all  the  feelings 
awakened  within  him  he  gathers  up  and  concentrates 
in  this  legendary  creature,  making  her  at  every  turn, 
whether  passing  into  shadow  under  broken  arch,  or 
throwing  a  gleam  into  gloomy  vault,  or  crouching  in 
the  moonlight  on  the  last  Norton's  green  grave,  bring 
out  some  new  lineament,  call  up  some  fair  imagina- 
tion. She  is  the  most  perfectly  ideal  embodiment  of 
the  finer  spirit  of  the  place  that  it  could  have  entered 
into  poet's  heart  to  conceive. 

Of  '  Peter  Bell '  and  '  The  Waggoner,'  both  com- 
posed long  before,  but  published  after  '  The  Wliile 
Doe,'  I  have  not  now  space  to  say  one  word.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  preparing  his  eldest  son  for  college, 
^Vonlsworth  studied  carefully  several  of  the  Latin 
poets,  which   led  to  his  attempting  two  or  three 
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poems  on  classical  eubjects.  One  of  these,  '  Laoda- 
inia,'  will  nlways  stand  out  prorament  even  among  his 
happieat  productions.  Throwing  himself  naturally 
into  the  eitnation,  he  informs  the  old  Achaian  legend 
with  a  fine  moral  dignity  peculiarly  hk  own  : 

'  Elysian  teauty,  melineholj  grace. 
Brought  froiB  a  peDsiTe,  though  a  hsppy  place.' 

At  the  same  time  there  ia  a  visible  change  &oni 
the  Eimple  home-spun  Saxon  diction  of  the  lyrical 
balUds  to  a  more  full-mouth  amplitude  which  suited 
well  Bach  a  subject  as  '  Laodamia,'  hut  which  grew 
upon  him  more  and  more  till  it  became  verbosity. 

And  now  but  a  word  on  the  third  period  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry.  This  began,  one  may  say,  about 
the  year  1820,  and  lasted  till  the  close  of  his  poetic 
life.  It  was  the  time  when  he  vrrote  the  '  Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets ;'  which,  though  containing  here  and 
then  some  gems, — such  as  that  on  '  Old  Abbeys ' — 


are  not,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  many  of  his  earlier 
ones.  Sonnet-writing,  begun  at  Grasmere,  had  long 
been  a  favourite  relaxation  with  him  in  the  midst 
of  larger  works.  The  sonnets  are  like  small  off-lets 
from  the  main  sti-eam  of  his  poetry,  into  which  what- 
ever thoughts  from  time  to  time  arose  might  over- 
flow. This  form  is  well  fitted  for  the  detached 
musings  of  a  meditative  poet.  As  each  new  thought 
awakes,  a  new  form  for  it  has  not  to  be  sought,  the 
mould  is  here  ready,  and  all  the  poet  has  to  do  is  to 
cast  the  liquid  metal  into  it.     Wordsworth's  sonnets 
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lire  so  numerDUB  and  so  important  that  they  fonn 
quite  a  literature,  wliich,  if  justice  were  done  them, 
would  demand  an  extended  notice  for  themselves. 
The  rest  of  the  poems  of  this  epoch  are  menioriala 
of  four  separate  tours ;  two  ou  the  Continent  in  1830 
and  1837,twoinScotlandiii  1831  and  1833.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  none  of  these  tours  produced  anything 
equal  to  his  earliest  one  in  Scotland.  But  the  former 
of  the  two  continental  tours  produced  one  poem  almost 
equal  to  any  of  hia  prime,  that  on  the  Eclipse  in  1320. 
The  description  there  of  Milan  Cathedral,  with  its 
white  hosts  of  angels,  and  its  starry  zone 

IS  light, 
[IpM,' 

is  in  lu8  finest  later  style. 

Bob  that  among  all  these  later  poems  which  most 
wins  regard  is  the  beautiful  and  affecting  thread  of 
allusion  to  'SValter  Scott  that  runs  through  them. 
Open-minded  appreciation  of  contemporary  poets  was 
notone  of  Wordsworth's  strong  points,  A  very  marked 
one-sidedness,  not  hard  to  explain,  arose  out  of  at 
once  his  weakness  and  his  etrengtli.  Disparaging 
remarks  about  Scott's  poetry  were  reported  from  his 
conversation,  and  these  seem  to  have  bean  present  to 
Lockbart's  thought  as  be  penned  his  last  notice  of 
Wordsworth.  He  might  have  recalled  at  the  same 
time  the  many  kind  and  beautiful  bnes  in  which  he 
who  never  said  in  verse  what  be  did  not  truly  feel, 
has  embodied  his  feelings  about  Scott.  Wordsworth 
liad  cordially  welcomed  The  Lay  of  the  Latt  Min- 
linl,  snd  always  continued  to  like  it  beet  of  Scott's 
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poems.  He  and  the  '  Shirra '  first  met  in  the  latter's 
house  in  Lasswade,  just  after  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister  had  left  Yarrow  unvisited — 

'  For  when  we  're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
TwiU  be  another  Tarrow.' 

In  1814,  as  he  descended  from  Traquair  accom- 
panied hj  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  he  exclaimed — 

'  And  ia  this— Tairow  I — This  the  stream 
Of  which  my  fancy  cherished. 
So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream  f 
An  image  that  hath  perished  ! ' 

In  September  1831,  Wordsworth  and  his  daughter 
Dora  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Abbotsford,  to  see  Scott 
once  more  before  the  latter  left  Tweedside  for  Italy 
in  hopes  of  repairing  there  his  broken  health.  It 
was  a  brief  visit,  as  Scott  was  on  the  very  eve  of  his 
departure,  but^  ere  they  parted,  they  snatched  one 
more  look  at  Yarrow, — the  last  both  for  Scott  and 
Wordsworth : 

'  Once  more,  by  Newark's  Castle-gate 
Long  left  without  a  warder, 
I  stood,  looked,  listened,  and  with  thee. 
Great  Minstrel  of  the  Border.' 

And  though  the  hand  of  sickness  lay  heavy  upon 
Scott,  they  did  their  best 

'  To  make  a  day  of  happy  hoars, 
Their  happy  days  recalling.' 

But  throughout  the  'Yarrow  Bevisited,'  written  in 
remembrance  of  that  day,  there  is  visible  the  pres- 
sure of  an  actual  grief,  little  in  harmony  with  the  pen- 
sive ideal  light  that  is  upon  the  two  former  Yarrows. 
*  On  our  return  in  the  afternoon,'  says  Wordsworth, 
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'  we  had  to  cross  Tweed  (by  the  old  tbrd)  directly 
opposite  AbtKitefonl.  The  wheela  of  our  rarrisge 
grated  upon  the  pebbles  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
that  there  flows  somewhat  rapidly.  A  rich,  but  sail 
light,  of  rather  a  purple  than  a  golden  hue,  was 
spread  over  the  Eildon  Hills  at  that  moment,  and 
thinking  it  probable  that  it  might  be  the  last  time 
Sir  Walter  would  cross  the  stream,  I  was  not  a  little 
moved,  and  eipressed  eome  of  my  feelings  in  the 
sonnet  beginning 

"  A  Iroabls  not  of  clondi,  or  weeping  nin." ' 
This  is  the  noble  sonnet  in  which  he  say^— 
'The  might 

Of  the  whole  world'i  good  wiihei  with  him  gOMj  , 

Blsuingi  and  pnyen  in  nobler  rotinue 

ThBS  Keptrsd  king  or  liorelled  eonqaeror  know*, 

Follow  thii  wondroM  PotenUte." 

'At  noon,  on  Thursday,'  Wordsworth  continues, 
'  we  left  Abbotsford,  and  on  the  momiug  of  that  day 
Sir  Walter  and  I  had  a  serious  conversation  Ule-ft-Ule, 
when  hs  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  happy  life 
which,  upon  the  whole,  he  hod  led.  He  had  written 
in  taj  daughter's  album,  before  he  came  into  the 
breakfast-room  that  morning,  a  few  stanzas  addressed 
to  her ;  and  while  putting  the  book  into  her  hand, 
in  hifl  own  study,  standing  by  his  desk,  he  said  to 
her  in  my  presence,  "  I  should  not  have  done  any- 
thing of  this  kind,  but  for  your  father's  sake^they 
sje  probably  the  Inst  verses  I  shall  ever  write." ' 
And  they  were  the  very  last.  I  remember  one  moat 
affecting  stansa  of  these  lines,  which  I  heard  long 
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1  one  who  had  seen  them  in  the  album, ^ — 
that  same  album  whlcli  contained  autograph  and 
unpublished  lines  written  by  Coleridge,  Souttiey, 
and  other  poetB  of  the  time,  for  Wordsworth's  daugh- 
ter. When  I  wrote  this  two  years  ago,  the  lines 
had  never  been  made  public ;  and  therefore  I  felt 
that  I  had  no  ri^ht  to  give  the  stanza  which  I 
remembered.  Since  than,  Bishop  Wordsworth  has 
quoted  il  in  a  published  letter,  and  the  seal  of  secrecy 
is  tbuB  removed.  The  allusion  is  to  Scott's  early 
friendship  with  Wordsworth  : 

'  'Til  well  tha  gifted  eye  Hliioli  taw 
The  fint  funt  spnrks  of  gcniiu  bum, 
aboold  nmrli  iu  lal«et  flash  with  vne, 
Low  glinunariLg  from  tta  funeral  uni.' 

They  who  wish  to  see  all  the  four  stanzas  wUl  find 
them,  aloug  with  an  interesting  note,  in  the  '  Selec- 
tions from  the  Works  of  Scott,'  lately  edited  by  Mr. 
Mortimer  Collins,  in  Moxon's  *  Miniature  Foets.' 

During  the  same  journey,  Wordsworth  seems  to 
have  revisited,  besides  Yarrow,  other  places  in  Scot- 
land, which  he  had  seen  and  sung  in  his  earlier  day. 
Among  these  he  again  pa.ssed  through  the  Trosacha, 
bright  with  their  autumnal  glorj'.  Tlie  record  of 
this  visit  is  that  sonnet,  so  full  of  the  calm,  yet 
not  mournful  meditation  which  that  season  brings 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  such  a  place,  deepened, 
po-hnps,  by  his  feeling  for  the  Border  Minstrel  from 
whom  he  had  just  parted  : 
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Taoght  by  hii  aommer  apent,  hii  Bntuinn  gone, 

That  life  ii  but  ■  t>ls  of  morning  grui 

Withind  at  stc.     Piam  •emu  of  art  which  chu 

Tliat  thoo^t  may,  turn,  and  wilh  watchful  cya 

Feed  it  'mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 

Rocka,  riTeia,  aod  aoicioth  lakes  moie  clear  than  gta« 

Untouched,  unbreathed  apon.' 

Compare  this  with  ihe  etave  which  Wordsworth 
cb&ut«d  ou  the  same  ground  long  before,  whea 

•Stepping  WMtwatd  aeemed  to  bo 
A  kind  of  heavenly  dortiny : 
I  liked  the  greeting  ;  'twaa  a  lound 
Of  aomethiiig  withoat  plaoe  or  bauud. 
And  aeemed  tQ  give  me  apiritoal  nght 
To  tiaTel  through  that  region  brigbL 
The  Toioe  wat  eoft,  and  >he  irho  ipalM 
Wai  walking  by  her  native  lake  ; 
The  lalntation  had  to  me 
The  Tery  eonnd  of  coorteiy  ! 
It!  power  was  felt,  and  while  my  eye 
Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  sky. 
The  eaha  of  the  voice  enwrooght 
A  human  awaetneu  with  the  thonght 
Of  traToUing  through  the  world  that  lay 
Before  me  En  my  eiidleaa  way.' 

Between  the  Boonel  and  theae  lines,  the  one  in  hia 
beet  early,  the  other  in  hla  best  later  style,  yon  have 
the  whole  dlflerence  between  the  vernal  hopefulness, 
the  ethereal  ideality  of  his  prime,  and  the  sober 
colouring,  the  more  chastened  feeling  which  thirty 
years  had  brought. 

Onoe  again,  in  1833,  Wordsworth  viut«d  Scot- 
land, but  by  that  time  Scott  was  lying  in  the  mined 
aisle  at  Oryburgh,  within  sound  of  his  own  Tweod. 
Two  years  after  this,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  he 
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poured  forth  that  fine  lament  over  his  brother  poets 
who  had  followed  each  other  so  fast '  &om  sunshine 
to  the  sunless  land.'  In  it  he  alludes  once  again  to 
his  two  visits  to  Yarrow,  the  one  with  the  shepherd- 
poet  for  his  guide,  the  other  with  Sir  Walter. 

Once  more,  the  last  time,  when  on  a  tour  in  Italy 
in  1837,  amid  the  '  Musings  near  Aquapendente,'  his 
heart  reverts  to  Scott.  Seeing  the  broom  in  flower 
on  an  Italian  hill-side,  his  thoughts  turned  home- 
ward to  think  how  it  would  be  budding  on  Fairfield 
and  Helvellyn.  Then  the  thought  strikes  him,  what 
use  of  coming  so  far  to  see  these  new  scenes,  if  his 
thoughts  kept  wandering  back  to  the  old  ones  1 — 

'  The  skirt  of  Groenside  fell. 
And  by  Glenridding-screey,  and  low  Glencoign, 
Places  forsaken  now,  though  loving  still 
The  Mnses,  as  they  loved  them  in  the  days 
Of  the  old  minstrels  and  the  border  bards.' 

One  there  was,  he  says,  who  would  have  sympa- 
thized with  him 

'  Not  the  less 
Had  his  snnk  eye  kindled  at  those  dear  words 
That  spake  of  bards  and  minstrels  ;  and  his  spirit 
Had  flown  with  mine  to  old  Helvellyn's  brow, 
Where  once  together,  in  his  day  of  strength, 
We  stood  rejoicing,  as  if  earth  were  free 
From  sorrow,  like  the  sky  above  our  heads.' 

He  alludes  to  the  day,  then  thirty  years  gone, 
when  Sir  Walter,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Words- 
worth had  ascended  Helvellyn  together.  Then  he 
goes  on : — 

'  Years  followed  years,  and  when,  npon  the  eve 
Of  his  last  going  from  Tweedside,  thought  turned, 
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Or  by  uiDther'a  lympntby  wu  Isd, 

T«tllii  bright  land,  Hop«  wu  for  hSm  Do&ieod, 

Enowledgs  no  halp ;  laiagliutioii  ibaped 

Nd  promise.    Still,  in  more  thui  eau-deep  seaU, 

SoTvivn  [or  ma,  uid  cumot  but  aairiTe 

TliB  lone  of  •oice  which  wedded  borrowed  wotdi 

To  ladneee  not  their  own,  when,  with  hint  imils 

Forced  by  inlent  to  take  bom  ipeech  iti  edge, 

He  said,  "  When  I  *m  there,  althangb  'tii  lair. 

Twill  be  maother  Yarrow."  .  ,  , 

Peace  to  his  apirit  1  why  ahould  Foeef 
Yield  to  the  lure  of  vain  regret,  asd  borer 
In  gloom  on  wing*  with  MnMenea  outapread 
To  moie  in  luiuhiaft  1 — Utter  thauka,  aj  mhiI  I 
Tempered  with  awe,  and  awe«l«ned  hj  oompaaaion 
For  them  who  in  the  ahadea  of  eomiw  dwell. 
That  I — 10  near  the  term  to  hmnan  lifb 
Appoinloi  by  man'a  conuoon  heritage — 
Am  free  to  rove  where  Natore'i  loiBliest  looki, 
An'i  nobleit  relics,  hiatory'i  rich  beqneate. 
Failed  to  reanimate  and  but  feebly  ohMred 
The  whole  world'i  Darling.' 

TMb  poem,  and  the  one  au^eated  by  Hogg's 
death,  buret  out  &om  the  somewh&t  tamer  reBectiooa 
of  his  later  days  as  the  last  gleams  of  bis  old  fervour. 
Henceforth  he  wrote  little  more  poetry,  but  be  cod- 
tioued  almost  to  the  end  to  keep  retouching  bis 
former  poems.  Caretiil  as  he  had  always  been  in 
the  work  of  composition,  he  went  over  them  again 
and  again  in  his  later  years,  changing  them  here  and 
there,  hut  seldom  for  the  better.  What  seeme<t 
asperities  were  smoothed  away,  but  for  the  moat 
part  the  original  ruggedness  is  poorly  exchanged  for 
the  more  fauitleee.  but  tamer,  afterthought.  It 
would  be  an  interesting,  and  for  those  who  make  a 
stndy  of  these  things  a  profitable,  task,  to  bring 
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together,  by  comparing  one  edition  with  another, 
the  Buccessiye  changes  which  many  well-known  lines 
were  in  this  way  made  to  endure.  One  or  two 
specimens  only  must  now  suffice.  In  '  The  Solitary 
Beaper/  instead  of  the  strong  vernacular  line 

'I  listened,  till  I  had  my  fill/ 

of  the  original  edition,  we  now  have  the  faultless, 
but  tame 

'  I  listened,  motionless  and  stiU.' 

Again,  in  the  poem  describing  Mary  Hutchinson, — 

'  And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light/ 

there  is  one  change  to  *  angelic  light,'  and  in  another 
edition  I  think  I  have  seen  '  celestial  light.'  Again, 
in  that  consummate  sonnet,  beginning — 

'  It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free,' 

some  one  had  suggested  that  beauteous  is  an  alhum 
word,  and  so  the  first  line  was  tortured  into 

'  A  fairer  face  of  hearen  could  not  be ;' 
and  again  into  something  like  this — 

'  From  fret  and  stir  the  clouds  are  free,* 

as  I  remember  once  seeing  it  printed.  Happily 
the  original  line  is  now  restored.  But  in  the  same 
sonnet  the  first  form  of  the  line — 

*  The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea,' 

with  its  transparent  simplicity,  has  been  finally 
superseded  by  the  more  commonplace — 

*  The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  sea.' 
During  those  silent  years,  the  aged  poet  might  be 
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seen  in  green  old  age  (and  who  that  has  seen  that 
venerable  figure  will  forgot  it  1),  either  as  he  moTe<l 
about  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rj'dal 
Monut,  or  drove  totrards  Orasmere  or  Ambleside  in 
bis  email,  rustic-looking  phaeton,  or  as  he  appeared 
on  Sundays,  in  the  comer  of  the  family  pew 
the  pulpit,  in  the  small  church  of  Bydal.  There, 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  he  was  seated,  his  head  inclining 
forwards,  and  the  long  silver  white  hair  like  a  crown 
of  gloty  on  either  side  of  the  broad  nu^estic  brow. 

Towards  the  close  of  1847,  the  household  at  Rydal 
Mount  was  darkened  by  a  great  grief,  the  death  of  the 
poet's  daughter  Dora,  Mrs.  Quiilinan.  '  Our  sorrow,  1 
feel,  is  for  life,'  he  wrote,  'but  God's  will  be  done!' 
And  it  was  for  life.  At  the  age  of  seventy-aeren 
such  a  loss  was  not  to  be  got  over.  Still,  with  firm 
step,  though  saddened  heart,  he  might  be  seen  going 
about  As  late  as  the  autumn  of  1849,  as  a  stranger 
came  down  the  road  from  the  back  of  Rydal  Mount, 
he  met  Wordsworth  walking  slowly  back  towards 
his  house  from  the  highway,  to  which  he  had  just 
conducted  some  visitors.  His  head  leant  to  one 
aide,  somewhat  as  it  does  in  his  picture,  and  in  his 
hand  he  carried  a  branch  with  withered  leaves.  He 
who  passed  bim  happened  to  have  on  a  plaid,  wra)>t 
round  him  in  Scottish  sliepherd's  fashion.  Tliis 
attracted  his  notice,  and  as  the  stranger  looked  round, 
thinking  it  might  be  the  last  sight  he  should  ever 
have  of  him,  the  poet  had  turned  round  and  was 
looking  back  too.  There  was  one  long  look,  but  no 
word,  and  both  passed  on. 
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'  MatUiaw  is  in  hia  grsve,  yet  now, 

MethiDlu,  I  tee  him  stand, 
A3  aX  that  moment,  with  a  hongh 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand.' 

In  the  March  of  next  yenr,  he  was  etill  ahle  to 
walk  tti  Graamere  and  to  Ambleside,  the  last  two 
vfaXka  he  took.  The  last  day  he  was  out  of  doora, 
he  sat  down  on  the  Btone  seat  of  a  cottage-porch. 
where  he  had  been  catling,  and  watched  the  setting 
sun.  It  was  a  cold,  bright  evening,  and  he  got  n 
chill  which  resulted  in  pleurisy.  He  Burvived  the 
attack,  but  sank  from  after  weakness.  On  the  7th 
of  April,  his  eightieth  birthday,  he  was  prayed  for  in 
Rydal  chapel,  morning  and  evening.  On  Saturday, 
the  SOth,  when  asked  by  liis  son  whether  he  would 
receive  the  communion,  he  replied,  '  That  ia  just 
what  I  want.'  When  his  wife  wished  to  let  him 
know  th^  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  she  said 
to  him, '  William,  you  are  going  to  Dora.'  He  made 
no  answer  at  the  time,  but  next  day,  as  one  of  his 
nieces  drew  aside  his  eurtain,  he  awoke  &om  a  quiet 
deep,  and  said, '  Is  that  Doral'  Pie  breathed  his 
last,  almost  imperceptibly,  on  Tuesday  the  23d  of 
April,  exactly  at  noon,  the  same  day  as  that  on  which 
Shakespeare  was  bom  and  died. 

A  few  days  after,  he  was  laid  ia  that  comer  of 
Grasmere  churchyard  where  his  children  had  been 
laid  before  him,  and  to  which  his  wife  and  sister 
have  since  been  gathered.  A  plain  blue  atone,  with 
no  other  word  on  it  than  '  William  Wordsworth,' 
marks  the  spot.     On  one  side  of  it  are  the  eight 
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yew-trees  planted  there  long  before,  nnder  Lis  dlrec- 
tioo,  and  carefully  tended  by  himself.  On  the  other, 
the  Rotha,  through  a  clear,  calm,  deep  pool,  craepa 
quietly  by.  Fairfield,  Helm-crag,  and  Silver-How 
look  down  upon  his  grave,  WestmioBter  contain* 
no  resting- place  so  fit  for  him. 

And  now,  looking  back  on  those  fourscore  years, 
may  it  not  be  said  that  if  any  life  in  modem  times  has 
been  well-rounded  and  complete,  Wordsworth's  was  I 
From  first  to  last  it  was  one  noble  purpose,  faithfully 
kept,  thoroughly  fulfilled.  The  world  has  rarely 
seen  so  strong  and  capacious  a  soul  devote  itself  to 
one,  and  that  a  lofty,  end,  with  such  singleness 
and  concentration  of  aim.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
great  original  mind  to  begin  with,  one  that  saw 
more  things,  and  deeper,  than  any  other  poet  of  his 
time.  But  what  would  this  have  achieved,  had  it 
not  been  backed  by  that  moral  strength,  that  iron- 
ness  of  resolve  1  It  was  this  that  enabled  him 
to  turn  aside  from  professions  that  ho  was  littlo 
suited  for,  and  with  something  less  than  a  bunilred 
a  year  face  the  future.  In  time,  doubtless,  other 
helps  were  abided,  and  long  before  the  end  he  had 
obtained  a  competence.  But  this  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  maiim,  '  Pro\-idence  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.'  That  life  at  Town-End  had 
encountered  and  overcome  the  difficulty  before  the 
help  came.  Again,  the  same  moral  fortitude  appears 
in  the  firmness  with  which  ho  kept  his  purpose,  and 
the  industry  with  which  he  wrought  it  out  Undia- 
Gooraged  by  neglect,  undeterred   by  obloquy  and 
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ridicule,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that  would  have 
daunted  almost  any  other  man,  he  held  on  his  way 
unmoved,  and  wrought  out  the  gift  that  was  in  him 
till  the  work  was  complete.  Few  poets  have  ever 
BO  fally  expressed  the  thing  that  was  given  them  to 
otter.  And  the  reeult  has  been  that  he  has  be- 
queathed to  the  world  a  body  of  high  thought  and 
noble  feeling  which  will  continue  to  make  nil  who 
apprehend  it  think  mors  deeply  and  feel  more  wisely 
to  the  end  of  time. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  how  far  Woi'da- 
wortli  was  a  religious  poet;  that  he  was  a  religious 
I  tiiAD  DO  one  doubts.  In  his  earlier  poems  especially, 
'  Tintem  Abbey,'  and  others,  men  have  pointed 
I  passages,  and  said.  These  are  in  their  tendency 
Pantheistic.  The  supposition  that  Wordswortb  ever 
maintained  a  Pantheistic  philosophy,  ever  held  a 
deliberat«  theory  of  the  Divine  Being  as  impersoDal, 
is  contradicted  both  by  many  an  express  declaration 
of  his  own,  and  by  what  is  known  of  his  life. 

Bat  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  though  he  never 
held  the  Pantheistic  doctrine,  the  presence  of  nature, 
when  he  was  in  the  hey-day  of  imagination,  stirred 
in  him  what  is  called  the  Pantheistic  feeling  in  its 
highest  and  purest  form.  The  subject  is  a  deep  one, 
and  U}  do  it  justice  would  require  not  a  few  sentences, 
hut  B  rolnme.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  tiie  out- 
ward world  which  to  commonplace  m.inda  is  no  more 
than  a  piece  of  dead  mechanism,  is  In  reality  full  of 
a  vast  all-pervading  life,  which  is  very  mysterious. 
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life  is  aiipreheuded  mainly  by  the  imagination,  and 
by  those  men  most  deeply  in  whom  imagination  ia 
most  ample  and  profound,  PosscBsing  this  faculty, 
larger  in  measnre,  and  more  genuine  in  quality,  than 
any  man  since  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth  felt  willi 
proportionate  intenfiity  the  life  which  fills  all  nature. 
In  her  presence  he  felt  in  some  measure,  as  only  the 
fint  fathers  of  the  Aryan  race  in  the  world's  infuncy 
felt,  the 

'Somatbing  ten  more  deeply  Interfiued, 
Whow  duelling  is  the  light  of  ntting  aimi. 
And  the  round  Dteui,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  bine  aky,  and  in  the  mind  of  nun  - 
A.  matioD  and  n  tmling  that  impeli 
All  think-ing  thingi,  all  object!  of  all  thought. 
And  roll!  through  nil  thinga.' 

Comparative  mythology  is  only  now  deciphering 
traces  of  the  primeval  intuitions  of  a  something 
Divine  in  nature,  traces  which  He  far  down  in  the 
lowest  layers  of  the  world's  early  religions.  And 
those  who  study  those  things  have  found  in  no 
other  modern  poet  so  many  thoughts  yielding 
glimpse's  into  that  morning  feeling  for  Nature  which 
seems  lo  have  vanished  with  the  world's  childhood. 
As  hfe  went  on  witli  AVordsworth,  the  visionary 
gleam  grow  dimmer,  and  the  moral  futh  grew 
stronger,  so  that  his  later  poems  contain  leas  of  that 
mystical  feeling  about  Nature  which  is  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  earlier  ones,  but  more  recognition  of 
those  truths  by  which  conscience  lives,  and  which 
Christianity  reveals.  Tliat  he  has  not  clearly  bridged 
uver  the  chasm,  has  not  fully  harmonised  th«  earlier 
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with  the  later  feeling,  must  be  admitted.  But  for 
this  defect,  this  limitation  of  insight,  who  is  he  that 
bu  a  right  to  blame  hJml — only  that  man  who 
having  felt  as  broadly  and  profoundly  the  infinita 
life  I  allude  to,  has  reconciled  it  with  higher  religious 
tmth,  and  taught  men  bo  to  do.  But  where  is  such 
reconciliation  to  be  found  1  only  here  and  there  in 
Mime  verses  of  the  PaalniB,  or  In  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah ;  or  still  more  in  brief  passages  of  the  Gospels 
do  these  two  sides  of  truth  seem  to  meet  in  har- 
rouoy. 

In  Wordsworth's  treatment  of  human  nature  the 
^Mae  question  meets  us  in  another  form.  In  '  The 
Prelude,"  and  other  poems  of  the  first  epoch,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  self-restorative  power  uf 
the  soul  seems  to  be  asiserted,  and  the  sufficingness 
of  nature  to  console  the  wounded  spirit  is  implied  in  I 
a  way  ■which  Wordsworth,  if  distinctly  questioned, 
vnuld,  perhaps  at  any  time,  certainly  in  his  later 
years,  have  disavowed.  That  he  was  himself  con- 
sdouB  of  this  defect  may  be  gathered  from  the  change 
he  made  in  the  reflections  with  which  the  story  of 
Margarwt,  in '  The  Excursion,'  closes.  This  story  was 
written  among  the  last  years  of  last  century,  at  Race- 
down  or  Alfoxden.  Through  all  the  early  editions 
of  his  poems  it  stood  thus— 

"The  old  man,  noting  tUia,  resiuned,  »nd  said, 
"  My  friend  I  enough  to  aotrow  you  liive  giren. 
The  putpoua  of  wisdom  uk  no  more  ; 
B«  win  and  cheerral,  and  no  longar  nad 
Tbt  fornu  or  things  witEi  an  unvortfay  eye,"' 
In  the  one-volume  edition  of  his  works,  which  ap- 
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peared  in  1845,  we  for  the  first  time  nsad  the  fol- 
lowing addition,  inserted  after  the  third  lino  of  the 
above : — 

'  flat  mora  wonli)  ibB  have  cniTed  sa  due  lo  One 
Who,  JD  ber  wont  distress,  hid  otltimei  te\t 
Hu  unboanded  might  of  pnijer;  and  learned  wEtli  laul 
fixed  OB  Ihc  CroH,  tbat  coiiaoUtioa  spriagu. 
From  sonrceB  deeper  far  than  deepest  pnin, 
For  the  meek  Sufferer,    Why  tben  should  we  ra»d 
The  forna  of  lliingg  with  nn  nnwortby  bjb?' 

A  little  further  on,  the  'Wanderer'  proceeds  to  uf 
that  once  as  he  passed  that  way  the  ruined  cottage 
conveyed  to  his  heart 

'  So  (UU  sn  iiDK^  at  tranqniltity, 
So  calm  and  still,  and  looked  lo  benuttTuI 
Amid  the  aneasy  thonghti  which  Blled  my  mine 
lliat  what  ve  Tett  oT  aoirow  and  dotpair 
From  rnlD  and  from  ohioge,  and  «11  the  grief 
'Rm  puaiug  ihowi  of  Being  leave  behind. 
Appeared  an  idle  dream  that  eonld  not  lira 
Wbeie  meditation  wu.' 

Instead  of  the  last  line  and  a  half,  the  lat«r  editions 
have  the  following:  — 

'  Appealed  an  idle  dream  that  could  maintjun 
Nowhere  dominion  o'er  the  enlightened  ipiiit, 
Whoaa  medilatiTe  lympathiei  repoM 
IfpOB  the  breoat  of  faith.' 

To  say  that  as  yearg  increased  Wordsworth's  faith 
in  the  vital  Christian  truth  grew  more  confirmed 
and  deep,  and  tliat  in  himself  were  fulfilled  bis  own 
words — 
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S  only  to  Bay  that  he  was  growiagly  a  good  num. 
This  growth  tnfuiy  a  line  of  bia  kler  poems,  besides 
incidental  notices  in  his  letters,  and  other  memoranda 
of  his  nephew's  biography,  clearly  attests.  No  doubt 
the  wish  will  at  times  arise  that  the  unequalled 
(lower  of  spiritualizing  nature,  and  of  originating 
tender  and  solemn  views  of  human  life,  had,  for  the 
sake  of  other  men,  been  oftener  and  more  unre- 
servedly turaed  on  the  great  truths  of  Christian 
futh.  When  such  a  regret  does  arise,  it  is  bat  fair 
that  it  should  be  tempered  by  remembering,  as  he 
himself  urges,  that  'his  works,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  poets,  should  not  be  considered  as  deveioping 
j  all  the  influences  which  his  own  heart  recognised, 
I  but  rather  those  which  he  felt  able  as  an  artist  to 
display  to  advantage.'  At  another  time  he  assured 
a  correspondent  that  he  had  been  averse  to  frequent 
msDtion  of  the  mysteries  of  Christian  ffuth,  not 
because  he  did  not  duly  feel  them,  but  because  he 
ftit  them  too  deeply  to  venture  ou  a  free  handling 
of  them.  Above  all,  if  he  has  not,  any  more  than 
the  greatest  of  former  poets,  done  all  that  our  hearts 
desire,  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  work  he  has  done. 

What  that  work  is,  the  great  religious  poet  of  the 
time,  himself  a  disciple  of  the  elder  bard,  hinted,  in 
the  words  with  whicli  he  dedicated  to  Wordsworth 
his  Oxford  lectures  on  poetry :  '  Ut  animos  ad  sane 
tiora  erigerct.*  'to  raise  our  minds  to  holier  thiogs.' 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  sum  up  the  whole  matter 
than  by  adopting,  if  I  may,  the  words  of  a  corre- 
al.    He  observes.  Is/,  Tliat  while  Wordsworth 
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spiritualizea  tbe  outward  world  more  tlian  any  other 
poet  has  done,  his  feeling  for  it  ia  essenliaUy  manly. 
Nature,  he  always  insists,  gives  gladness  to  the  glad, 
comfort  and  support  to  the  sorrowfiil.  2dt}/,  There 
is  the  wondrous  depth  of  his  feeling  for  the  domestic 
affections,  and  more  especially  for  the  constancy  of 
them.  Sdly,  He  must  be  considered  a  leader  in  that 
greatest  movement  of  modem  limes — care  for  our 
humbler  brethren ;  his  part  being,  not  to  help  them 
in  their  sufferings,  but  to  make  ua  reverence  them 
for  what  they  are — what  they  have  in  common  with 
us,  or  in  greater  measure  than  ourselve.s.'  Tlieso  are 
the  tendencies  breathed  from  evcr^'  line  be  wrote. 
He  took  the  commonest  sights  of  earth,  and  the 
homeliest  household  affections,  and  made  you  feel 
that  these,  which  men  commonly  take  to  be  the 
lowest  things,  are  indeed  the  highest. 

If  he  seldom  ventures  within  the  inner  sanctoan*, 
he  everywhere  leads  to  its  outer  court,  lifting  our 
thoughts  into  a  region  '  neighbouring  to  heaven,  and 
that  no  foreign  land.'  If  he  was  not  universal  in 
the  sense  in  which  Shakespeare  was,  and  Goethe 
aimed  to  be,  it  was  because  he  was  smitten  with  too 
deep  an  enthusiasm  for  those  truths  by  which  ho 
was  possessed.  Hia  eye  was  too  intense,  loo  pro- 
phetic to  admit  of  his  looking  at  life  dramatically. 
In  fact,  no  poet  of  modem  times  haa  had  in  him  so 
much  of  the  prophet.  In  the  world  of  nature,  to  bo 
a  ravealer  of  things  bidden,  the  sanctilior  of  things 
common,  the  interpreter  of  now  and  uiuuspected  re- 
lations, the  opener  of  another  seuaa  in  men ;  in  ilia 
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mor^  world,  to  be  the  toncher  of  truths  hitherto 
beglected  or  unobsen-ed,  t!ie  awakener  of  men's 
lieKfts  to  the  solemnities  that  encompass  them, 
deepening  our  reverence  for  the  easentiftt  soul,  apEirt 
from  accident  and  circumstance,  making  us  feel  more 
truly,  more  tenderly,  more  profoundly,  lifting  the 
thoughts  upward  through  the  shows  of  time  to  that 
which  is  permanent  and  eternal,  and  bringing  down 
on  the  transitory  things  of  eye  and  ear  some  shadow 
of  the  eternal,  till  we 


tills  is  the  office  which  he  will  not  cease  to  fulHl,  as 
long  as  the  English  language  lasts.  What  earth's 
iar^ff  lonely  mountains  do  for  the  plains  and  the 
cities,  that  Wordsworth  has  done  and  will  do  for 
tiberature,  and  through  literature  for  society ;  send- 
ing down  great  rivers  of  higher  truth,  fresh  purify- 
ing winds  of  feeling,  to  those  who  least  dream  from 
what  quarter  they  come.  The  more  thoughtfiil  of 
each  generation  will  draw  nearer  and  observe  him 
more  closely,  will  ascend  his  imaginative  heights, 
and  sit  under  the  shadow  of  his  profound  medita- 
tions, and,  in  proportion  as  they  do  so,  will  become 
,  more  noble  and  pure  in  heart 
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Mure  th^n  enough  hcis  perhaps  been  said  in  dia- 
paragement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  nut 
therefore  to  speak  more  evil  of  that  inuch-«buse(1 
Ume,  but  merely  to  note  an  obvious  fact,  if  I  aay 
that  its  main  tendency  ivas  towarda  the  outvard  and 
the  finite.  Just  freed  from  the  last  ties  of  feudalism, 
escaped  too  from  long  religious  conflicts  which  had 
resulted  in  var  and  revolution,  the  feelings  of  the 
British  people  took  a  new  direction :  the  nation's 
energies  were  wholly  turned  to  the  pacific  working 
out  of  its  material  and  industrial  resources.  Let  ns 
leave  those  deep,  interminable  questions,  which,  as 
^qwrience  has  shown,  lead  only  to  confusion,  and  let 
na  stick  to  plun,  obvious  facts,  which  cannot  mislead, 
and  which  j-ield  such  comfortable  results.  This  was 
the  genius  and  temper  of  the  generation  that  fol- 
lowed the  Revolution  of  1 688.  Nor  wu  there  w«Dt- 
iiig  a  man  to  give  definite  shape  and  expression  to 
this  tendency  of  the  national  mind.  Locke,  a  shrewd 
and  practical  man,  who  knew  the  world,  fUrniBhed 
his  countrymen  with  a  way  of  thinking  singuUrly  in 
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keeping  with  their  then  temper ;  a  philosophy  which, 
discarding  abstruse  ideas,  fashioned  thought,  mainly 
out  of  the  senses ;  an  ethical  system  founded  on  the 
selfi^  instinctfi  of  pleasure  and  pain;  and  a  political 
theory  which,  instead  of  the  theocratic  dreams  of  the 
Puritans  or  the  divine  right  of  High -Churchmen,  or  the 
historic  traditions  of  feudalism,  grounded  government 
on  the  more  prosaic  but  not  less  unreal  phantasy  of 
an  original  contract.  This  whole  philosophy,  how- 
ever inconsistent  with  what  is  noblest  in  British 
Siistory,  was  so  congenial  a  growth  of  the  British 
soil,  that  no  other  has  ever  struck  so  deep  a  root,  or 
spread  so  wide,  and  with  such  enduring  influence. 
This  way  of  thinking,  introduced  by  Locke  for  the 
purpose  of  moderating  the  pretensions  of  human 
thought,  came  to  be  believed  in  by  his  followers  as 
its  highest  achievement.  The  half  century  after 
Locke  was  no  doubt  fall  of  mental  activity  in  certain 
directioDS.  It  saw  Physical  Science  attain  its  highest 
triumph  in  the  Newtonian  discoveries ;  History 
studied  aft«r  a  cert^  manner  by  votaries  more 
numeroiis  than  ever  before ;  and  the  new  science  of 
Political  Economy  created.  But  while  these  fields 
were  thronged  with  busy  inquirers,  and  though 
Natural  Theology  was  much  argued  and  discussed, 
yet  from  the  spiritual  side  of  all  questions,  from  the 
deep  things  of  the  soul,  from  men's  living  relations 
to  the  eternal  world,  educated  thought  seemed  to 
turn  instinctively  away.  The  guilds  of  the  learned, 
as  by  tacit  consent,  either  eschewed  these  subjects 
altogether,  or,  ii  they  were  constrained  to  enter  on 
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tUem,  tliey  had  laid  down  for  themselves  certain  con- 
ventional limits,  beyond  which  they  did  not  venture. 
On  the  other  side  of  these  lay  mystery,  eathuBiasm, 
fanaticism  —  spectres  abhorred  of  the  wise  and 
prudent.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  how  entirely  the 
mechaatcal  philosophy  bad  sAturated  the  age,  that 
Wesley,  the  leader  of  the  great  spiritual  counter- 
movement  of  laat  century,  the  preacher  of  divine 
realities  to  a  generation  fast  bound  in  sense,  yet  in 
the  opening  of  his  sermon  on  Faith  indorses  the  sen- 
sRtional  theory.anddeclaresthattoman  in  his  natural 
condition  sense  is  the  only  inlet  of  knowledge. 

The  same  spirit  which  pen-aded  the  philosophy 
and  theology  of  that  era  is  apparent  not  less  in  its 
poetry  and  literature.  Limitation  of  range,  with  a 
certain  porfectncss  of  form,  contentment  with  the 
surface-view  of  things,  absence  of  high  imagination, 
repression  of  the  deeper  feelings,  man  looked  at 
mainly  on  bis  conventional  side,  careful  descriptiona 
of  manners,  but  no  open  vision, — these  are  the  pr&- 
vailing  characteristics.  Doubtless  the  higher  truth 
was  not  even  then  left  without  some  witnesses. 
Butler  and  Berkeley  in  speculation,  Bums  and 
Cowper  in  poetry,  Burke  in  political  philosophy, — 
these  were  either  the  criers  in  the  wililemess  against 
the  idols  of  their  times,  or  the  prophets  of  the  new 
truth  that  was  being  bom.  Men's  thoughts  cannot 
deal  earnestly  with  many  things  at  once  ;  and  each 
age  has  its  own  work  assigned  it ;  and  the  work  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  mainly  one  of  utilitarian 
understanding,  of  criticising  and  questioning  thioga 
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hitlierto  believed,  of  aL-tive  but  nan'ow  intolli- 
gence  divorced  &om  imagiaation,  from  deep  feeling, 
from  reverence,  from  apiritual  insight.  And  when 
this  one-aided  work  was  done,  tlie  result  waa 
isal&don,  indivi dualism,  self-will;  the  univerBal -in 
thought  lost  sight  of,  the  universal  in  ethics 
denied;  everywhere,  in  speculation  as  in  practice, 
the  private  will  dominant,  the  Universal  Will  for- 
gotten. To  exult  over  the  ignorant  past,  to  glory 
in  the  wonderful  present,  to  have  got  rid  of  all 
prejudices,  to  have  no  strong  beliefs  except  in  mate- 
rial prepress,  to  be  tolerant  of  all  tendencies  but 
fanaticism,  this  was  its  highest  boast.  And  though 
diis  self-complacent  wisdom  received  some  rude 
shocks  in  the  crash  of  revolution  with  which  the  last 
cAnlnry  dosed,  and  though  the  soul  and  spirit  that 
are  Id  man,  long  unheeded,  then  once  more  awoke 
and  made  themselves  heard,  that  one-sided  and 
MoUess  intelligence,  if  weakened,  was  not  destroyed. 
It  was  carried  over  into  this  century  in  the  brisk 
but  barren  criticism  of  the  early  Edinburgh  Review. 
And  at  this  very  moment  there  are  symptoms  enough 
on  every  eide  that  the  same  spirit,  after  having 
received  a  temporary  repulse,  has  once  more  regained 
Uie  ascendant. 

The  same  manner  of  thought  which  we  have 
attempt«d  to  describe  as  it  existed  in  onr  own 
country,  dominated  in  others  during  the  same  period. 
So  well  is  it  known  in  Germany  that  they  have  a 
name  for  it,  which  we  want  They  call  it  by  a  term 
which  means  the   illumination   or   Enlightenment, 
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and  they  have  marked  the  Dotes  by  which  it  is 
known.  Some  who  are  deep  in  German  lore  tell  us 
that  Europe  has  produced  but  one  power  really 
counteractive  of  this  Illumination,  or  tyranny  of  the 
mere  understanding,  and  that  ia,  tbe  pbilosopby 
which  began  with  Kant  and  culminated  in  Hegel. 
And  they  affect  no  small  scorn  for  any  attempt  at 
reaction  which  has  originated  elsewhere.  Never- 
theless, at  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  did  arise 
men  nearer  home,  who  felt  the  defect  in  the  thought 
of  the  preceding  age,  and  did  much  to  supply  it : 
who  strove  to  base  philosophy  on  principles  of 
universal  reason ;  and  who,  into  thought  and  senti- 
ment, dwarfed  and  starved  by  the  effects  of  Enlight- 
enment, poured  the  inspiration  of  eoul  and  spirit. 
The  men  who  mainly  did  this  in  England  were 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  These  are  the  native 
champions  of  spiritual  truth  against  the  mechanical 
philosophy  of  the  Ulumination.  Of  the  former  at 
the  two,  I  have  already  spoken.  In  something  of 
the  same  way  I  propose  to  place  now  before  my 
readers  some  account  of  the  friend  of  Wordawortli, 
whom  Ills  name  naturally  recalls,  a  man  not  leu 
original  nor  remarkable — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
And  yet,  though  the  two  were  friends,  and  shared 
together  many  mental  sympathies,  between  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  philosophic  poet  and  the  poetic 
philosopher  there  was  more  of  contrast  than  of  like- 
ness. The  one,  robust  and  whole  in  body  as  in 
mind,  resolute  in  will,  and  single  in  purpose,  know- 
ing littJe  of  books  and  of  other  men's  thoughU,  and 
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coriiig  less  for  them,  set  hiniBolf,  with  hU  owu 
anaided  resources,  to  work  out  the  great  original 
vein  of  poetiy  that  was  within  him,  and  stopped 
not,  nor  turned  aside,  till  he  bad  fulfilled  his  task, 
bad  enriched  English  literature  with  a  new  poetry 
of  the  deepest  and  purest  ore,  and  thereb;^  made  the 
world  for  ever  his  debtor.  The  other, — master  of 
an  ampler  and  more  varied  though  not  richer  field, 
of  quicker  sympathies,  less  self-sustained,  but  touch- 
ing life  and  thought  at  more  numerous  points,  eagei 
to  know  all  that  other  men  had  thought  and  known, 
and  working  as  well  on  a  basis  of  wide  erudition  as 
on  his  own  internal  resources,  but  with  a  body  that 
did  him  grievous  wrong,  that,  far  from  obeying,  frua- 
tisted  his  better  aspirations,  and  a  will  faltering, 
and  irresolute  to  follow  out  the  behests  of  his  sur- 
passing intellect, — only  drove  in  a  shaft  here  and 
there  into  the  vast  mine  of  thought  that  was  in  him, 
and  died  leaving  samples  rather  of  what  he  might, 
have  done,  than  any  full  and  rounded  achievement, — 
yet  samples  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  su^estive,  that  In 
thousands  they  have  been  the  quickeners  of  new 
intellectual  life,  and  to  this  day  they  stand  un- 
equalled by  anything  bis  country  has  since  produced. 
In  one  point,  however,  the  friends  are  alike.  They 
both  turned  aside  Irom  professional  aims,  devoted 
themselves  to  pure  thought,  set  themselves  to  coun- 
terwork the  mechanical  and  utilitarian  bias  of  their 
time,  and  became  the  great  spiritualizers  of  the 
ilioagbt  of  their  countrymen,  the  fountain-heads 
from  which  baa  flowed  most  of  what  is  high  and 
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unworldly  and  elevating  in  the  thiuking  aiid  Bpocu- 
lation  of  the  Bucceeding  age. 

It  is  indeed  strange,  that  of  Coleridge's  philosophy, 
once  BO  much  talked  of,  and  really  bo  important  in 
ita  inHiience,  no  comprehensive  accounl  has  been 
ever  attempted.  The  only  attempt  in  thU  direction 
that  I  know  of,  is  that  made  six  years  an«r  Cole- 
ridge's death,  and  now  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
by  one  who  has  since  become  the  chief  expounder 
of  Uiat  philosophy  which  Coleridge  spent  most  of 
Ilia  life  in  combating.  In  a  well-known  essay,  Mr.  - 
Mill,  while  fully  acknowledging  that  no  other 
l^lnglislunan,  save  only  his  own  teacher  Bentham, 
liad  left  so  deep  an  impress  on  his  age,  yet  turna 
aside  from  making  a  full  survey  of  Coleridge's  wliole 
range  of  thought,  precluded,  as  he  confesses,  by  his 
own  radical  opposition  to  Coleridge's  fundamental 
principles.  Afler  setting  forth  clearly  the  anta- 
gonistic schools  of  thought  which,  since  the  dawn  of 
philosophy,  have  divided  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
of  kuowiedge.  and  after  declaring  hin  own  firm 
adhesion  U>  the  sensational  school,  and  his  conse- 
quent inability  to  sympathize  with  Coleridge's  meta- 
physical views,  lie  passes  from  this  part  of  the 
Bubject,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  essay  mainly  to 
the  consideration  of  Coleridge  aa  a  political  philoso- 
pher. Tliis,  however,  is  but  one,  and  that  by  no 
means  the  chief,  department  of  thought,  to  which 
Coleridge  devoted  himself.  Had  Mr.  Mill  felt  dis- 
posed to  give  to  the  other  and  more  important  of 
Coleridge's  speculations, — his  views  on  metaphysics. 
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morals,  ami  on  religion, — as  well  as  to  hia 
criticisms  and  his  poetiy,  the  same  tniuterly  treat- 
ment which  he  has  given  to  his  politics,  any  further 
attempt  in  that  direction  might  have  been  spared. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mill,  that,  though 
gifted  with  a  power  which  no  other  writer  of  his 
school  possesses,  of  entering  into  lines  of  thought. 
Mid  of  apparently  sympathizing  with  modes  of  feel- 
ing, most  alien  to  hJs  own,  he  still,  aha  the  widest 
sweep  of  appreciation,  returns  at  last  to  the  ground 
from  which  he  started,  and  there  entrendies  himself 
within  his  original  tenets  its  firmly  as  if  he  had  never 
caught  a  glimpse  of  those  other  and  higher  truths, 
with  which  his  own  principles  are  inconsistent. 

Before  entering  on  the  intellectual  result  of  Cole- 
ridge's labours,  and  inquiring  what  new  elements  lie 
has  added  to  British  thought,  it  may  be  well  to  pause 
for  a  moment,  and  review  briefly  the  well-known 
circumstances  of  his  life.  This  will  not  only  add  a 
human  interest  to  the  more  abstract  thoughts  which 
follow,  but  may  perhaps  help  to  make  them  better 
understood.  And  if,  in  contrast  with  the  life  of 
Wordsworth,  and  with  its  own  splendid  promise,  the 
life  of  Coleridge  is  disappointing  even  to  sadness,  it 
has  not  the  leas  for  that  a  mournful  interest ;  while 
the  union  of  transcendent  genius  with  infirmity  of 
will  and  irregular  impulses,  the  failure  and  the  peni- 
tential regret,  lend  to  his  story  a  humanizing,  even  a 
tji^c,  pathos,  which  touches  our  common  nature 
more  closely  than  any  gifts  of  genius. 
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The  vicarage  of  Ottery  St.  ilary'a,  Devonahire, 
was  the  birthplace  aod  early  home  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  As  ia  Wordsworth  we  saw  that  hia 
whole  character  was  in  keeping  with  his  native 
Cumberland — the  robust  northern  yeoman,  only 
touched  with  genius, — so  the  character  of  Coleridge, 
as  far  as  it  had  any  local  hue,  seems  more  native  to 
South  England.  Is  it  fanciful  to  imagine  that  there 
wu  something  in  that  character  which  accords  well 
with  the  soft  mild  ur,  and  the  dreamy  lovelineaa 
that  rests  on  the  blue  coombes  and  sea-coves  of 
Soath  Devon  1  He  was  horn  on  the  21  at  of  October 
1772,  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  after  Wordsworth's 
birth,  the  youngest  child  of  ten  by  his  father's  second 
marriage  with  Anne  Bowden,  said  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  strong  practical  sense,  thrifty,  industrious, 
very  ambitious  for  her  sons,  but  herself  without  any 
'tincture  of  letters.'  Plainly  not  from  her,  but 
wholly  from  his  father,  Samuel  Taylor  took  his 
temperament.  The  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  sometime 
head-master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  afterwards 
vicar  of  the  parish  of  Ottery  St.  Mary's,  ia  described 
as,  for  his  a^  a  great  scholar,  studious,  immersed  in 
books,  altogether  unknowing  and  regardlosa  of  the 
world  and  its  ways,  simple  in  nature  and  primitive 
in  manners,  heedleaa  of  passing  events,  and  usually 
known  as  'the  absent  man.'  In  a  Latin  grammar 
which  he  wrote  for  bis  pupils,  he  chuiged  the  case 
which  Julius  Ctesar  named,  from  the  ablative  to  the 
Quale-quare-quidditive,  just  as  his  son  might  have 
done  had  he  ever  taken  to  writing  gnunm&rs.     He 
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wrote  diasertations  on  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  same  sort  of  discursiveness  which  liis  son 
afl«rwards  showed  on  a  greater  scale.  In  hia  ser- 
mons lie  used  to  quote  tLe  very  words  of  the  Hebrew 
Kcriptures,  and  the  country  people  would  exclaim 
admiringly,  'How  fine  he  was!  He  gave  us  the 
very  words  the  Spirit  spoke  in.'  Of  his  absent  fits 
and  hia  other  eccentricities  many  stories  were  long 
preeerved  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  which  Cole- 
ridge used  to  tell  to  his  friends  at  Highgate,  till  the 
leare  ran  down  his  face  at  the  remembrance.  Among 
other  well-known  stones,  It  is  told  that  once  when 
he  hod  to  go  from  home  for  several  daya,  his  wife 
[lacked  his  portmanteau  with  a  shirt  for  each  day, 
cliarging  him  strictly  to  be  sure  and  use  them.  On 
liis  return,  hia  wife,  on  opening  the  portmanteau, 
was  surprised  to  find  no  shirts  in  it.  On  asking 
liim  to  account  for  this,  she  found  that  he  had  duly 
obeyed  her  commands,  and  had  put  on  a  shirt  every 
day,  but  never  taken  off  one.  There  were  all  the  "~~ 
shirts,  not  in  the  portmanteau,  but  on  his  own  back. 
With  all  these  eccentricities,  he  was  a  good  and  un- 
worldly Christian  pastor,  much  beloved  and  respected 
by  his  own  people.  Though  Coleridge  was  only  seven 
years  old  when  his  father  was  removed  by  a  sudden 
<li.-atli,  he  remembered  him  to  the  last  with  deep  re- 
verence and  love.  '  0  that  I  might  so  pass  away, 
if,  like  him,  1  were  an  Israelite  without  guile  I  Tlie 
Image  of  my  father — my  revered,  kind,  learned, 
aimple-hearted  father — is  a  rehgion  to  me.' 

During  his  childhood,  he  tfills  us,  he  never  took 
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part  ill  tlie  plays  and  games  of  his  brothers,  but 
sought  refuge  by  hia  mother's  side  to  rend  hia  little 
books  and  liBten  to  the  talk  of  hU  elders.  If  h» 
played  at  all,  it  was  at  cutting  down  nettles  with  > 
stick,  fancying  them  the  seven  champions  of  Chri»- 
tendom.  He  had,  he  Bays,  the  simplicity  and  doci- 
lity of  a  child,  but  he  never  thought  or  spoke  as  a 
child. 

But  childhood  with  him,  such  as  it  was,  did  not 
last  long.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  removed  to  a 
school  in  the  heart  of  London,  Christ's  Hospit&l,  'an 
institution,'  says  Charles  Lamb, '  to  keep  those  who 
yet  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  world  from  sinking.' 
The  presentation  to  this  charity  school,  no  doubt  a 
great  thing  for  the  youngest  of  so  many  sons,  was 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  Judge  BuUcj,  for- 
mrrly  one  of  his  father's  pupils.  '  0  what  a  change,' 
writes  Coleridge  in  after  years, '  from  home  to  thia 
city  school :  depressed,  moping,  friendless,  a  pu€>r 
orphan,  half-starved ! '  Of  this  school,  Charles  I^amb, 
the  school  companion,  and  through  life  the  6m 
friend  of  Coleridge,  has  left  two  descriptions  in  bis 
delightful  Essaya.  Everything  in  the  world  has, 
they  say,  two  sides;  certainly  Christ's  Hospital 
must  have  had.  One  cannot  imagine  any  tvru 
I  things  more  unlike  than  the  picture  which  Lamb 
draws  of  the  school  in  his  first  essay  and  that  in  the 
'  second.  The  first  seta  fortli  the  look  which  tho 
L  Khool  wore  to  Lamb  himsolf,  a  London  boy,  with 
jkbia  family  dose  at  hand,  ready  to  welcome  liim  at 
All  honrs,  to  leod  him  daily  supplies  of  additional 
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food,  and  witli  influential  friends  among  the  tnistoen, 
who,  if  he  had  wrongs,  would  see  them  righted. 
The  second  shows  the  stepdame  side  it  turned  on 
Coleri^e,  an  orphan  from  the  country,  witli  no 
friends  at  hand,  forlorn,  half-starved,  '  for  in  those 
days  the  food  of  the  Blue-eoats  was  cruelly  insuffi- 
cient for  those  who  had  no  friends  to  supply  them.' 
Any  one  who  cares  to  see  these  things  sketched  off 
as  no  other  could  sketch  them,  may  turn  to  Lamb's 
essay,  Chrisd  ffospilal  Five-and-Thirtff  Tears  Ago. 
'  To  this  late  hour  of  my  life,'  he  represents  Cole- 
ridge as  saying,  '  I  trace  impressions  left  hy  the  re- 
collection of  those  friendless  holidays.  The  long 
warm  days  of  summer  never  return,  but  they  bring 
with  them  a  gloom  from  the  haunting  memory  of 
those  whole-day  leaves,  when,  by  some  strange  ar- 
rangement, we  were  turned  out  for  the  live-long  day 
Dpon  our  own  hands,  whether  we  had  friends  to  go 
to  or  none.  I  remember  those  bathing  excursions  to 
the  New  Kiver.  How  merrily  we  would  saHy  forth 
into  the  fields,  and  strip  under  the  first  warmth  of 
the  flun,  and  wanton  like  young  dace  in  the  streams, 
getting  ua  appetites  for  noon,  which  those  of  us  that 
were  penniless  (our  scanty  morning  crust  long  since 
axhausted)  had  not  the  means  of  allaying ;  the  verj- 
beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  exercise  of  the  pastime, 
and  the  senee  of  liberty  setting  a  keener  edge  upon 
them!  How  faint  and  languid,  finally,  we  would 
return  towards  nightfall  to  our  desired  morsel,  half- 
rejoicing,  half-reluctant  that  the  hours  of  our  uneasy 
liberty  had  expired.'     In  one  of  these  bathing  ex- 
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cursLona  Coleridge  Bwam  the  New  River  in  hU 
clothes,  snd  let  them  dry  on  his  back  in  the  fields. 
This  laid  the  first  seeds  of  those  rheumatic  pains  and 
that  prolonged  bodily  BufTeiing  which  never  after- 
words left  him,  and  which  did  bo  much  to  foistrate 
the  large  promise  of  hia  youth. 

In  the  lower  school  at  Christ's  the  time  was  spent 
in  idleDesB,  and  little  was  leamt.  But  even  then 
Coleridge  was  a  devourer  of  books,  and  this  appetite 
was  fe<l  by  a  strange  accident,  which,  though  often 
told,  must  here  be  repeated  once  again.  One  day  u 
the  lower  schoolboy  walked  down  the  Strand,  going 
with  his  anna  as  if  in  the  act  of  swimming  he 
touched  the  pocket  of  a  paaaer-by.  '  What,  bo  young 
and  BO  wicked  I '  exclaimed  the  stranger,  at  the  eame 
time  seizing  the  boy  for  a  pickpocket.  '  I  am  not  a 
pickpocket ;  I  only  thought  I  was  Leandcr  swim- 
ming the  Hellespont.'  The  capturer,  who  must 
h&\6  been  a  man  of  some  feeling,  waa  so  struck  wth 
the  answer,  and  with  the  inti^lhgenoe  as  well  as  sim- 
plicity of  the  boy,  that  instead  of  handing  him  over 
to  the  police,  he  suhscribed  to  a  library,  tliat  Colo- 
i-idge  might  get  thence  in  future  his  fill  of  books. 
In  a  short  time  he  read  right  through  the  catalogue 
and  exhausted  the  library.  While  Coleridge  waa 
thus  idling  his  time  in  the  lower  school.  Middle- 
ton,  an  elder  boy,  afterwards  writer  on  the  Greek 
article,  and  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  found  him  one  day 
sitting  in  a  corner  and  reading  Virgil  by  himself 
not  as  a  lesson,  but  for  pleasure.  Middleton  reported 
this  to  Dr.  Bowyer,  then  head-master  of  the  school. 
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who,  on  questioning  the  m&ster  of  tlie  lower  school 
abont  Coleridge,  was  told  that  he  waa  a  dull  ecbolar, 
could  sever  repent  a  single  rule  of  syntax,  hut  vrns 
nlwBjrs  ready  to  give  one  of  his  own.  Henceforth 
Coleridge  was  under  the  headmaster's  eye,  and  booh 
passed  into  the  upper  Bchool  to  be  under  his  imme- 
diate care.  Dr.  Bowyer  waa  one  of  the  stem  old 
disciplinarians  of  those  days,  who  had  boundless 
ffutb  in  the  lash.  Coleridge  was  one  of  those  pre- 
cocious boys  who  might  easily  have  been  eonverted 
into  &  prodigy,  had  that  been  the  fashion  at  the 
time.  But,  'thank  Heaven,'  he  said, '  I  was  flogged 
instead  of  flattered.'  He  was  so  ordinary-looking  a 
boy,  with  his  great  black  head,  that  Bowyer,  when  he 
had  flogged  him  well,  generally  bestowed  on  him  au 
extra  cut, '  For  you  are  such  an  ugly  fellow.'  When 
b*  was  fifteen,  Coleridge,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  school, 
wished  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  kind  to  him.  On  the  day  when 
some  of  the  boys  were  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades, 
Crispin  appeared  and  sued  for  Coleridge.  The 
head-master,  on  hearing  the  proposal,  and  Cole- 
ridge's assent,  hurled  the  tradesman  from  the  room 
with  sDch  violence,  that  had  this  last  been  litigiously 
inclined,  he  might  have  sued  the  doctor  for  assault. 
And  so  Coleridge  used  to  joke,  *I  lost  the  oppor* 
ttinity  of  making  safeguards  for  the  understandings  of 
those  who  will  never  thank  me  for  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  in  exercising  their  reason.' 

While  Coleridge  was  at  school,  one  of  his  brothers 
was  attending  the  London  Hospital,  and  from  his 
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freqnent  visits  thera  the  Blue^oat  boy  imijibod  a  love 
of  surgery  and  doctoring,  and  was  for  a  lime  set  on 
makiDg  this  hia  profesaion.  Hu  devoured  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek  books  on  medicine  voraciously,  and 
had  by  heart  a  whole  Latin  medical  dictionary.  But 
this  dream  gave  way,  or  led  on  to  a  rage  for  meta 
physics,  which  metaphysical  reading  finally  landed 
him  in  Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  after  per- 
using which  he  sported  infidel.  When  this  new  turn 
reached  Bowyer's  ears,  he  sent  for  Coleridge.  '  So, 
sirrah  I  you  are  an  in&del,  are  you  t  Then  I  'II  flog 
your  infidelity  out  of  you.'  So  saying,  the  doctor 
administered  the  severest,  and,  as  Coleridge  used  to 
aay,  tlie  only  just  flogging  he  ever  received. 

Of  this  stem  scholastic  Lamb  bos  letl  the  following 
portrait : — 

'  He  had  two  wigs,  both  pedantic,  but  of  dUTerent 
omen.  The  ooe  serene,  smiling,  powdered,  betoken- 
ing a  mild  day.  The  other,  an  old  discoloured,  un- 
kempt, angry  caxon,  denoting  frequent  and  bloody 
execution.  Woe  to  the  school  when  he  maile  his 
morning  appearance  in  his  "Passy,"  or  passionaU» 
wig.  Nothing  was  more  commou  than  to  see  him 
make  a  headlong  entry  into  the  schoolroom  from  his 
inner  recess  or  library,  and  with  turbulent  eye, 
singling  out  a  lad,  roar  out,  "  'Ods  ray  life,  simh  I 
(his  favourite  adjuration),  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
whip  you,"  then  with  as  sudden  a  retracting  an  im- 
pulse fling  back  into  his  lair,  and  then,  after  a  cool- 
ing relapse  of  some  minutes  (during  which  all  but  the 
culprit  had  totally  forgotten  the  context),  drive  head- 
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long  out  again,  piecing  out  his  imperfect  sense,  as  if  it 
had  been  some  devil's  litany,  with  the  expletory  yell, 
'"and  I  u)Ul,  too."  In  his  gentler  moods  he  liad 
resort  to  an  ingenious  method,  peculiar,  for  what  1 
hare  heard,  to  himself,  of  whipping  a  boy  and  read- 
ing the  Delates  at  the  same  time — a  paragraph  and  a 
Insh  between.'  .  '  Perhaps,'  adds  Lamb,  '  we  can- 
not dismiss  him  better  tlian  with  the  pious  ejacula- 
tion of  Coleridge'  (the  joke  was  no  doubt  Lamb's 
own)  '  when  he  heard  that  his  old  master  was  on  his 
deathbed,  "  Poor  J.  B.,  may  all  his  faults  be  forgiven, 
and  may  he  be  waft«d  to  bliss  by  little  cherub  boys, 
all  head  and  wings,  with  no  bottoms  to  reproach  his 
sublunary  infirmities." ' 

How  much  of  all  this  may  be  Lomb'e  love  of  fiin 
one  cannot  say,  Coleridge  always  spoke  of  Dr. 
Bowyer  with  grateful  affection.  In  his  literary  life  he 
speaks  of  having  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  a  very  sensible,  though  severe  master ;  one  who 
tao^t  him  to  prefer  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  Homer 
and  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  Virgil  to  Ovid  ;  who 
accustomed  his  pupils  to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence, 
and  the  purer  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  '  the 
Ronuto  poets  of  the  diver,  but  even  with  those  of  the 
Augustan  era,  and  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and 
univrrsal  logic,  to  see  the  superiority  of  the  former 
io  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.'  This  doctrine  was  wholesome  though  rare 
in  those  days,  not  so  common  even  now,  so  much  so 
that  some  have  supposed  that  in  these  and  other 
lessons  with  which  Coleridge  credited  Dr.  Bowyer,  he 
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was  but  refleciing  back  on  his  iiiaet«r  bis  own  after 
thoughts. 

While  Coleridge  was  being  thus  wholeeomely 
drilled  in  the  great  ancient  models,  hia  own  poetic 
power  began  to  put  forth  some  buds.  Up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen,  his  school  verses  were  not  beyond  the 
mark  of  a  clever  schoolboy.  At  sixteen,  however, 
the  genius  cropped  out.  The  first  ray  of  it  appears 
in  a  short  allegory,  written  at  the  latter  age,  and 
entitled  '  Real  and  Imoginaiy  Time.'     The  opening 

'  Oq  tlia  wide  IctbI  of  s  moiuitsiii's  Imd, 
I  knew  Dot  where  ;  Tiut  'twu  lonie  foerj  pl&ce.' 

In  that  short  piece,  short  and  slight  as  it  is,  there  is 
a  real  touch  of  his  after  spirit  and  melody. 

During  those  years  when  he  was  in  the  uppef 
school,  metaphysics  and  controversial  theology  stmg- 
gled  for  some  time  with  poetry  for  the  mastery ;  but 
at  last,  under  the  combined  influence  of  a  first  love 
and  of  Bowles's  poema,  he  was  led  clear  of  the 
bewildering  maze,  and  poetry  for  some  years  waa 
paramount.  It  may  seem  strange  now  that  Bowles'a 
sonnets  and  early  poems,  which  Coleridge  then  met 
with  for  the  first  time,  should  have  produced  on  him 
BO  keen  an  impression  of  novelty.  But  so  it  often 
happens  that  what  was,  on  its  first  appearance,  qniti; 
original,  when  we  look  back  upon  in  later  years,  after 
it  has  been  absorbed  into  the  general  taste,  seems  to 
lose  nearly  all  its  freshness.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  powerful  effect  that  Bowles  had  on  Coleridge's 
dawning  powers;  that  he  opened  the  young  poet's 
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«yes  to  what  was  false  and  meretrliiious  in  tlie  artiG- 
cial  scbool  from  Pope  to  Darwin,  and  made  liim  feel 
that  here,  for  the  first  time  in  contemporary  poetry, 
natural  thought  was  combined  with  natural  diction- 
heart  reconciled  with  bead.  To  those  who  care  for 
these  things,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  turn  to  the 
IJTBt  chapter  of  Coleridge's '  Literary  Life,'  and  see 
there  the  first  fermenting  of  his  poetic  taste  and 
principlea  But  during  those  laat  school  years,  while 
hiA  mind  was  thus  expanding,  and  while  hia  exist- 
ence was  a  more  tolerable,  in  some  respects  even  a 
hap[iy  one,  he  was  suffering  severely  in  that  body, 
which  throughout  life  was  such  a  clog  to  him. 
Pull  half  his  time  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  was 
passed  iu  the  sick-ward,  afflicted  with  jaundice  and 
litemnatic  fever,  inherent  it  may  be  in  his  constitu- 
tion, but  doubtless  not  lessened  by  those  swimmings 
over  the  New  River  In  hia  clothes.  But,  above  these 
sufferings,  which  were  afterwards  so  heat-ily  to  weigh 
him  down,  Coleridge,  during  his  early  years,  was 
enabled  by  buoyancy  of  heart  to  rise,  and  to  bide 
them  from  ordinary  observers.  Having  dwelt  thus 
long  on  Coleridge's  school-days,  because  they  are 
vei;  fillly  recorded,  and  contain  as  in  miniature  both 
the  Btrength  and  the  weakness  of  the  full-grown  roan. 
I  may  close  them  with  Lamb's  description  of  Cole- 
ridge as  he  appeared  In  the  retrospect  of  Lamb's 
scbool  companions : — 

'  Come  back  to  my  memory  like  as  thou  wert  in 
the  dayspiing  of  my  fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery 
column  before  thee — the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned 
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— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Logician,  Metjipliysician. 
Bard  !  How  have  I  seen  the  cabubJ  passer  tbroagU 
the  cloisters  stand  still,  entranced  with  admiration 
(while  he  weighed  the  disproportion  between  ih* 
6|ietcli  and  the  gwb  of  the  yoimg  Miraudula),  to 
hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations, 
the  myateries  of  lamblichus  or  Plotinns;  for  even 
then  thou  waxedat  not  pale  at  such  philosopliic 
draughts ;  or  reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or 
Pindar ;  while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey  Friars  re- 
echoed the  accents  of  the  inspired  chanty  boy  '.' 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  two  school-times 
more  unlike  than  this  of  Coleridge  at  Ciuist's,  pent 
up  in  the  heart  of  London  city,  and  that  of  Words- 
worth at  Hawksheod,  free  of  Estbwaite  Mere,  anil 
all  the  surrounding  solitudes.  And  yet  each,  as 
well  in  habits  and  teacl^g  as  in  outward  scenery 
and  circnmBtance,  answers  strangely  to  the  character 
and  after  lives  of  the  two  friends. 

Coleridge  i^ntcred  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in 
February  1791,  just  a  month  after  Wordsworth  had 
quitted  the  University.  On  neither  of  the  poets 
had  their  University  much  effect.  For  neither  was 
thut  the  place  and  the  hour.  Coleridge  for  a  Lim<% 
under  the  influence  of  his  elder  friend  Middleton, 
was  industrious,  read  hard,  and  obtained  the  prize 
for  the  Greek  Sapphic  ode.  It  was  on  some  subject 
about  slavery,  and  was  better  in  thought  than  in 
Greek.  Afterwards  he  tried  for  the  Craven  Scholar- 
ship, in  which  contest  his  rivals  were  Keat,  afW- 
wards  head-master  of  Eton,  Bethel),  who  became  an 
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M.!".  for  Yorksliire,  and  Butler,  the  future  head  of 
Shrewsbury  School  and  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  last- 
named  won  the  scholarship.  Out  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen competitors,  Coleridge  was  selected  along  with 
the  above  three ;  but  he  was  not  the  style  of  man  to 
come  out  great  in  University  competitions.  He  had 
not  that  exactness  and  readiness  which  are  needed  for 
those  trials ;  and  he  wanted  entirely  the  competitive 
ardour  which  ia  with  many  so  powerful  an  incentive. 
After  thia  there  is  no  more  notice  of  regular  work. 
His  heart  was  elsewhere — in  poetry,  with  Bowlea  i 
for  guide ;  in  philosophy,  with  Hartley,  who  had  | 
belonged  to  his  own  college  ;  plunging  into  pohtic* 
too,  which  then  filled  all  anient  young  minds  even 
to  intoxication.  For  the  French  Revolution  was 
tlicn  in  its  first  frenzy,  promising  liberty,  virtue, 
regeneration  to  the  old  and  outworn  world.  Into 
that  vortex  of  boundless  hope  and  wild  delirium 
what  high-minded  youth  could  keep  from  plunging  1 
Not  Coleridge.  'In  the  general  conflagration,'  he 
writes, '  my  feelings  and  imagination  did  not  remain 
iinkindled.  I  should  have  been  ashamed  rather  than 
proud  of  myself  if  they  had.'  Pamphlets  were  pour- 
ing from  the  press  on  the  great  subjects  then  filling 
all  men's  minds ;  and  whenever  one  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Burke  or  other  man  of  power,  Coleridge, 
who  liad  read  it  in  the  morning,  repeated  it  every 
word  to  his  friends  gathered  round  their  small 
supper-tables.  Presently  one  Frend,  a  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  being  accused  of  sedition,  of  defaina- 
lion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  holding  Uni- 
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tarian  doctrines,  was  tried  by  the  sathorities,  con- 
demned,  and  banished  the  Uniremty.  Coleridge 
sided  zealously  with  Freud,  not  only  from  the  sym- 
pathy which  generous  youth  always  feels  for  the 
persecuted,  bat  also  because  he  had  hlmseif  adopted 
those  Unitarian  and  other  principles  for  which  Frend 
aiifTered.  Hence  arose  a  growing  disaSection.  which 
must  have  weakened  his  attachment  to  his  Univer- 
lity.  Other  circumstances  supervened,  which,  in  hu 
second  year  of  residence,  brought  his  Cambridge 
career  to  a  sudden  close. 

The  loss  of  Middleton,  his  trusty  friend  and  guide:, 
who,  failing  in  the  fiuid  examination,  quitted  the 
University  without  obtaining  a  fellowship ;  and  the 
presBore  of  eome  college  debts,  less  than  £100, 
incurred  through  his  own  inexperience,  drove  Cole- 
ridge into  despondency.  He  went  to  London,  and 
wandered  hopelessly  about  the  streets.  At  niglit  he 
sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  house  in  Chancery  Lane, 
where,  bting  soon  surrounded  by  swarms  of  be^ars, 
real  or  feigned,  ho  emptied  to  them  the  little  money 
that  renuuned  in  his  pocket&  In  the  morning, 
seeing  an  advertisement — '  Wanted  Recruits  for  the 
15th  Light  Dragoons,'  he  said  to  himself^  'Well,  I 
have  hated  all  my  life  soldiers  and  horses;  thr 
sooner  I  cure  myself  of  that  the  better.'  He  enlisted 
as  Private  Comberbach,  a  name,  the  troth  of  which 
he  himself  was  wont  to  say,  his  horse  must  have 
fully  ap]ireciated.  A  rare  sight  it  must  have  been 
to  see  Coleridge  perched  on  some  hard-set, 
trotting  trooper,  and  undergoing  his  first 
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tlie  ridiDg-Bchool,  with  the  riding-master  shouting 
oat  to  the  reat  of  the  awkward  squad,  '  Take  care  of 
th»t  Comberbach;  he'll  ride  over  you.'  For  the 
groomiug  of  bis  horse  and  other  mechanical  duties 
Coleridge  was  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  his 
oomrados,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite. 
Their  eervices  he  repnid  by  writing  all  their  letters 
to  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  At  last  the  follow- 
ing sentence  written  up  in  the  stable  under  his 
saddle,  '  Kheu,  quam  infortunii  miserrimum  est  fuisse 
felicem,*  revealed  hia  real  condition  to  a  captain  who 
hod  Latin  enough  to  translate  the  words,  and  heart 
enough  to  feel  them.  About  the  same  time  an  old 
Cambridge  acquaintance,  passing  through  Beading 
on  hia  way  to  join  bU  regiment,  met  Coleridge  in 
the  street  in  dragoon  uniform,  stopped  hjm  when 
lie  would  have  passed,  and  informed  his  friends. 
Afl<T  about  four  months'  service  he  was  bought  off, 
returned  to  Cambridge,  stayed  there  but  a  short 
lime,  and  finally  left  in  June  1791,  without  taking 

Then  followed  what  may  be  called  hia  Bristol  period. 
This  inclnded  his  first  friendship  with  Southey,  their 
dream  of  emigration,  their  marriage,  Coleridge's  first 
atUtmpts  at  authorship,  and  his  many  ineffectual 
plans  for  settling  what  he  used  to  call  the  Bread 
and  Cheese  Question.  On  leaving  Cambridge  he 
liad  gone  to  Oxford,  and  there  met  with  Southey,  still 
aa  undergraduate  at  Balliol,  whose  friendship,  quickly 
formed,  became  one  of  the  taaia  hinges  on  which 
J^^  Coleridge'a   after    life    turned.      Their   tastes   and 
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opinionB  on  religioa  and  politics  were  then  at  one, 
though  their  characters  were  widely  different. 
Southey,  with  far  less  genius  than  Coleridge,  pos- 
sessed that  firmness  of  witl,  that  definite  aim  and 
practical  wisdoni,  the  want  of  which  were  the  hano 
of  Coleridge's  life.  Southey's  high  and  pure  disposi- 
tion and  consistent  conduct,  combined  with  much 
menial  power  and  literary  acquirement,  maile  Col*!- 
ridge  feel,  as  he  had  not  done  before,  the  duty  and 
dignity  of  bringing  actions  into  accordance  with 
principles,  both  in  word  and  deed.  In  after  yeare 
.Soiithey  was  to  Coleridge  a  faithful  monitor  in  word, 
and  a  friend  linn  and  self-denying  in  deed.  In 
morality  of  action,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  rose  m 
much  above  Coleridge,  as  in  genius  ho  fell  belav 
him.  But  at  their  tirst  meeting,  pure  and  lugb- 
minded  as  Southey  was,  he  had  not  so  fixed  liia 
views,  or  so  systematically  ordered  his  life,  as  ha 
alterwards  did.  He  too,  like  Coleridge  and  Wonii- 
worth,  had  been  stirred  at  heart  by  the  moral 
earthquake  of  the  French  Bevolution.  Enthusi- 
astically democratic  in  politics  and  Unitarian  in 
religion,  he  at  once  responded  to  the  day-dream  of 
Pantiaocracy,  which  Coleridge  opened  to  him  at 
Oxford.  This  was  a  plan  of  founding  a  community 
in  America,  where  a  band  of  brothers,  cultivated 
and  pure-minded,  were  to  have  all  things  in  common, 
and  selfishness  was  to  be  unknown.  The  common 
land  was  to  be  tilled  by  the  common  toil  of  tha 
men ;  the  wives,  for  all  were  to  be  married,  were  toj 
perform  all  household  duties ;  and  abundanl  leisii 
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WM   to   remain   over  for  social  intercourse,  or  to 
pursue  literature,  or  in  more  pensive  moods 


Tlie  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  were  to  be  this 
earthly  paradise,  chosen  more  for  the  melody  of  the 
name  than  for  any  ascertained  advantages.  Indeed, 
they  hardly  seem  to  have  known  exactly  where  their 
paradise  lay.  Southey  soon  left  Balliol,  and  the  two 
frioids  went  to  Bristol,  Southey's  native  town,  there 
to  prepare  for  carrying  out  the  Pantisocratic  dream. 
Hacii  visions  have  been  not  only  dreamed  since  then, 
bat  acted  on  by  enthusiastic  youths,  and  the  result 
leaves  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  project  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Southey  never  got  further  than  being  a 
dream.  Want  of  money  was,  as  usual,  the  irame- 
diate  cause  of  the  failure ;  everything  else  had  beeu 
provided  for,  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  it  was 
found  that  neither  the  two  leaders,  nor  any  of  the 
other  Mends  who  had  embarked  in  the  scheme,  had 
money  enough  to  pay  their  passage  to  America. 
Southey  was  the  first  to  see  how  matters  stood  and 
to  recant.  At  this  Coleridge  was  greatly  disgusted, 
and  gave  vent  to  bis  disappointment  in  no  measureil 
language.  The  scheme  was  abandoned  early  in  1 796, 
and  the  two  young  poets,  baring  been  for  some  time 
in  love  with  two  sisters  of  a  Bristol  family,  were 
married,  Coleridge  in  October  of  that  year  to  Sarah 
Fricker,  and  Southey  six  weeks  later  to  her  sister 
Edith. 
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Marriage,  of  course,  brought  the  luouey  question 
home  to  Coleridge  more  closely  than  PantiacM:racy 
had  done.  The  three  or  four  foUowiug  yeare  were 
occupied  with  atteuipU  to  solve  it.  But  his  ability 
was  not  of  the  money- making  order,  nor  did  hie 
habits,  natural  or  acquired,  g;ive  even  such  ability  as 
he  hod  a  fair  chance  in  the  loll  for  bread.  First  he 
tried  lecturing  to  the  Bristol  folka  on  the  political 
topics  of  the  time,  and  on  religious  questions. 
But  either  tbe  lectures  did  not  pay,  or  Coleridge  did 
not  stick  to  them  steadily,  so  they  were  soon  given 
up,  and  afterwards  published  as  Condones  ad  popvlvnt, 
Coleridge's  first  prose  work.  Attacking  with  equal 
vehemence  Pitt^  the  great  minister  of  the  day, 
and  his  opponents,  the  English  Jacobins,  Coleridge 
showed  in  this  his  earliest,  as  in  bis  latest  works, 
that  he  could  not  be  warranted  to  run  quietly  in  the 
harness  of  any  party,  and  that  tbose  who  tried  to  set 
him  to  this  work  were  sure  of  an  upset.  Coleridge's 
next  enterprise  was  the  publication  of  a  weekly  mis- 
cellany ;  tbe  contents  were  to  range  over  nearly  the 
same  subjects  as  tbose  now  discussed  in  the  best 
weeklies,  and  the  aim  was  to  be,  as  announced  in 
the  motto,  that '  all  may  know  the  truth,  and  that 
the  truth  may  make  us  free.'  But  powerful  as  ho 
would  have  been  as  a  contributor,  Coleridge  was  not 
the  man  to  conduct  such  an  undertaking,  least  of  all 
to  do  so  single-handed.  The  roost  not«ble  thing 
about  The  tfalchman  was  the  tour  he  made  through 
the  Midland  county  towns  with  a  flaming  prospeotiu, 
'  Knowledge   is  power,'    to   try  the   political  almot- 
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phere.  It  was  during  this  tour  that  Coleridge 
encountered  the  Binningham  tallow-chandler,  whom 
he  describes  with  hair  like  candlewicks,  and  face 
pinguinitescent,  for  it  was  a  melting  day  with  him. 
After  Coleridge  had  harangued  the  man  of  dips  for 
half  an  hour,  and  run  through  every  note  in  the  whole 
gamut  of  eloquence,  now  reasoning,  now  declaiming, 
now  indignant,  now  pathetic,  on  the  state  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  compared  with  what  it  should  be ;  at 
the  first  pause  in  the  harangue  the  tallow-chandler 
interposed  : — '  And  what  might  the  cost  be  1'  *  Only 
fma-pence  (0  the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of 
that  fourpence !) — only  fourpence,  sir,  each  number.* 
*  That  comes  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  year; 
and  how  much  did  you  say  there  was  to  be  for  the 
money t'  'Thirty-two  pages,  sir!  large  octavo, 
closely  printed.'  'Thirty  and  two  pages)  Bless 
me  I  except  what  I  does  in  a  family  way  on  the 
Sabbath,  that 's  more  than  I  ever  reads,  sir,  all  the 
year  round.  I  am  as  great  a  one  as  any  man  in 
Brummagem,  sir !  for  liberty  and  truth,  and  all  that 
sort  of  things,  but  as  to  this  (no  ofifence,  I  hope,  sir) 
I  must  b^  to  be  excused.' 

Notwithstanding  this  repulse,  Coleridge  returned 
to  Bristol  triumphant  with  above  a  thousand  sub- 
scribers' names,  having  left  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
heard  his  wonderful  conversation  an  impression 
that  survived  long  after  The  Watchman  was  forgotten. 
The  first  number  appeare^L  on  the  1st  of  March,  the 
tenth  and  last  on  the  13th  of  May  1796.  From 
various  causes,  delay  in  publishing  beyond  the  fixed 
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day,  offence  given  to  the  religious  subscribers  by  an 
essay  against  fast-days,  to  his  democratic  patrona  by 
inveighing  against  Jacobinism  and  French  philosophy, 
to  the  Tories  by  abuse  of  Pitt,  to  the  \VhigB  by  not 
not  more  heartily  backing  Fox,  the  subscripttoo-Usi' 
rapidly  thinned,  and  he  was  glad  to  close  the  con- 
cern at  a  dead  loss  of  money  to  himself,  not  to  men- 
tion his  Tvasted  labour.  Though  this  failure  was  to 
him  a  very  serious  matt«r,  be  could  still  laugh 
heartUy  at  the  ludicrous  side  of  it.  He  tells  how 
one  morning  when  he  had  risen  earlier  than  usual, 
he  found  the  servant  girl  lighting  the  fire  with  aii 
extravagant  quantity  of  paper.  On  his  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  waste,  '  La,  sir  I '  replied  poor  Nanny, 
'  why,  it  is  only  Watchmen.' 

The  third  of  the  Bristol  enterprises  was  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Juvmilt  Poems,  in  the  April  of  1796, 
while  TIte  WaUhman  was  still  struggling  for  exist- 
ence. For  the  copyright  of  these  he  received  thirty 
guineas,  from  Joseph  Cottle,  a  Bristol  bookseller,  who 
to  hisown  greatcredit  undertook  to  publish  the  earliest 
works  of  Southey,  of  Coleridge,  and  of  Wordsworth, 
at  a  time  when  those  higher  in  the  trade  would  hav«t 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  If  Cottle  long  aftcrirards, 
when  their  names  had  waxed  great,  published  a 
somewhat  gossiping  book  of  reminiscences,  and  gave 
to  the  public  many  petty  details  which  a  wiser  man 
would  have  withheld,  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered, to  his  honour,  that  he  showed  true  kindness 
and  liberality  towards  these  men,  especially  towards 
Coleridge,  when  he  greatly  needed  it,  and  that  ho 
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had  ft  gt;iiuii)e  admiration  of  their  genius  for  its  owu 
sake,  quite  apart  from  its  marketable  value.  Ko 
doubt,  if  any  one  ^-ishes  to  see  the  seamy  side  of 
genius,  he  will  find  it  in  the  letters  and  anecdotes  of 
Coleridge  preserved  in  Cottle's  book. 

Other  plans  for  a  livelihood  were  ventOated  during 
his  Bristol  sojourn,  such  as  writing  for  the  Morning 
Ckroniele  and  taking  private  pupils,  but  as  these  came 
to  nought,  I  need  only  notice  one  other  line  in  which 
Coleridge  at  this  time  occasionally  employed  himself, 
not  without  some  thought  of  making  it  a  permanent 
profession.  We  have  seen  that  before  leaving  Cam- 
bridge he  bad  become  an  Unitarian,  and  so  he  con- 
tinued till  about  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Germany. 
While  he  was  in  Bristol  he  was  engaged  from  time 
to  time  to  preach  in  the  Unitarian  chapels  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  subjects  which  he  there  dis- 
cOHtid  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  miscellaneous, 
and  the  reports  of  his  success  vary.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreary,  if  it  were  not  grotesque,  than  Cottle's 
description  of  his  first  appearance  as  a  preacher  in  an 
Unitarian  chapel  in  Bath.  On  the  appointed  Sunday 
morning,  Coleridge,  Cottle,  and  party  drove  from 
Bristol  to  Bath  in  a  postrchaise.  Coleridge  mounted 
the  pulpit  in  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  and  for 
the  morning  service,  choosing  a  text  from  Isaiah, 
treated  bis  audience  to  a  lecture  against  the  Com 
Laws  J  in  the  afternoon,  he  gave  them  another  on 
ihe  Hwr-Powder  Tax.  The  congregation  on  the 
latt«T  occasion  consisted  of  seventeen,  of  whom  several 

alkcd  nut  of  the  chapel  daring  the  service.     The 
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party  returned  to  Bristol  disheartened,  Coleridge 
from  a  seose  of  failure,  the  others  with  a  diasatisfj- 
ing  sense  of  a  Sunday  wasted.  Compare  this  with 
Hazlitt's  account  of  his  appearance  some  time  aftet- 
warda  before  a  Birmingham  congregation  : — 

'  It  was  in  January  1798  that  I  rose  one  tnoming 
before  daylight,  to  walk  ten  miles  in  the  mud  to 
hear  this  celebrated  person  preach.  Never,  th« 
longest  day  I  have  to  live,  shall  I  have  such  another 
walk  as  that  cold,  raw,  comfortless  one.  When  I 
got  there  the  organ  was  playing  the  lOOth  Psalm 
and  when  it  was  done,  Mr,  Coleridge  arose  and  gave 
out  his  text,  "  He  departed  again  into  a  mountain 
himself  alone."  As  he  gave  out  this  text,  his  voice 
rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfiimefl ;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pru- 
nouDced  loud,  deep,  and  distinct,  it  seemed  to  ma, 
who  was  then  young,  as  if  the  sound  had  echoed 
from  tlie  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  if  that 
prayer  might  have  floated  Jn  solemn  silence  through 
the  universe.  The  preacher  then  launched  into  bia 
subject,  like  an  eagle  dallying  with  the  wind.  The 
sermon  was  upon  peace  or  war,  upun  Church  and 
State — not  their  alliance,  but  their  separation;  on 
the  spirit  of  tlie  world  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
— not  as  the  same,  but  as  opposed  to  one  another 
He  talked  of  those  who  had  inscribed  the  Cross  of 
Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human  gore.  He 
made  a  poetical  and  pnstomi  excursion,  and,  to  show 
the  fatal  effecta  of  war,  drew  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  simple  5he])hord-boy,  driving  his  team 
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a-field,  or  sitting  under  tho  hawthorn,  piiiing  to  hia 
flock  as  though,  he  Bhouid  never  be  old ;  and  the 
same  poor  country  lad,  criioped,  IddnappeS,  brought 
into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  alehouse,  turned  into  a 
wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end 
with  powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  al  his  back,  and 
tricked  out  in  tho  finery  of  the  profession  of  blood. 

"  Such  were  ILb  notes  our  ovu  lored  poet  aoDg." 

'  And  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
delighted  if  I  had  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Poetiy  and  PhUoaophy  had  met  together.  Truth  and 
Genius  had  embraced,  under  the  eye  and  sanction  of 
Seligion.     This  was  even  beyond  my  hopes.' 

Which  of  the  two  was  right  in  his  estimate  of 
Coleridge's  preaching,  Cottle  or  Hazlilt  1  Or  were 
both  right,  and  is  tlie  difference  to  be  accounted  for 
hy  Coleridge,  like  most  men  of  genius,  having  hia 
days  now  above  himself,  now  below  t  With  one 
more  passage  from  Haztitt,  descriptive  of  Coleridge's 
talk  at  that  time,  I  may  close  his  Bristol  life : —         \ 

'  He  is  the  only  person  I  ever  knew  who  answered  '; 
to  the  idea  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  is  the  only  per- 
son from  whom  I  ever  learned  anything.  There  is 
only  one  thing  he  might  have  learned  from  me  in 
return,  bnt  Ihat  he  has  not.  He  was  the  first  poet 
I  ever  knew.  His  genius  at  that  time  had  angelic 
wings,  and  fed  on  manna.  He  talked  on  for  over  ; 
and  you  wished  him  to  talk  on  lor  ever.  His 
thoughta  did  not  seem  to  come  with  labour  and 
effort ;  bnt  as  if  borne  on  the  gusts  of  genius,  and  ax 
if  the  wings  of  imagination  lifted  him  off  his  feeL 
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His  voice  rolled  on  the  ear  like  a  pealing  oi^au,  and 
ite  Eoond  alone  was  the  music  of  thought.  His  mind 
was  clothed  with  wings  ;  and  raised  on  them  he 
lifted  philosophy  to  heaven.  In  his  descriptions, 
you  then  saw  the  progress  of  human  happiness  and 
liberty  in  bright  and  never-ending  succession,  lite 
the  steps  of  Jacob's  Udder,  with  airy  shapes  ascend- 
ing and  descending.  And  shall  I  who  heard  faim 
then,  listen  to  him  now  1  Not  I !  That  spell  is 
broke ;  that  time  is  gone  for  over ;  that  voice  is 
heard  no  more :  but  still  the  recollection  comee 
rushing  by,  with  thoughts  of  long-past  years,  and 
rings  in  my  cars  with  never-dying  sound.' 

It  is  pitiful  to  turn  from  such  high-flown  deecrip 
tions  to  the  glimpses  of  poverty  and  painful  domestic 
caree  with  which  his  letters  of  this  date  abound. 
Over  these  one  would  gladly  draw  the  veil.  Whoso 
wishes  to  linger  on  them  may  turn  him  to  Cottle. 
There  are  many  more  incidents  of  this  time  which  1 
can  but  name:  his  residence  for  some  months  in  & 
rose^covered  cottage  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Clcvedon ;  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  whom  he 
luuned  Elarlley,  for  love  of  that  philosopher  whom 
Coleridge  then  admired  as  the  wisest  of  men ;  his 
complete  reconciliation  with  Southey  on  theretum 
of  tlie  latt«r  from  Portugal.  One  little  entty,  in  a 
letter  of  November  1 796,  is  aadly  memorahlc  as  the 
first  appearance  of 


Ue  complains  of  a  violent  neuralgic  pain  in  the  face, 
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nrUich  for  the  time  was  like  to  overpower  him, 
'  But,'  he  writes,  '  I  took  between  sixty  and  seventy 
■Irops  of  laudanum,  and  stopped  the  Cerberus,"  That 
liop  waB  soon  to  become  the  woret  Cerberus  of  the 
two. 

It  was  early  in  1797  that  Coleridge  removed  with 
hifl  family  from  Bristol,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
village  of  Netber  Stowey,  under  the  green  bills  of 
Qnantock-  One  of  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable 
of  hiH  friends,  Mr.  Poole,  had  a  place  hard  by  ;  and 
Coleridge  having  in  June  made  a  visit  to  Words- 
worth at  Racedown,  persuaded  this  young  poet,  and 
ItU  scarcely  less  original  sister,  to  adjourn  thence  to 
the  neighbouring  mansion  of  Alfoxden.  With  sucli 
friends  for  daily  intercourse,  with  the  most  delightful 
country  for  walks  on  every  side,  and  with  apparently 
fewer  embarrassments,  Coleridge  here  enjoyed  the 
most  genial  and  happy  years  that  were  ever  vouch- 
safed to  Ms  changeful  existence.  'Wherever  we 
tuni  we  have  woods,  smooth  downs,  and  valleys  with 
small  brooks  running  down  them,  through  green 
meadows  to  the  sea.  The  hills  that  cradle  these 
valleyB  are  either  covered  with  ferns  and  bilberries 
or  oak  woods.  Walks  extend  for  miles  over  the 
hiil-topa,  the  great  beauty  of  which  is  their  wild 
simplicity ;  they  are  perfectly  smooth,  without  rocks.' 
Over  these  green  hills  of  Quantock  the  two  young 
poets  wandered  for  hours  together,  rapt  in  fervid 
tjjk ;  Coleridge  no  doubt  the  chief  speaker,  Words- 
worth more  silent,  not  less  su^estive.  Never  before 
ur  since  have  these  downs  heard  such  high  converse. 
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'  Hia  society  I  found  an  invnluable  blessing,  And  to  him 
I  looked  up  with  equal  reverence  as  a  poet,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  man.'  So  wrote  Coleridge  in  after 
years.  By  this  time  Wordsworth  had  given  himself 
wholly  to  poetry  as  his  work  for  life.  Alfoxden  saw 
the  birth  of  many  of  the  happiest,  most  characteristic 
of  his  shorter  poems.  Coleridge  had  some  years 
before  this,  when  he  first  fell  in  with  Wordsworth's 
'Descriptive  Sketches,'  found  even  in  these  the  opeu- 
ing  of  a  new  vein.  He  himself,  too,  had  from  time 
to  time  turned  aside  from  more  perplexing  studies, 
and  found  poetry  to  be  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward.  But  in  this  Nether  Stowey  time  Coleridgt- 
came  all  at  once  to  his  poetic  manhood.  Whether 
it  was  tlie  freedom  from  the  material  ills  of  life 
which  he  found  in  the  aid  and  kindly  shelter  of 
Mr.  Poole,  or  the  secluded  beauty  of  the  Quantock, 
or  the  converse  with  Wordsworth,  or  all  combined, 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  was,  as  it 
has  been  called,  his  annus  mirabilis,  his  poetic 
prime.  This  was  the  year  of  '  Genevieve,'  '  The 
Dark  Ladie,'  '  Kubla  Khan,'  '  France,'  the  lines  tu 
Wordsworth  on  first  hearing  'The  Prelude'  r^a*!-^ 
alond,  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  the  first  part  of 
*  Christabel,'  not  to  mention  many  other  poems  of 
less  mark.  The  occasion  which  called  forth  the  two 
latter  poems,  to  form  part  of  a  joint  volume  with 
Wordsworth,  has  b«en  already  noticed.  If  Coleridge 
could  only  h.-tve  maintaine«l  the  high  strain  be  then 
struck,  with  half  the  persistency  of  his  brother  poet, 
posterity  might  perhaps  have  liad  mon;  reason  to  n- 
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gret  that  he  should  ever  have  turned  to  other  sub- 
jects. During  all  hia  time  at  Nether  Stowey  he  kept 
np  a  fire  of  Binall  letters  to  Cottle  in  Bristol,  at  oue 
time  about  poems  or  other  literary  projects,  at  anothei- 
aaldng  Cottle  to  find  him  a  servant-maid, '  simple  of 
heart,  physiognomlcolly  handsome,  and  scientific  in 
vaccimnlgeuoe!'  When  they  had  composed  poems 
enough  to  form  one  or  more  joint  volumes,  Cottle  is 
summoned  from  Briatol  to  visit  them.  Cottle  took 
Wordsworth  in  hia  gig  from  Bristol  to  Alfoxden,  pick- 
ingnp  Coleridge  at  Nether  Stowey.  They  had  brought 
Uie  viands  for  their  dixmer  with  them  in  the  gig  :  a 
loa^  a  stout  piece  of  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  hrandy. 
As  they  neared  their  landing-place,  a  beggar,  whom 
they  helped  with  some  pence,  returned  their  kind- 
ness by  helping  himself  to  the  cheese  from  the  back 
of  the  gig.  Arrived  at  the  place  Coleridge  unyoked 
thfl  horse,  dashed  down  the  gig-shafte  with  a  Jerk 
that  rolled  the  brandy-bottle  from  the  seat,  and 
broke  it  to  pieces  before  their  eyes.  Then  Cottle  set 
to  unharnesaing  the  horse,  but  could  not  get  off  tlie 
collar.  Wordsworth  nert  essayed  it,  with  no  better 
At  last  Coleridge  came  to  the  charge,  and 
worked  away  with  such  violence  that  he  nearly 
tlirawed  the  poor  hoRse's  head  off'.  He  too  was 
forced  to  desist,  with  a  protect  that  'the  horse's  head 
mofit  have  grown  since  the  collar  was  put  on.'  While 
the  two  poetB  and  their  publisher  were  standing 
tiius  nonplussed,  tlie  servant-girl  happened  to  pass 
through  the  atable-yard,  and  seeing  their  perplexity, 
excl^med,  '  La,  maat«r,  you  don't  go  about  tlie  work 
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the  right  way ;  you  should  do  it  lik«  thia."  So  saying, 
she  turned  the  collar  upside  dotm,  aud  slipped  it  ofl' 
in  a  trice.  Then  came  the  dinner. '  a  superb  brown 
loaf,  a  dish  of  lettuces,  and,  instead  uf  the  brandy,  a 
jug  of  pure  water.'  The  bargain  was  struck,  and 
CiOttle  undertook  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  famous  Lyrical  Ballads,  which  apiieared  io 
Midsummer  1798,  About  the  same  time  the  two 
Messrs.  Wedgewood  settled  on  Coleridge  £150  a  year 
for  life,  which  made  him  think  no  more  of  Unitarian 
chapels,  aud  enabled  lum  to  undertake,  what  he  hud 
for  some  time  desired,  a  continental  tour.  In  Sc[>- 
tcmber  of  that  year  the  two  poets  bade  farewell, 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  to  Alfoxden,  Coleridge  to 
Nether  Stowey,  and  together  all  three  set  sail  for 
Hamhut^. 

So  ended  the  Nether  Stowey  time,  to  Coleridge 
the  brief  blink  of  a  poetic  morning  which  had  no 
noon  ;  to  Wordsworth  but  the  hopeftil  dawn  of  a 
day  which  completely  fulfilled  itself. 

Landed  at  Hamburg,  Wordsworth  was  interpreter, 
as  he  had  French,  Coleridge  nothing  but  English 
and  Latin.  After  au  interview  with  the  aged  poet 
Klopstock,  the  two  young  poets  parted  company, 
Wordsworth,  with  his  sister,  settling  at  Goslar,  there 
to  compose,  by  the  German  fire-stoves,  the  pooms  on 
'Matthew,'  'Nutting,'  'Ruth.'  'The  Port's  EpiUph.' 
and  others,  iu  his  Imppiest  vein ;  while  Coleridge 
made  for  Ratzeburg,  where  he  lived  for  four  months 
in  a  pastor's  family,  to  learn  the  langimge,  and  then 
pasaad  on  to  Qdttingen  to  attrnd  lectures  and  van- 
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sort  with  Germau  students  and  professors.  Amonj; 
the  lectures  wore  those  of  Blumenbacli  on  Natural 
Histoiy,  while  Eichhom'a  lectures  on  the  New  Tea 
tament  were  repeated  to  him  from  notes  by  a 
student  who  had  himself  taken  them  down.  Words- 
worth kept  sending  Coleridge  the  poems  he  was 
throwing  off  during  this  prolific  winter,  and  Cole- 
ridge replied  in  letters  fiill  of  hope  that  their  future 
homes  might  be  in  the  some  neighbourhood:  'When- 
ever I  spring  forward  into  the  future  with  noble 
affections,  I  always  alight  by  yonr  side,'  His  whole 
lime  in  Germany  eeema  to  have  overflowed  with 
«xub«rant  spirits  and  manifoid  life.  'Instead  of 
troubling  others  with  my  own  crude  notions,  I  was 
better  employed  in  storing  my  head  with  the  notions 
of  others.  I  made  the  best  use  of  my  time  and 
■neaae,  and  there  is  no  period  of  my  life  to  which  I 
look  back  with  such  unmingled  satisfaction.' 

He  had  passed  within  a  zone  of  thought  new  to 
himself,  and  np  to  that  lime  quite  unknown  in 
Eugbind  ;  one  of  the  great  intellectual  movements 
which  occur  but  rarely,  and  at  long  intervals,  in  the 
world's  history.  The  philosophic  genius  of  Germany 
which  awoke  in  Kant  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
ceittury,  was  an  impulse  the  most  original,  the  most 
far-reaching,  and  the  most  profound,  which  Europe 
has  seen  since  the  Reformation.  It  has  given  birth 
to  linguistic  science,  has  re-cast  metaphysics,  and  has 
penetrated  history,  poetry,  and  theology.  For  good 
or  for  evil,  it  must  be  owned  that,  under  the 
shadow  of  this  great  movement,  the  worid  is  now 
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living,  and  is  likely  to  live  more  or  lees  for  soma 
time  to  come.  Perhftps  we  should  not  call  it  Ger- 
man philosophy,  for  philosophy  is  but  one  side  of  a 
great  power  which  is  swaying  not  only  the  world's 
thought,  but  those  feelings  which  are  the  parenU  of 
its  thoughts,  as  well  as  of  its  actions  and  events.  If 
asked  to  give  in  a  sentence  the  spirit  of  this  great 
'  movement,  most  men  in  this  country  would  feel 
<  Gonstrdned  to  answer,  as  the  great  German  sage  is 
reported  to  have  answered  Cousiu,  'These  things  do 
not  sum  themselves  np  in  single  sentences.'  If  any 
one  still  insists  on  a  formula,  he  must  seek  it  from 
some  adroit  French  critic  who  will  clench  the  whole 
thing  for  him  in  a  phrase,  or  at  most  a  sentence. 
Into  this  great  atmosphere,  define  it  how  yon  will, 
then  seething  and  fermenting,  it  was  that  Coleridge 
passed.  Most  of  hia  fourteen  months  were,  no 
doubt,  given  to  acquiring  the  language,  but  he  could 
not  mingle  with  those  professors  and  students  with- 
out catching  some  tincture  of  that  way  of  thought 
which  was  then  busy  in  all  brains.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  after  his  return  to  England  that  he 
studied  Kant  and  other  German  philosophers.  His 
name  will  ever  be  historically  associated  with  the 
first  attempt  to  introduce  these  new  thoughts  to  the 
English  mind,  which,  having  been  for  mote  than  a 
century  steeped  to  repletion  in  Lockeism,  was  now 
sadly  in  need  of  other  aliment.  Some  have  reviled 
Coleridge  because  he  did  not  know  tliat  whole  cycle 
of  thought  so  fully  as  they  suppose  that  they  them- 
■elves   da      As   if   anything  so  all-embradng 
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German  philosophy  can  be  tukon  in  completely 
at  once ;  as  if  the  tirat  delver  in  any  mine  ever 
yet  extracted  tlie  entire  ore,  But  to  such  impugners 
it  were  enough  to  say,  "We  sliall  listen  with  more 
patience  to  your  accuBationE,  when  you  lutve  done 
one-half  as  much  to  bring  home  the  resulta  of 
German  thought  to  the  educated  British  mind  now, 
as  Coleridge  did  in  his  day. 

The  first  tnits,  however,  of  hia  newly  acquired 
German  were  poetic,  not  philosophic.  Arriving  in 
London  in  November  1 799,  he  set  to  work  to  trans- 
late ScMUer'fl  '  Walleustein,'  and  accomplished  in 
three  weeks  what  many  competent  judges  regard  as, 
notwithstanding  some  inaccuracies,  the  finest  transla- 
tion of  any  poem  into  the  English  language.  It  is 
a  free  translation,  with  here  and  there  some  lines  of 
Coleridge's  own  added  where  the  meaning  seemed  to 
him  to  require  it.  At  the  time,  the  translation  fell 
almost  dead  from  the  press,  but  since  that  day  it 
has  come  to  be  prized  as  it  deserves. 

In  the  autumn  of  1799,  Coleridge  joined  Words- 
worth on  a  tour  among  the  lakes,  that  tour  on 
vbich  the  latter  fixed  on  the  Town-End  of  Grasmere 
for  his  future  home.  This  was  Coleridge's  first  sight 
nf  English  mountains.  Bydal  and  Grasmere,  he 
says,  gave  him  the  deepest  delight ;  Hawea-Water 
kept  his  eyes  dim  with  tears.  During  the  last  days 
of  tlie  year,  Wordsworth,  with  his  sister,  walked 
over  the  Yorkshire  fells,  and  settled  in  their  new 
home.     From  this  time  forward,  Coleridge  wrote  for 
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the  Morning  Post,  off  and  on,  till  the  close  of  1802. 
About  Coleridge's  contributions  to  that  paper,  there 
has  been  maintained,  since  hia  death,  a  debate  vrhich 
hurdly  concerns  us  here.  Enough  to  say,  that 
liaving  originally  agreed  with  Fox  in  opposing  the 
tV-nchwarin  1800,  and  having  at  that  time  written 
violently  against  Pitt  in  the  Morning  Post  and  elsfr 
whore,  he  was  gradually  separated  from  the  leader 
iif  the  opposition  by  the  independent  view  ha  too); 
against  Napoleon,  as  the  character  of  the  military 
despot  gmdually  unfolded  itself.  Coleridge  passeil 
ovvT  to  the  Tories,  as  he  himself  saya,  '  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  all  patriots  did  so  at  that  time,  by 
refusing  to  accompany  the  Whigs  in  their  almoet 
pi'rlidious  demean  our  towards  Napoleon.  Anti- 
ministeri&l  they  styled  their  policy,  but  it  was  rea% 
.inti-nationiiL  It  was  exclusively  in  relation  to  the 
great  feud  with  Napoleon  that  I  adhered  to  the 
Tories.  But  because  this  feud  was  so  capital,  so 
•.■nrth-shaking,  that  it  occupied  all  hearts,  and  all 
the  councils  of  Europe,  suffering  no  other  question 
.almost  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  hence  it  hap- 
pened tliat  he  who  joined  the  Tories  in  this  was 
regarded  as  their  ally  in  everything.  Domestic 
[Kilitics  were  then  in  fact  forgotten,' 

But  though  he  thus  was  constrained  to  comf 
roun<l  to  Pitt's  foreign  policy,  he  never,  that  I  know, 
recanted  the  invectives  with  which  ho  assailed  that 
minister  in  1800.  There  is  still  extant,  among 
'  The  Essays  on  hia  Oivn  Times,'  a  well-known  char- 
acter  of  Pitt   from   the   pen   of  Coleridge,  wliicli 
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jtppeart^  in  the  Morning  Post.  Coleridge,  in  general 
fur-minded  and  far-aeeing,  had  one  or  two  strange 
nnd  unaccountable  antipathies  to  persons,  which 
WUeon  mentions,  and  this  against  Pitt  was  perhaps 
the  etrongest  and  the  blindest  On  the  day  that  the 
character  of  Pitt  appeared,  the  character  of  Buona- 
parte was  promised  for  'to-morrow,'  but  that  to- 
morrow never  arrived.  What  that  portrait  would 
liave  been  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  a  para- 
graph on  the  eame  subject,  contained  in  Appen- 
dix B  to  the  first '  Lay  Sennon.'  The  will,  dissevered 
irom  conscience  and  religion,  'becomes  Satanic  pride 
and  rebellioua  self-idolatry  in  the  relations  of  the 
spirit  to  itself^  and  remorseless  despotism  relatively 
to  others ;  the  more  hopeless  as  the  more  obdurate 
by  the  subjugation  of  sensual  impulses,  by  its 
superiority  to  toil  and  pain  and  pleasure ;  in  short, 
by  the  fearful  resolve  to  find  in  itaelf  alone  the  one 
absolute  motive  of  action,  under  which  all  other 
motives  &om  within  and  &om  without  must  be 
cither  subordinated  or  crushed.  .  .  .  Tliis  ia  the 
character  which  Milton  has  so  philosophically,  as 
well  as  sublimely,  embodied  in  the  Satan  of  his 
Paradise  Lost — Hope  in  which  there  ia  no  cheerful- 
fulness;  steadfastness  within  and  immoveable  resolve, 
with  outward  restlessness  and  whirling  activity ; 
violence  with  guile;  temerity  with  cmining;  and, 
as  the  result  of  all,  interminableness  of  object  with 
perfect  indifference  of  means — these  are  the  marka 
tliat  have  characterized  the  masters  of  mischief,  the 
liberticidea,  and  mighty  hunters  of  mankind,  from 
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Nimrod  to  Buonaparte.  ...  By  wont  of  insiglii 
into  the  possibility  of  such  a  character,  whole  lUitioDS 
have  beea  bo  far  duped  as  to  regard  with  palliative 
admiration,  instead  of  wonder  and  abhorrence,  the 
Molocha  of  human  nature,  who  are  indebted  for  thei 
larger  portion  of  their  meteoric  aucceaa  to  their  total 
want  of  piinciple,  and  who  surpass  the  generality  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  one  act  of  courage  only,  that 
of  daring  to  aay  with  their  whole  heart,  "  Evil,  be 
tJiou  my  good  1 "  All  system  is  so  far  power ;  and 
a  Eyatematic  criminal,  self-consistent  and  entire  in 
wickedness,  who  entrenches  villany  within  villany, 
and  barricailes  crime  by  crime,  has  removed  a  world 
of  obstacks  by  the  mere  decision,  that  he  will  have 
no  other  obstacles  but  those  of  force  and  brute 
matter.' 

It  must  have  beou  early  tn  1801  that  Coleridge 
turned  his  back  for  a  time  on  London  and  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  to  transfer  his  family  to  the  Lakes,  and 
aettle  them  at  Greta  HaU.  The  landlord  of  it  vaa 
a  )&.  Jackson,  the  '  Master '  of  Wordsworth's  poem 
of  the  '  Waggoner,'  From  this  house,  destineil  to 
become  Southe/e  permanent  earthly  home,  Coleridge 
writes  to  Southey,  then  in  Portugal,  this  description 
of  it : — '  In  front  we  have  agiant's  camp,  an  encamped 
anny  of  tent-like  mountains,  which,  by  an  inverted 
arch,  gives  a  view  of  anollier  vale  [mtvaniDg,  1  sup- 
pose, the  range  of  peaks  which  close  the  head  of  the 
\ewlands'  vale].  On  our  right  the  lovely  vale  and 
n-edgp-shnpod  lake  of  Bassenthwaite  ;  and  on  our 
left,  I>erwentwater  and  Lodore  in  full  view,  and  the 
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fantastic  mountains  of  Borrowdale.  Behind  us  the 
massy  Skiddaw,  smooth,  green,  high,  with  two 
chasms,  and  a  tent-like  ridge  in  the  larger.  A  fairer 
scene  you  have  not  seen  in  all  your  wanderings.* 
There  Southey  soon  joined  Coleridge,  and  the  two 
kindred  families  shared  Greta  Hall  together,  a  com- 
mon home  with  two  doors. 

Coleridge  was  now  at  the  full  manhood  of  his 
powers,  he  was  about  thirty,  and  the  time  was  come 
when  the  marvellous  promise  of  his  youth  ought  to 
have  had  its  fulfilment.  He  was  surrounded  with  a 
country  which,  if  any  could,  might  have  inspired 
him,  with  friends  beside  him  who  loved,  and  were 
ready  in  any  way  to  aid,  him.  But  the  next  fifteen 
years,  the  prime  strength  of  his  life,  when  his  friends 
looked  for  fruit,  and  he  himself  felt  that  it  was  due, 
were  all  but  unproductive.  The  *  Ode  to  Dejection,' 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lake  time,  and 
*  Youth  and  Age,'  written  just  before  its  close,  with 
two  or  three  more  short  pieces,  are  all  his  poetry  of 
this  period,  and  they  fitly  represent  the  sinking  of 
heart  and  hope  which  were  now  too  habitual  with 
him.  What  was  the  cause  of  all  this  failure )  Bodily 
disease,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure,  and  the  languor 
of  disease  depressing  a  will  by  nature  weak  and 
irresolute.  But  more  than  these,  there  was  a  worm 
at  the  root,  that  was  sapping  his  powers,  and  giving 
fJEital  effect  to  his  natural  infirmities.  This  process 
had  already  set  in,  but  it  was  some  years  yet  before 
the  result  was  fully  manifest.  During  these  first 
years  at  the  Lakes,  though  Greta  was  his  home, 
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ColuriJge,  accoi-ding  to  De  Quineey,  was  more  often 
to  be  found  at  Grasmere.  This  retirement,  for  ancb 
it  then  n'lis,  had  for  him  three  attractions,  a  loTcli- 
nesa  more  complet«  than  that  of  Denrentwater,  an 
interesting  and  pastoral  people,  not  to  be  found  at 
Keswick,  and,  above  all,  the  society  of  Wortlawortli, 
It  vaa  about  this  time  tliat  there  arose  the  name  of 
the  Lake  School,  a  more  figment  of  the  Edinburgh 
Emew,  which  it  invented  to  express  ita  hatred  of 
three  original  writers,  each  unlike  the  other,  and  all 
agreeing  only  in  one  thing,  their  opposition  to 
the  hard  and  unimaginative  spirit  which  was  then 
the  leading  characteriBtio  of  the  EdinhurgK  How 
unlike  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  really  were  in 
their  way  of  thinking  and  working  may  be  now 
clearly  seen  by  comparing  tlie  works  they  have  left 
behind.  And  aa  for  Southey  and  "Wordsworth,  they 
had  but  little  in  common,  and  were  not  even  on 
friendly  terms  till  more  than  ti^n  years  after  the 
Lake  School  was  first  talked  of.  Likely  enough 
Ooleridge  found  Wordsworth  more  original  and  sug- 
gestive than  Southey.  But  the  singleneas  and 
wholeness  of  moral  purpose  which  inspired  the  livea 
of  both  his  friends,  must  have  been  to  Coleridge  a, 
continual  rebuke ;  and  Southey,  as  being  a  near 
relation,  and  a  closer  observer  of  the  domestic 
unhappine^H  caused  by  Coleridge's  neglects,  had  per- 
haps added  to  the  silent  reproof  of  hia  own  example 
more  open  remonstrance. 

In    August    1803,   Wordsworth   and   his  nster 
visited  Coleridge  at  Keswick,  wid  took  him  wilb 
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tliem  on  that  first  tour  in  Scotland  of  which  Words- 
worth, and  hU  sister  too,  have  left  such  imperishable 
memorials.  Most  of  the  way  they  walked,  from 
Dumfries  up  Nithsdale,  tn-er  Crawfordmuir  hy  the 
Falls  of  Clyde,  and  so  on  to  Loch  Lomond.  Cole- 
ridge being  in  poor  health  and  worse  spirits  than 
usual,  and  somewhat  too  much  in  love  with  his  own 
dejection,  lefl  hia  two  companions  somewhere  about 
Loch  Lomond  to  return  home.  But  either  at  this, 
or  some  other  time  not  specially  recorded,  he  mugt 
have  got  further  north,  for  we  find  him,  in  bis  second 
'  Lay  Sermon,'  speaking  of  his  solitary  walk  from 
Loch  Lomond  to  Inverness,  and  describing  the  im- 
preedon  made  upon  him  both  by  the  sight  of  tha 
recently  unpeopled  country,  and  by  the  story  he 
heard  from  an  old  Highland  widow  near  Fort 
Augustus,  of  the  wrongs  she  herself,  her  kinsfolk 
and  Iter  neighbours,  had  suffered  in  those  sad  clear- 
ances. But  if  Scotland  woke  in  him  no  poetry  on 
this  his  first  and  perhaps  only  visit,  and  if  Scotch- 
men have  had  some  severe  things  said  of  them  by 
him,  they  can  afford  to  pardon  them.  The  land  is 
none  the  less  beautiful  for  not  having  been  sung  by 
liim ;  and  if  from  the  people  he  could  have  learned 
some  of  that  shrewdness  of  which  they  have  enough 
and  to  spare,  his  life  would  have  been  other  and 
hap])ier  than  it  was. 

If  the  Lake  country  had  suited  Coleridge's  consti- 
tution, and  if  be  had  turned  to  advantage  the  scenery 
and  society  it  afforded,  in  no  part  of  England,  it 
might  seem,  could  he  have  found  a  Gtter  home.    But 
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the  dumpness  of  the  dimaU  brought  out  so  severely 
the  rheumatism  from  which  he  had  Buffered  Binca 
boyhood,  that  he  was  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  from  it 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediternmeaii, — a  doubtful 
measure,  it  is  said,  for  one  in  hia  state  of  nerves. 
Arriving  at  Malta  ia  April  1804,  he  soon  became 
known  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  and 
during  a  change  of  secretaries  Coleridge  served  for  a 
time  as  a  temporary  secretary.  The  official  task-work, 
and  not  less  the  official  parade,  expected  from  him. 
which  he  never  attempted  to  maintain,  were  highly 
distasteful  to  him,  and  he  gladly  resigned,  m  soon  aa 
a  new  secretary  came  out.  He  made,  however,  the 
friendGhip  of  the  Governor,  whose  character  he  has 
painted  glowingly  in  Tlie  Friend.  Whether  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  merited  this  high  encomium  I  cannot 
eay,  but  Professor  Wilson  mentions  that  Coleridge's 
craze  for  the  three  B's,  Ball,  Bull,  and  Bowyer,  was 
a  standing  joke  among  his  friends.  The  health  he 
sought  at  Malta  he  did  not  find.  The  ciuinge  at 
first  seemed  benefici^,  but  soon  came  the  reactiou, — 
'limbs  like  lifeless  tools,  violent  internal  pains, 
labouring  and  oppressed  bi'cathing.'  For  relief  from 
these  be  had  recourse  to  the  sedative,  which  be  luul 
begun  to  use  so  far  back  as  1796,  and  the  habit 
became  now  fairly  confirmed.  Leaving  Malta  in 
September  1805,  he  came  to  Rome,  an<l  there  »[)«nt 
some  time  in  seeing  what  every  traveller  sees,  but 
what  Coleridge  would  see  with  other  eyes  and  keener 
insight  than  most  men.  Full  observations  on  tlie«e 
things  he  noted  down  for  afler  use.    There,  too,  b« 
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made  the  acquaintance  of  the  German  poet  Tieck,  of 
an  American  painter,  Alston,  and  of  Humboldt,  the 
brother  of  the  great  traveller.  Oilman  informs  us 
that  Coleridge  was  told  by  Humboldt  that  his  name 
was  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed  at  Paris,  owing  to 
an  article  which  he  (Coleridge)  had  written  against 
Buonaparte  in  the  Morning  Post;  that  the  arrest  had 
ahready  been  sent  to  Bome,  but  that  one  morning 
Coleridge  was  waited  on  by  a  noble  Benedictine,  sent 
to  him  by  the  kindness  of  the  Pope,  bearing  a  pass- 
port signed  by  the  Pope,  and  telling  him  that  a  car- 
riage was  ready  to  bear  him  at  once  to  Leghorn. 
Coleridge  took  the  hint ;  at  Leghorn  embarked  on 
board  of  an  American  vessel  sailing  for  England; 
was  chased  by  a  French  ship ;  and  was,  during  the 
chase,  forced  by  the  captain  to  throw  overboard  all 
his  papers,  and  among  them  his  notes  and  observa- 
tions made  in  Eome.  So  writes  Coleridge's  biogra- 
pher. Wilson  laughs  at  the  thought  of  the  Imperial 
eagle  stooping  to  pursue  such  small  game  as  Cole- 
ridge. And  certainly  it  does  seem  hardly  credible 
that  Buonaparte  should  have  so  noted  the  secrets  of 
the  London  newspaper  press,  or  have  made  such 
efforts  to  lay  hands  on  one  stray  member  of  that  corps. 
De  Quincey,  however,  argues  from  Buonaparte's 
character  and  habits  that  the  thing  was  by  no  means 
improbable. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  trace  all 
the  changes  of  his  life  for  the  next  ten  years  after 
his  return  from  Malta.  Sometimes  at  Keswick, 
where  his  family  still  lived ;  sometimes  with  Words- 
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worth  at  the  Towa-Ead  of  Grasmere 
Iiondon,  living  in  the  office  of  the  Courier,  and 
writing  for  it ;  Bometimea  lecturing  at  the  Boyd 
Institution,  often,  according  to  De  Quiacey,  disap- 
pointing his  audience  by  non-appearance ;  anon  an 
inmate  in  Wordsworth'a  new  home  al  AlUn  Ban):, 
while  'The  Excursion'  was  being  composed;  then 
taking  final  farewell  of  the  Lakes  in  1810,  travelling 
with  Basil  Montagu  to  London,  and  leaving  his 
family  at  Keswick,  for  some  yeara,  nnder  care  of 
Southey ;  domiciled  now  with  Basil  Montagu,  now 
with  a  Mr.  Morgan  at  Hammersmith,  or  Calne,  now 
with  other  trienda  in  or  not  far  from  London :  so 
passed  with  him  those  homeless,  aimless,  wasted 
yean  of  middle  manhood.  No  doubt,  there  were 
bright  spots  here  and  there,  when  liis  marvellous 
powers  found  vent  in  lecturing  on  some  congenial 
subject,  or  flowed  forth  in  that  stream  of  thought  and 
speech  which  was  his  natii'e  element.  During  these 
wanderings  he  met  now  and  then  with  the  wits  of 
the  time,  either  in  rivalry  not  of  his  own  seeking,  or 
in  friendly  intercourse.  Scott  has  recorded  a  ren- 
connt«r  ho  had  with  Coleridge  at  a  dinner  party, 
when  some  London  litUrateurt  sought  to  lower  Scott 
by  pitting  Coleridge  against  him.  Coleridge  had 
been  called  on  to  recite  some  of  his  own  unpublished 
poems,  and  had  done  so.  Scott,  called  on  to  contri- 
bute his  share,  refused,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  none 
to  produce,  but  ofTorod  to  recite  some  clover  lines 
which  he  had  lately  read  in  a  newspaper.  The  lines 
were  the  unfortunate  'Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,' uf 
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wttich  Coleridge  was  the  then  unacknowledged  author. 
It  U  amuBJag  to  see  the  two  sides  of  the  etory  j  the 
off-hand  humour  with  which  Scott  telU  it  in  a 
letter,  or  in  bis  journal ;  and  the  lahoriotia  self- 
defence  with  which  Coleridge  uuhera  in  the  liues  in 
his  [mblished  poems.  More  friendly  was  his  inter- 
courae  with  Lord  Byron,  who,  while  he  was  leasee  of 
a  Loodoa  theatre,  hud  bronght  forward  Coleridge's 
*  Bemorse,'  and  had  taken  much  interest  in  its  suc- 
eeta.  This  brought  the  two  poeta  Irequently  into 
eumpany,  and  in  April  1S16,  Coleridge  thus  epeaks  of 
Byron's  appearance  : — '  If  you  had  seen  Lord  Byron 
foa  could  scarcely  disbelieve  him.  So  beautiful  a 
countenance  1  scarcely  ever  enw;  his  teelh  su  many 
■tationary  smiles ;  bis  eyes  the  open  portals  of  the 
tun — things  of  light,  and  made  for  light )  and  bis 
forehead,  bo  ample,  and  yet  so  flexible,  pasaing  from 
nurble  smoothness  into  a  hundred  wreaths  and  lines 
■sd  dimples,  correspondent  to  the  feelings  and  senti- 
meota  he  is  uttering.'  But  lecturing,  or  conversation, 
«  intercourse  with  brother  poeta,  even  taken  at  their 
bcBt,  are  but  a  poor  account  to  give  of  the  prime 
Jean  of  such  genius  aa  Coleridge  waa  intnistod  with. 
The  record  of  his  writings  from  1801  till  1811) 
anibuns  only  one  work  of  real  importance  This 
was  Ths  Fiitnd,  a  periodical  of  weekly  essays,  in- 
ttoded  bo  help  to  the  formation  of  opinions  on  moral, 
political,  and  artistic  subjects,  grounded  upon  true 
Mill  pormaneiit  princii>les.  Undertaken  with  the 
ooonteoance  of,  and  with  some  alight  aid  from, 
Wonlawortb,  it  began  to  be  published  in  June  1609, 
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uid  ceaaed  to  Mnrdi  1810,  becauEe  it  did  not  pay 
dw  taet  vt  publishing,  which  Coleridge  hud  im- 
pndentlj  taken  os  himEPlf.  The  origin&l  work 
InTUg  bem  much  enl&rg^  and  recast,  vaa  published 
a^n  in  its  pn»cnt  tht««-voIume  form  in  1618. 
Efen  u  it  bow  stands,  the  ground-swell  after  the 
«rrAt  Preatch  K^rolution  tempest  can  be  distinctly 
fell.  It  is  foil  of  the  political  problems  cast  up  by 
the  trooblrtl  waters  of  the  then  recent  storm,  and  of 
lh«  Attempt  to  disTjiminate  between  the  first  truths 
of  moralitT  and  maxims  of  political  e^edieney,  and 
It)  gixMuid  each  on  their  own  proper  basis.  No  one 
can  read  this  work  withont  feeling  the  force  of 
Southey's  ranark:  'The  vice  of  The  Friend  is  its 
nui«d-.sbontne&?.'  But  whoever  will  be  content  to 
bear  with  this  and  to  read  right  on,  will  find  all 
thnwgh  fruit  which  will  more  than  repay  the  labour, 
with  essays  here  and  there  which  are  nearly  perfect 
Ivth  in  matter  and  in  form.  But  its  defects,  snch 
as  they  are.  must  bare  told  fatally  against  its  success 
when  it  appeared  as  a  pcriodicaL  It  was  Coleridge's 
misfortune  in  this,  as  in  so  many  of  his  works,  to 
have  to  trj-  to  combine  two  things,  hard,  if  not  im- 
possible to  reconcile, — popularity  that  will  pay,  and 
tliought  that  will  elevate.  The  attempt  to  dig 
deep,  and  to  implant  new  truths  which  can  only 
be  taken  iu  by  painful  thought,  finds  small  favonr 
with  most  readers  of  periodicals.  Few  writers  have 
attained  present  popularity  and  enduring  power,  and 
le.ist  of  all  could  Coleridge  do  so.  The  Friend  con- 
tains in  its  present,  and  probably  it  did  in  its  first 
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■hape,  clear  indicatiooe  of  the  change  that  Coleridge's 
mind  had  gone  through  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
hia  religious  heliefl     Bat  of  thia  we  shall  have  to 
■peak  again.    This  middle  portion  of  Coleridge's  life 
may,  perhaps,  he  not  inaptly  closed  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  liis  appeamnce  and  manner,  as  these  appeared 
to  De  Qoincey  when  he  first  saw  him  in  1807  : — 
^L        '  I  had  received  directions  for  finding  out  the  bouse 
^B    where  Coleridge  was  visiting ;  and  in  riding  down  a 
^^k  main  street  of  Bridgewater,  I  noticed  a  gateway  eor- 
^^Kreaponding  to  the  description  given  me.     Under  this 
^^■ms  standing  and  gazing  about  him  a  man  whom  I  wilt 
^^Pd«acrib&     In  height  he  might  seem  to  be  about  five 
I        fieet  e^t  (he  was  in  reality  about  aa  inch  and  a  half 
taller,  but  his  figure  was  of  an  order  which  drowns  the 
h«igbt);  his  person  was  tnll  and  full,  and  tended  even 
to  corpulence ;  his  complexion  was  fair,  though  not 
what  painters  technically  style  fair,  because  it  waa 
M80ciat«d  with  black  hair ;  his  eyes  wer«  large  and 
•nft  in  their  expression  ;  and  it  was  from  the  peculiar 
apprarance  of  haze  or  dreaminess  which  mixed  with 
tbrir  light  that  I  recognised  my  object.     This  was 
Coleridge.     I  examined  him  steadfastly  for  a  minute 
or  more,  and  it  struck  me  that  he  saw  neither  myself 
not  »aj  other  object  in  the  street.     He  was  in  a 
deep  reverie,  for  I  had  dismounted  and  advanced 
doM  to  him  before  he  had  apparently  become  con- 
■dona  of  my  preeenre.     The  sound  of  my  voice,  an- 
nouncing my  name,  first  awoke  him ;  he  started,  and 
for  a  moment  seemed  at  a  loss  to  nnderstand  my 
I  or  bis  own  situation.     There  was  no  ma*- 
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vaite  honli  la  his  mannor,  bul  Biraple  perplexity, 
Kad  an  apparent  difficulty  in  recovering  bis  poBitioa 
amongst  daylight  realitiea.  This  little  scene  ofer, 
lie  received  me  with  a  kindness  of  manner  so  marked, 
that  it  might  be  called  gracious.  The  hospitable 
family  with  whom  he  was  domesticated  all  testified 
for  Coleridge  deep  affection  and  esteem ;  sentiments 
in  which  the  whole  town  of  Bridgewater  seemed  to 
share.  ... 

'Coleridge  led  me  to  the  drawing-room,  rang  the 
bell  for  refreshments,  and  omitted  no  point  of  a 
courteous  reception.  ,  .  .  That  point  being  settled, 
Coleridge,  like  some  great  Orellana,  or  the  St. 
Ijaurence,  that,  having  been  checked  and  fretted  by 
rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  suddenly  recoveiB  its 
volume  of  waters,  and  its  mighty  music,  swept  at 
once,  as  if  returning  to  his  natural  business,  into  a 
continuous  strain  of  eloquent  dissertation,  certainly 
the  moat  novel,  tlie  most  finely  illuminated,  and 
traversing  the  most  spacious  fields  of  thought,  by 
transitions  tlie  most  just  and  logical  that  it  was 
possible  to  conceive.  ...  To  many  people,  and  often 
I  have  heard  the  complaint,  he  seemed  to  wander ; 
kud  he  seemed  then  to  wander  the  most  when  in 
I  bet  his  resistance  to  the  wandering  instinct  was 
greatest,  namely,  when  the  compass  and  huge  circuit, 
by  which  his  illustrations  moved,  travelled  furthest 
into  remote  regions,  before  they  began  to  revolve. 
Long  before  this  coming  round  commenced,  most 
people  had  lost  him,  and  naturally  enough  supposed 
that  he  had  lost  himself.    They  continued  to  admire 
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the  Hparate  beaut;  of  the  thoughts,  but  did  not  see 
I  their  ralations  to  the  dominant  tbemo.  However,  I 
D  assert^  a|K>ii  ray  loDg  and  intlmalc  knowledge  of 
Coleridge's  mind,  that  logic  the  most  severe  was  as 
inalienable  from  hia  modes  of  thinking  as  grammar 
n  his  language.' 

Admirable  as  in  the  mam  the  essay  is  from  which 
lliia  sketch  is  taken,  it  containa  some  things  whicli 
1  could  wish  unwritten.     Be  Quincey  dwells  on 
ae  alleged  faults  of  Coleridge  with  a  loving  minute- 
■  wbich  the  pure  love  of  truth  can  hardly  account 
fn;  and  witb  regard  to  the  greiit  aud  all-absorbing 
trait,  the  habit  of  opium-taking,  his  statements  are 
dit«ct1y  opposed  to  those  made  by  Coleridge  himself, 
1  by  his  friends  who  had  tbe  best  means  of  know- 
ing tbe  truth.     He  says  that  Coleridge  first  took  to 
opium,  '  not  as  a  relief  from  bodily  pains  or  nervous 
iiritations,  for  his  constitution  was  naturally  strong 
d  excellent,  but  as  a  source  of  luxurious  sensations.' 
Here  D«  Quincey  falls  into  two  errors.     First,  Cole- 
ridge's constitution  was  nut  really  strong.     Though 
bQ  of  life  and  energy,  his  body  was  also  full  of  dis- 
mm,  which  gradually  poisoned  the  springs  of  life. 
Bi«  letters  bear  witness  to  this,  by  the  many  ccm- 
intd  of  iQ  health  which  they  contain,  before  he 
r  touched  opium.     Again,  as  we   have  already 
D,  what  he  sought  in  opium  was  not  pleasurable 
^^nHliMBS,  but  freedom  from  pain, — an  antidote  to 
^^^^^Mvons  agitations   under   which   he   suffered. 
^^^^^HatevAr  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
^HB^Bm  result  of  cuntiniied  indulgence  in  it  waf 
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equally  dlGastrouB.  We  have  already  seen  the  letter 
which  notes  hJB  first  recourse  to  the  fatal  drug  in 
1796.  Ab  his  ailmentB  increased,  so  did  hia  use  of 
it,  At  Malta,  opium-taking  became  a  confirmed 
bahit,  and  from  that  time  for  ten  years  it  quite  over- 
mastered him.  In  1807,  the  year  when  De  Qoincey 
first  met  him,  lie  writes  of  himself  aa  '  rolling  rudder- 
less,' with  an  increasing  and  overwhelming  sense  of 
wretchedness.  The  craving  went  on  growing,  and 
his  consumption  of  the  drag  had,  by  1814,  reached 
a  quite  appalling  height.  Cottle  then,  on  meeting 
Coleridge,  saw  what  a  wreck  he  had  become,  dis- 
covered the  fatal  cause,  and  took  courage  to  remou- 
Btrate  by  letter.  Coleridge  makes  no  concealment, 
pleads  guilty  to  the  evil  habit,  and  confeeses  that  he 
is  utterly  miserable.  Sadder  letters  were  perhaps 
never  written  than  those  cries  out  of  the  depths  of 
hi;  agony.  lie  telle  Cottle  that  he  had  learned  what 
'  sin  is  against  an  imperishable  being,  such  as  is  the 
soul  of  man ;  that  he  had  had  more  than  one  glimpu 
of  the  outer  darkness  and  the  worm  that  dieth  not ; 
that  if  annihilation  and  tlie  possibility  of  heaven 
were  at  that  moment  offered  to  his  choice,  he  would 
prefer  the  former.'  More  pitiful  etill  ia  that  letter 
to  his  friend  Wade  : — '  In  the  one  crime  of  opium, 
what  crime  have  I  not  made  myself  guilty  of  1  In- 
gratitude to  my  Maker ;  and  tu  my  benefactora  in- 
justice ;  and  unnatural  cruelty  to  my  poor  children. 
.  •  After  my  death,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  a  full 
and  unqualified  narrative  of  my  wretchedness,  and  of 
iu  gailty  cause,  may  be  matle  public,  that  at  least 
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little  good  Diajr  be  effected  by  the  direful  ex- 
■mple.'  It  u  painful  to  dwell  on  these  things,  uor 
■hould  they  have  been  reproduced  here,  hod  it  been 
possible  to  have  given  a.  true  picture  of  the  man, 
without  touching  on  this,  the  dark  side  of  Ms  chu- 
ncter. 

Strange  and  sad  as  it  is  to  think  that  one  so  ^fted 
diould  have  fallen  so  low,  it  is  hardly  less  strange 
Ib&t  from  that  degradation  he  siiould  ever  have  been 
-enabled  to  rise.  The  crisis  seems  to  have  come  about 
when  those  letters  passed  between  Cottle 
nd  him  in  1814.  For  some  time  there  followed  a 
ggle  against  the  tyrant  vice,  by  various  means, 
iJl  seemingly  ineffectual.  At  lost  he  voluntarily 
wranged  to  board  himself  with  the  family  of  Mr. 
a  physician,  who  lived  at  Higbgute,  in  a 
in  an  ury  situation,  surrounded  by  a 
It  was  iu  April   1616  that  he  first 

houK  at  Highgate,  which  continued  to 

Ub  home  for  eighteen  years  till  hb  death.  The 
C«r  in  which  he  opens  his  grief  to  Mr,  Oilman, 
1  commends  himself  to  his  care,  is  very  striking, 
llii>irii)g  at  once  his  strong  desire  to  overcome  tho 
bvotente  habits  and  his  feeling  of  inability  to  do  so, 
Bitlcaa  he  were  placed  under  a  watchful  eye  and 
external  restraint.  In  this  home  he  learned  to 
opium,  and  here,  though  weighed  down  by 
increasing  bodily  infirmity,  and  often  by  gn-ai 
al  depression,  he  found  on  the  whole 
•  Tbc  b«t  quiet  to  bit  cuun»  ■lluwiid.- 
^'Tkfet  the  vico  was  overcome  might  bo  interred  from 
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tie  very  fact  that  hia  life  was  prolonged.  And  thougk  ' 
Etat«Dients  to  the  contrary  have  been  made  from  qaar~ 
tere  whence  tbey  might  least  have  been  expected,  there 
is,  as  I  have  learned  from  the  moBt  trustworthy  autho- 


rities still  livi 
friends  of  C 
the  truth,  bell 
self-raastery 
left  a  bane  b 
of  mnch  of  it 
recurring  seas 
self-repronch  fc 
given,  so  little  at 


or  these  statements.  The 
have  had  best  access  to 
ighgate  he  obtained  that 
it.  No  doubt,  the  habit 
y  shattered,  a  mind  shorn 
r  continuous  effort,  ever 
ndency  and  vialtings  of 
E  wasted,  so  great  powers 
No  man  ever  felt  more 


painfully  than  he  the  tuuirast  between 

'  The  petty  Dodp,  tbo  Unitone  tksL' 

But  still,  under  all  these  drawbacks,  he  laboured 
earnestly  to  redeem  what  of  life  remained  ;  and  most 
of  what  is  satisfactory  to  remember  of  his  life  be- 
longs to  those  last  eighteen  years.  It  was  a  time  of 
gatherin,^  up  of  the  fragments  thAt  remained — of 
saving  splinters  washed  ashore  from  the  mighty  wreck. 
To  this  time,  such  as  it  is,  we  owe  most  of  that  by 
which  Coleridge  is  now  known  to  men,  and  by  which, 
if  at  all,  he  has  benefited  his  kind. 

During  those  years  the  great  religious  change  that 
liad  been  long  going  on  was  completed  and  confirmed. 
As  far  back  as  1800  his  adherence  to  the  Hartleian 
philosophy  and  his  belief  in  Unitarian  theology  had 
been  shaken.  Ry  1805  he  was  in  some  sense  a 
believer  in  the  Trinity,  and  had  entered  on  a  closer 
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m.<ij  of  Scripture,  especially  of  St.  Paul  and  St, 
Jolaji.  There  were  in  him,  as  De  Quincey  observed, 
iJi^»  oipacity  of  love  and  fnitb,  of  aelf-dUtrnst, 
ciility,  and  child-like  docility,  waiting  but  for 
«  and  sorrow  to  mature  them.  Such  a  discipline 
long  ineffectual  struggle  with  his  infirmity  sup- 
^xl.  The  sense  of  moral  weakness,  and  of  an, 
cldng  inward  contrition,  made  him  seek  for  a 
i  practical,  snpporting  ffuth  than  he  had  known 
liit  early  years-  And  so  he  learned  that,  while 
«inuiBtency  of  Christianity  with  right  reason  and 
historic  evidence  of  miracles  are  the  outworka, 
the  vital  centre  of  faith  Mea  in  the  believer's 
'  ing  of  hie  great  need,  and  the  experience  that  the 
smptton  which  is  in  Christ  meets  that  need; 
'  ™*t  it  is  the '  sorrow  rising  from  beneath  and  the 
''"^•^lation  meeting  it  from  above,'  the  actual  trial 
"  *-lie  faith  in  Christ,  which  is  its  ultimate  and  most 
"••iafying  evidence.  With  him,  too,  as  with  so  many 
"■'^n^  it  was crtdidi,  ideoque  inUlltxi.  The  Highgate 
•"^^  was  also  the  period  of  his  most  prolonged  and 
"■^iatorbed  study.  Among  much  other  reading,  the 
*"  English  divines  were  diligently  perused  and 
""^^^nented  on  ;  and  his  criticisms  and  reflections  on 
'■"^^D  fill  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third  and  fourth 
™'*»ines  of  his  Literary  Bemains.  A  discriminating, 
""^f*!  a  severe  critic  of  these  writers,  he  was  still  a 
***"*n  admirer,  in  this  a  striking  contrast  to  Arnold, 
'"^  certainly  unduly  depreciated  them. 

Almost  the  whole  of  his  prose  works  were  the 
Vodutt  of  this  time.     First  tlie  Two  Lay  Senmmt, 
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published  in  1816  and  181T.  Then  the  Biographic. 
Liieraria,  published  in  1817,  though  in  piut  com- 
posed some  years  before.  In  1818  followed  the 
recast  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  The  Friend,- 
and  in  1823  he  gave  to  the  world  the  most  mature 
of  all  bis  works,  the  Aids  to  Refkdion.  Incorporated 
especially  with  the  earlier  part  of  thia  work,  are 
selections  &om  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Leightoi^ 
of  which  he  has  said  that  to  him  they  seemed  '  next 
to  the  inspired  Scriptures,  yea,  as  the  vibration  of  that 
once-struck  hour  remaining  on  the  air.'  The  main 
substance  of  the  work,  however,  contuna  his  owu 
thoughts  on  the  grounds  of  morality  and  religion, 
and  of  tlie  relation  of  these  to  each  other,  along  with 
his  views  on  some  of  the  main  doctrines  cf  tin;  faith. 
The  last  work  that  appeared  during  his  lifetime  was 
that  on  Church  and  State,  published  in  1830.  After 
his  death  appeared  his  posthumous  works,  namely, 
the  four  volumes  of  Literary  Remains,  aud  the  small 
volume  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  entitled 
Confessions  of  an  Inquirinif  SjnrU. 

It  is  by  these  works  alone,  incomplete  as  many  of 
them  are,  that  posterity  can  judge  of  him.  But  the 
impression  of  overflowing  genius  which  he  left  on 
his  contemporaries  was  due  not  so  much  to  his 
writings  as  to  his  marvellous  talk.  Printed  books 
have  made  us  undervalue  this  gift,  or  at  best  regard 
it  more  as  a  thing  of  display  than  as  a  genuine 
thought-communicating  power.  But  as  an  organ  of 
teaching  truth,  speech  is  older  than  books,  and  for 
this  end  Plato,  among  others,  preferred  the  living 
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voice  to  dead  letters.  Measured  by  this  standard, 
Coleridge  bad  do  equal  in  his  own,  and  few  in  any 
age.  How  bis  git^  of  discourse  in  his  younger  days 
arregted  Hazlitt  and  De  Quincey,  has  been  already 
seen  ;  and  in  his  declining  years  at  Highgate,  when 
bodily  ailments  allowed,  during  the  pauses  of  study 
and  writing,  fiiller  and  more  continuous  than  ever 
the  mighty  monologue  streamed  on.  Some  faint 
echoes  of  what  tbeu  fell  from  him  have  been  caught 
up  and  preserved  in  the  well-known '  Table-Talk,'  by 
his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  Henry  Kelson  Coleridge, 
who  in  his  preface  haa  £ni?ty  described  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  nncle'a  conversation  on  con- 
genial listeners.  To  that  retirement  at  Highgate 
flocked  as  on  a  pilgrimage  most  of  what  was  brilliant 
in  intellect  or  ardent  in  youtliful  genius  at  that  day. 
Edward  Irving,  Julius  Hare,  Sterling,  and  many  more 
who  might  be  named,  were  among  his  frequent  and 
most  devoted  hsteners.  Most  come  to  listen,  won- 
der, and  leam.  But  some  came  and  went  to  shmif  J 
their  shoulders,  and  pronounce  it  unintelligible,  i 
Chalmers ;  or  in  after  years  to  scoff,  as  Mr,  Carlylfe 
Likely  enough  this  latter  came  craving  a  solution  of 
some  pressing  doubt  or  bewildering  enigma ;  and  to 
receive  instead  a  prolonged  and  circuitous  disquiai- 
tion  must  to  bis  then  mood  of  mind  have  been 
tantalizing  enough.  But  was  it  well  done,  0  great 
Thomas!  for  this,  years  afterwards,  to  jeer  at  the 
old  man's  enfeebled  gait,  and  caricature  the  tones  of 
bis  voice  1 

In  the  summer  of  1833  Coleridge  was  seen  for  the 
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last  time  in  public,  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  Bntish 
Association  at  Cambridge.  Next  year,  on  the  2Sth 
of  July,  be  died  in  Mr.  Gilman'a  house  in  The  Grove, 
Higbgate,  which  had  been  so  long  his  home,  and  was 
laid  hard  by  in  his  lost  reating-place  within  the  old 
churchyard  by  the  roadwde. 

Twelve  days  before  his  death,  not  knowing  it  to 
be  so  near,  he  wrote  to  Ms  godchild  this  remArkable 
letter,^  which,  gathering  up  the  sum  of  his  whole 
life's  experience,  reads  like  his  unconacious  epitaph 
on  himself: — 


'My  dear  GODCHtLD, —  .  .  .  Years  must  pass 
before  you  will  be  able  to  read  with  au  uuderstanding 
heart  what  I  now  write ;  but  I  trust  that  the  all- 
gracious  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  mercies,  who  by  his  only  begotten  Son 
(all  mercies  in  one  sovereign  mercy)  hoa  redeemml 
you  from  the  evil  ground,  and  willed  you  to  be  boni 
out  of  darkness,  but  into  light;  out  of  deatli,  but 
into  life;  out  of  sin,  but  into  righteousness,  even 
into  the  Lord  our  Kighteousnesa, — I  trust  thai  Hu 
will  graciously  hear  the  prayers  of  your  dear  parenU, 
and  be  with  you  as  the  spirit  of  health  and  growth 
in  body  and  mind. 

'  ....  I,  too,  your  godfather,  have  known  what 
the  enjoyments  and  advantagt^s  of  this  life  are,  and 
what  the  more  refined  pleasures  which  teaming  and 
intellectual  power  can  bestow ;  and  with  the  experi- 
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which  more  than  threescore  years  can  give,  I 
low,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  declare  to  you  (and 
CUneaUy  pray  that  you  may  hereafter  live  and  act 
on  the  conviction)  that  health  is  a  great  blessing, 
mnpetcmce  obttdned  by  honourable  industry  a  great 
blesaiag,  and  a  great  blesaing  it  is  to  have  kind, 
iaithful,  and  loving  friends  and  relatives ;  but  that 
tho  greateat  of  all  blessings,  as  it  is  the  most 
ennol^g  of  all  privileges,  is  to  be  indeed  a  Chris- 
tiao.  But  I  have  been  lil(ewi§e,  through  a  large 
portion  of  my  later  life,  a  eufierer,  sorely  afflicted 
trhli  bodily  pains,  languors,  and  infirmities ;  and  for 
the  last  tliree  or  four  jeara  have,  with  a  few  and 
brief  intervals,  been  confined  to  a  siclc-room,  and  at 
thia  moment,  in  great  weakness  and  heaviness,  write 
from  a  sickbed,  hopeless  of  a  recovery,  yet  without 
proflpect  of  a  speedy  removal;  and  I,  thus  on  the 
Ycry  brink  of  the  grave,  solemnly  bear  witness  to 
that  the  Almighty  Kedeemer,  most  gracious  in 
.is  promises  to  them  that  truly  seek  Him,  is  faith- 
"iflil  to  perform  what  He  hath  promised,  and  has  pre- 
•emd,  mtder  all  my  pains  and  inhmiities,  the  in- 
mnl  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  with  the 
iap{>orting  assurance  of  a  reconciled  God,  who  will 
oat  withdraw  His  Spirit  from  me  in  the  conflict,  and 
in  Hifi  own  time  will  deliver  me  from  the  Evil  One. 
'Ob,  my  dear  godchild)  eminently  blessed  are 
who  begin  early  to  seek,  fear,  and  love  their 
wholly  in  the  righteousness  and  media- 
Lord,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  everlasting 
Priest,  Jesus  OhrisL 
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'  Oil,  preserve  this  as  a  legacy  and  bequest  frotf 
your  iuise«ii  godfather  and  iriend, 

'  S.  T.  Coleridge.' 


And  nov  'tch  cannot  close  more 

fitly  than  i  words  of  his  nephew, 

the  faithful  memory  of  hia  great 

'  Cole       B :  hia  gentle    memory ! 

Coleridge  .     He  had  indeed  his 

peculiar  He  is  his  unique  powers: 

sensibilities  ii  lok  would  rack,  a  faeari 

whiiih  would    o.  the  tremblings  of  an 

i?arthqiia]ic.     Hb  — .  mere  uiieasiness  lite  a 

child,  and  bore  the  preparatory  agonies  of  his  death- 
attack  like  a  martyr.  He  suffered  an  almost  life 
long  punishment  for  his  errors,  whilst  the  world  at 
lai^  has  the  unwithering  fruits  of  his  labours,  and 
his  genius,  and  his  sufferings.' 

If  I  have  traced  in  any  measure  aright  the  course 
of  Coleridge's  life,  no  more  is  needed  to  show  what 
these  failings  and  errors  were.  It  more  concerns  us 
to  ask  what  permanent  fruit  of  all  that  he  thought, 
and  did,  and  suffered  under  the  sun,  there  still  re- 
mains, now  that  he  has  lain  more  than  thirty  years 
in  his  grave.  To  answer  this  fully  is  impossible  in 
the  case  of  any  man,  much  more  in  the  case  of  one 
who  has  been  a  great  thinker  rather  than  a  great 
doer;  for  many  of  his  best  ideas  have  so  melted 
into  the  general  atmosphere  of  thought,  that  it  is 
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ad    to    separate   them    from  the  complex  whole, 

id  trace  them  back  to  their  original  eoiirce.     But 

.e  abler  men  of  hia  own  generation  were  not  slow 

confess  bow  mnch  they  owed  to  him.     In  poetry, 

r  Walter  Scott  acknowledged  himself  as  indebted 

1  him  for  the  opening  key-note  of  '  The  Lay  of  the 

ut  MinstreL'    In  the  metre,  sentiment,  and  drapery 

'  that  (iret  canto,  it  is  not  difliciUt  to  trace  the  in- 

lence  of  '  Ciiristabel,'  then  unpublished,  bnt  well 

Down.     WordBworth,   aloof  from    his    cont^mpor- 

■iee,  and  Belf-Bufficing  as  he  was,  felt  Coleridge  to 

Mb  equal — '  the  only  wonderful  man  I  have  ever 

Arnold,  at  a  later  day,  called  him  the 

iotcUect  that  England  had  produced  withiu 

',  and  shared  with,  perhaps  learned  from, 

m,  some  of  his  leading  thoughts,  as  that  the  identi- 

atiOD  of  the  church  with  the  clergy  was  '  the  first 

\i  fandamental  apostasy.'     Dr.  Newman  pointed 

Coleridge's  works  long  since  as  a  proof  that  the 

of  men  in  England  were  then  yearning  for 

higher  and  deeper  than  what  had  satisfied 

last  age.     Julius  Hare  speaks  of  him  as  '  the 

It  religious  philosopher,  to  whom  the  mind  of 

generation  in  England  owes  more  than  to  any 

It  HUUl'  Mr.  Maurice  has  everywhere  spoken  with 

of  him  than  of  any  other  teacher  of 

times.     Even  Mr.  Mill  has  said  that, 

contributed  more  to  shape  the  opinions 

ig  younger  men,  who  can  be  said  to  have  any 

linions  at  all.' 

hat  need  to  note  the  impreasion  he  mado 
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here  ;  3  there  on  single  mm,  Iioweror  cniiDeni  t 
He  WHS  the  Epirit-quickener  not  only  of  thU  nmn 
or  a  but  of  hia  whole  age.  The  greatest  men  ot 
his  time  vere  the  most  snsceptible  of  his  influence, 
and  the  first  to  (eel  it — Wonifiworth,  Scott,  Byron, 
Irving,  Wilsot  [Jarlyle — on  these,  as 

has  been  l&t  hia  spell,  and  'spoke 

through  thcL  rough  them,  partly  by 

his  own  imm  has  since  entered  into 

the  inner  thou  lectire  man.     For  bis 

TCss  the  most  r  id  England  has  this 

century  given  vast  seed-field  it  lay, 

tiD  the  winds  o  iraf^d  over  it.  blow- 

ing tlie  seeds  of  tui  ght  over  all  the  land. 

rncommensuraWe  as  ncori  anu  Coleridge  iu  nil  other 
respects  are,  lying  as  they  do  at  the  very  opposite 
poles  of  thought,  in  one  thing  they  are  alike — the 
width  of  their  operation.  If  the  one  by  the  Tastness 
of  his  objective  work  changed  the  whole  surface  of 
society,  not  less  widely  or  powerfiilly  did  the  other 
by  hia  penetrating  subjectivity  leaven  it  in  its  inmost 
depths.  No  really  great  man  can  be  fully  represented 
by  his  books,  but  few  great  men  have  left  in  their 
books  60  inadequate  expressions  of  themselves  as 
Coleridge  has  done.  The  living  presence  with  the 
winged  words,  vivifying  the  minds  of  all  hearers, 
has  long  been  gone,  and  of  all  that  matchless  dis- 
course, no  trace  remains  but  the  few  faint  notices 
of  those  who  heard  it.  Tlierefore,  from  the  living 
eloquence  to  the  silent  books,  we  are  forced  reluc- 
tantly to  turn,  since  these,  tliough  but  a  moiety  of 
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what  he  was,  are  all  the  penuaoeut  record  of  liiiii 
thai  remaina 

These  works  are  but  frogmeata  of  his  speculation, 
and  this  forms  one  difficulty  in  rightly  estimating 
tbem.  Another,  and  perhaps  greater,  lies  in  the 
width  over  which  they  range.  Most  original 
thinkers  have  devoted  themselves  to  but  a  few  Unea 
of  iDquirj'.  Coleridge's  thought  may  be  ahnoat  said 
lo  have  been  as  wide  as  life.  To  apply  to  himself 
the  word  which  ho  first  coined,  or  rather  translated 
from  some  obscure  Byzantian,  to  express  Shake- 
•peare's  quality,  he  was  a  'myriad-minded  man.' 
He  toaclicd  being  at  almost  every  point,  and  wliere- 
pver  be  touched  it,  he  opened  up  some  new  shaft  of 
tnitJi,  and  hia  books  contain  some  fragment  of  what 
he  saw.  He  who  would  fully  estimate  Coleridge's 
oontribations  to  thought  would  have  to  consider  him 
at  leaat  in  these  several  aspects,  as  a  poet,  aa  a  critic, 
as  a  political  philosopher,  as  a  moralist,  and  as  a 
theologian.  But  without  hazarding  anything  like  so 
Ur;^  an  attempt,  a  few  brief  remarks  may  be  offered 
oD  what  he  has  done  in  some  of  these  so  widely  dif- 
ftTtnt  fields. 

It  was  as  a  poet  that  Coleridge  was  first  known, 
aad  tile  wish  has  many  times  been  expressed  that 
be  had  stuck  to  poetry,  and  never  tried  philosophy. 
No  doubt  he  had  imagination  enough,  as  some  one 
haa  nid,  to  have  furnished  forth  a  thousand  poete, 
and  '  Christabel '  will  probably  be  read  longer  than 
any  prose  work  he  has  written.  This,  however. 
twlongB  botli  to  the  subatimce  and  the  form  of  all 
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puetry  ihat  is  perfect  after  its  kind.     But  vast  sndll 
vivid  as  Coleridge's  imagination  was,  may  not  thii 
power  be  as  legitimately  employed  in  interpenetrating 
and  quickening  the  reason,  and  revivifying  domain* 
of  philoaophy,  wliich   are  apt  to  grow  narrow 
dead  through  prosiuc  formaliem,  as  in  purely  poel 
creation  1     Moreover,  there  were  perhaps 
ridge  some  special  powers  of  fine  analysis  and  ini 
vertive  speculation,  which  seem  to  have  predeatuu 
him  for  other  work  than  poetry  ;  just  as  tlieru 
some  special  wants,  arising  either  £rom  natural  tem- 
perament    or   early    education,    which    manwl    liis 
poetic  completeness.     He  had  never  lived  much  io 
the  open  air ;  he  had  no  large  storehouse  of  facts 
images,  either  drawn  from  observation  of 
nature,  or  from  more  than   commou  acqnuntai 
with  any  modes  of  life  or  sides  of  human  characl«r, 
such  as  Wordsworth  and  Scott  in  different  ways  had. 
It  was  not  the  nature  of  his  mind  to  dwell  lovingly 
on  concrete  things,  but  rather,  from  its  strong  gener- 
alizing bias,  to  be  borne  off  continually  into  the 
abstract.     Therefore  I  cannot  think  that  Coleridge, 
though  he  might  have  more  delighted,  wonld  have 
done  better  service  to   mankind,  if  he  had  stuck 
whoUy  to  poetry,  or  that  he   did   otherwise  than 
fulfil  his  destiny  by  giving  way  to  the  philoaopl 
impulse. 

His  daughter  has  said  that  be  had  four 
epochs,  representing,  more  or  less,  boyhood, 
manhood,  middle,  and  declining  life.     To  trace  these 
carefully  is  not  for  this  place,     Tlie  jnvenile  poems, 


lets  o*'^M 
twaH^H 


)  than     .. 
earij^ 
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B  of  the  first  epoch,  though  showing  here  and 
8  hints  of  the  coming  power,  contain,  aa  a  whole, 
lothiug  which  would  make  them  live,  were  it  not 
IT  what  came  afterwards.  He  himself  has  said  that 
e  disfigured  by  too  great  exuberance 
B  epithets,  and  by  general  turgidity.  These 
nhaps,  the  tomult  of  his  thick-thronging 
;bt<,  straggling  to  utter  themselves  with  force 
1  freshness,  yet  not  quite  disengaged  from  the  old 
mplaces  of  poetic  diction,  '  eve's  dusky  car,' 
■ad  such-like,  and  &om  those  frigid  personifications 
of  abstnct  qualities  in  which  the  former  age  de- 
lighted. Of  these  early  poems,  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  is  that  on  the  death  of  Chatterton,  in 
whi^  though  the  form  somewhat  recalls  the  odes 
of  Collins  and  Gray,  his  native  self  here  and  there 
breaks  through.  Some  of  them  are  pensive  with  his 
CArly  sorrow,  others  fierce  and  turbid  with  his  revo- 
IntiooAry  fervour.  The  longest  and  most  important, 
■^ed  *  HeligiouB  Musings,'  though  Bowles  ranked  it 
htgb,inight  easily,  notwithstanding  some  fine  thoughts, 
«i^e«t  one  of  his  rhapsodies  in  a  Unitarian  chapel 
cat  into  blank  verse.  The  religious  sentiments  it 
"■mtrir*  are  frigid  and  bombastic ;  the  politica  de- 
tutncistory  of  existing  things,  of 


f  contain,  however,  some  true  thoughts,  well  put, 
I  tinged  with  his  Revolution  dreams,  on  the 
I  evil  that  have  spmng  out  of  the  institu- 
ropwty,  and  a  fine  apostrophe  to  all  the  sin- 
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cs,  whose  day  of  deliver- 


dL'filed  and  sorrow-laden  o 
ance  yet  waits. 

It  had  beea  well  if  the  poems  of  the  second  period, 
wliich  were  mostly  written  during  the  Bristol  and 
Nether  Stowey  periods,  and  now  make  np  the  chief 


part  of  the 

in  the  order  in  *i 

would  have  thrown 

they  do  either  o 

Coleridge'a  peraoi 

those  of  the  form 

even  and  unbroke 

but  disappeared,  thi 

and  melodioTis,  the  rhy 

tills  reli"ioua  sentiment,  whcr 


had  been  arranged 
rere  composed.  This 
it  on  them,  arising  as 
mta  of  the  time  or  of 
ices.  Compared  witli 
lie  stream  Hows  mure 
ide  philosophy  has  nil 
"SO  is  now  morp  fused 
thought  more  mellow, 

it  does  appear,   n'l 


longer  reasoning,  but  meditative,  is  more  chastened 
and  deep.  These  poems  it  must  have  been,  which 
were  to  De  Quincey  '  the  ray  of  a  new  morn- 
ing, a  revealing  of  untrodden  worlds,  tUl  then  unsus- 
pected amongst  men.'  Such  Wilson  found  them, 
and  so  in  a  measure  they  have  been  to  many  since. 
In  re-reading  them,  after  an  interval  of  years,  this  is 
perhaps  felt  less  vividly.  Is  it  that  time  has  dimi- 
nished the  keen  sense  of  their  originality  ;  that  the 
new  fragrance  they  once  gave  forth  has  so  filled 
the  poetic  atmosphere  that  it  makes  itaelf  now  less 
distinctly  felt  1  However  tliis  may  be,  such  accidents 
of  personal  feeling  do  not  affect  their  real  worth. 
Of  two  fine  poems  written  at  Clevedon,  the  one  on  the 
'  Eolian  Harp '  contains  a  passage  that  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  well-known  so-called  Pantheistic  pas- 
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Wordaworth's  '  Tinteru  Abbey."     The  other, 

'Beflections   on    leaving    a   place   of   Retirement/ 

/tnaUws  a  l)eaiitiful  though  too  brief  spirit  of  hap- 

and  content.     lu  the  game  gentle  vein   are 

'  Liues  to  his  Brother  Geoi^e,'  and  '  Frost  at 

idnight,'  in  finely  balanced  and  beautifnlly  mo^a 

blank  verse.     But  higher  and  of  wider  compass 

three  political  poems,  the  ode  on  *  The  De- 

'^e&T,'  written  at  the  close  of  1796,  'France," 

written  in  February  179T,  and  'Tears  in 

[«,'  in  1798.     The  last  of  tbeae  opens  and 

with  some  of  hia  best  blank  verses,  full  of 

nbent  light  and  hia  own  esquiaite  muaic,  though 

9  middle  ia  troubled  witb  somewhat  intemperate 

ilitics,  pamphlet«ertngly  expressed.     The  ode  on 

France,"  when  his  fond  hopes  of  the  Revolution  had 

disappointment,  is  a  strain  of  noblest  poetry. 

pens  with  a  call  on  the  clouds,  the  waves,  the 

the  sky,  all  in  nature  that  is  most  free,  to  bear 


doees  with  these  grand  lines  : — 

'  0  Lit>«rtj  t  with  profltten  endearonr 
fliTc  I  purtued  titer  mut;  *  weary  hoar  ; 
Bui  thon  DOT  (wdl'it  tlia  Tiotor*i  itntin,  nor  arer 
ndit  breathe  th^-  ■mil  in  (orma  of  hnmut  iwwer, 
AUlu  Irom  all,  howe'cr  Ih*y  pntiM  lh«n 
tKor  pmjreT  dat  bcHuUul  muue  dBlnf  ■  ibee), 
jUikt  bom  I'dotcntt'i  hupy  mioioni. 
And  [■ctloiu  Biupbcmjr'B  obiiceiier  slmto. 
Tbrm  (prMMt  ou  thy  nilitle  pinina*, 
Tin  ipliilc  of  bou]«le>i«  wiadi,  Lbg  i>byin&t«  of  the  w 
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And  there,  I  Talt  tbce )  on  tbtt  ni-sUITi  vnga, 
VTboBC  piau,  sCBnie  ttnvclt'd  by  the  breezo.ibove, 
H»U  mode  ona  jnnrmiir  wrth  ibt  distuil  lurgs  ! 
Yea  I  vhlle  I  (tood  ud  gued,  my  tamplei  bare. 
And  abot  my  being  through  euth,  u«,  and  air, 
PowesaiDg  aJl  thing*  with  intanieit  ioie, 

0  Ub«Tt7,  my  spirit  felt  thee  tbere  I' 

Equal,  perhaps,  to  any  of  the  above,  are  the  Unei 
he  addiessed  to  Wordaworth,  after  hearing  that  poefe  I 
read  aloud  the  first  draft  of  *  The  Prelude :' — 

'  An  Orphic  aong  inaeed, 
A  aong  diiine,  of  bigb  uid  p»uiaDkt«  tboughta. 
To  their  owa  maaic  ohuited  I  .  .  . 
And  irhsii,  0  friend!  mj  comfortec  and  gnids! 
Strong  in  tbTaalf,  and  poweifti]  to  girs  itnngth, 
Tb7  kmfi-iiutuatd  aong  Qnillj  doaed. 
And  thj  dsep  Toics  bod  ceucd—Tst  thon  thjMir 
Wert  itiU  berore  my  «;e«,  md  roond  a«  both 
Thftt  ha]ipj  Tlaion  of  belaved  fteea — 
Soree  ooniciDns,  and  jet  conacions  of  ita  cloaa, 

1  Mt,  aty  being  blandoJ  la  one  thought 
(^unight wu it t  OTupfntlont  orreioltat) 
AbcorVd,  ;at  hanging  itUl  upon  the  uund— 
And  when  I  roae,  I  Tuund  mfislf  in  prifer.' 

Of  the  '  Ancient  Mariner '  and  '  Chriatabel,'  tbs-l 
two  prime  creations  of  the  Nether  Stowey  period,  | 
nothing  need  be  said.  Time  has  now  stamped  thcM 
with  the  signet  of  immortality.  The  view  with 
which  theae  two  masterpieces  were  begun,  as  the 
brother  poets  walked  on  the  green  heights  of  Quan- 
tock,  has  been  dettdled  elsewhere.  Coleridge  was 
to  choose  sapematiira]  or  romantic  characters,  and 
clothe  them  from  his  own  imagination  with  a  human 
interest  and  a  semblance  of  truth.  It  would  be  hard 
Co  analjsa  the  strange  witchery  that  is  in  both,  eapo-  J 
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cially  in  'Ghristabel;'  the  language  bo  simple  and 
natural,  yet  so  aerially  musical,  the  rhythm  so  original, 
yet  80  fitted  to  the  story,  and  the  glamour  over  all, 
a  glamour  so  peculiar  to  this  one  poem.  The  first 
part  belongs  to  Quantock,  the  second  was  composed 
several  years  later,  at  the  Lakes,  yet  still  the  tale  is 
but  half  told.  Would  it  have  gained  or  lost  in  power 
had  it  been  completed  ? 

It  has  been  asked  whether  there  is  in  Coleridge's 
poetry  any  trace  of  the  peculiar  vein  of  thought 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  him  as  philosophy. 
There  is  first  a  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  thought  and 
imagery  strange  to  English  poets  for  at  least  two 
centuries.     It  is  in  him  we  find 

'  The  stilly  nmrmar  of  the  distant  sea 
Tells  us  of  silence.' 

His,  too,  is — 

'  A  dream  remembered  in  a  dream,* 

and  his — 

'  Her  Toice  that  eyen  in  its  mirthful  mood 
Hath  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep.' 

In  him  too  it  is  that  the  vision  of  Mont  Blanc 
awakens  that  idealism — 

'  Most  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee, 
TUl  thou,  stiU  present  to  my  bodUy  sense, 
Hadst  Ysnished  from  my  thought,  entranced  in  prayer 
I  worshipped  the  Inyisible  alone.' 

But  besides  these  separate  subtleties,  are  they 
mistaken  who  see  in  the  unearthly  weirdness  of  the 
'  Ancient  Mariner/  and  the  mysterious  witchery  of 


n 
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'  Christabel'  those  very  mental  elemcnte  ia  soIuUiin 
which,  condensed  and  turned  inward,  would  find 
their  moat  congenial  place  in  '  the  exhausting  atmo- 
^here  of  tnmscendental  ideas  '1 

Hb  third  poetic  epoch  inehides  his  whole  sojouni 
at  tie  Lakes,  and  the  fourth  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Thfi  poems  of  these  two  periods  arc  few  altogether, 
and  »1iat  there  are,  more  meditatire  than  formerly. 
Kimetimts  even  hopelessly  dejected.  '  Youth  and 
Age,'  wtitten  just  before  leaving  the  Lakes,  with  « 
strangely  aged  tone  for  a  man  of  only  seven  or  eight 
and  thirty,  has  a  quaint  beanty ;  to  adapt  its  own 
words,  it  ia  like  sadnefis,  that  'tella  the  jest  witJiont 
the  smile.'  There  are  some  pieces  of  this  lim-'. 
however,  in  another  stnin,  as  the  beantiful  lines 
called  '  The  Knight's  Tomb,*  and  '  Recollections  of 
Love.'  After  the  Lake  time,  there  was  still  less 
[xx'trj' ;  only  when,  as  in  the  '  Visionary  Hope' 
;uid  the  '  Pains  of  Sleep,'  the  too  frequent  despon- 
dency or  severe  suffering  of  his  later  years,  sought 
relief  in  brief  verse.  Yet,  belonging  to  the  third 
or  fourth  periods,  there  are  short  gnomic  lines,  in 
whii'h,  if  the  visionary  has  disappeared,  the  wisdom 
wrvnijiht  by  time  and  meditation  is  exceUently  cou- 
dfustil.     Such  are  these  : — 

'  FT*i1  cnalarH  m  ce  mil ;  to  b«  the  b«t 
li  bat  Ihe  ttwtsi  finlti  to  bare  ; 
Uwk  Ih.-'u  Ihen  to  thvself,  uii  Imtb  the  reM 
T.'  '">i,  ItT  con«ien«,  »nd  Iha  grxTt.' 

Or  the  t\>mjil;iiut  and  Reply  : — 

•  Ho"  wi.lin^.  ftiend  1  *  pxJ  greil  miD  inherit* 
Hoaoan  or  wtaiHt  vilh  all  hii  toil  utl  paiiu. 
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tl  •ouDi]]  liki  (toriet  fnim  the  land  of  ipiriU, 
II  uj  Dum  obtain  that  wbich  bo  merits. 
Or  uij  merit  tluit  vhicli  be  obtuDS.' 


REPLY. 

'  Pot  thuna,  dear  fiiuud  1  Iijccgo  Ihii  canting  ttraiu  ; 
Wbat  tnnililit  thoa  bare  tbe  good  great  luau  obtaiu  I 
WWth,  title*,  wlary,  ■  gilded  ebain  ; 
Or  tbroDs  of  coiK«  which  hia  sword  had  ■lain  T 
GoodOMt  and  greatneaa  ore  aot  meana,  but  endi  1 
Halll  ha  not  alwa^i  tiouunw,  always  frieniji, 
TIm  good  gnat  man  1 — Tbree  treuures,  life,  and  light, 

Aad  ealm  thaaghta,  regular  ai  infanta'  breath  ; 
And  tliree  firm  (rienila,  mora  >ure  than  Say  sod  niKht, 

Hluiaxlf,  hi>  Maker,  aud  tbe  An(»l  Deatb." 


If  from  his  own  poetry  we  pass  to  tiis  judgmeiiU 
[[Ob  the  poetry  of  others,  we  shall  see  an  exemplifi- 
K««Uon  of  the  adapted  adage, '  Set  a  poet  to  catch  a 
Here  for  once  were  fulfilled  the  necessary 
ions  of  a  critic  or  judge,  in  the  highest  sense  ; 
t  U,  a  man  possessing  in  himself  abundantly  the 
^kriginative  poetic  faculty  which  he  is  to  judge  of 
ta  othere,  combined  with  that  power  of  generali- 
I  and  delicate,  patient  analysis,  which,  if  poets 
I,  they  but  seldom  express  in  prose.  This  is 
trat  aoother  way  of  saying,  that  before  a  man  can 
p«H  worthy  judgment  on  a  thing,  he  must  know 
tJut  thing  at  Grst,  and  not  at  second,  hand.  The 
other  kind  of  critic  is  be  who,  though  with  little  or 
KMne  of  the  poetic  gift  in  himself,  has  yet,  troni  a 
CKTcfbl  study  of  the  great  master-models  of  tbe  art, 
4nlac«l  certain  canons  by  which  to  judge  of  poetry 
universally.     But  a  critic  of  this  kind,  ns  tbe  world 
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has  many  a  time  aeeo,  whenever  he  U  called  upon 
to  estimate  some  new  and  ori^al  work  of  Art,  like 
to  which  the  past  supphe^  no  models,  is  wholly  at 
fault.  His  canons  no  longer  serve  him,  and  the 
native  sympathetic  insight  he  haa  not.  To  judge 
aright  in  such  a  case  takes  another  order  of  critic ; 
one  who  knows  aflyir  another  and  more  immediat« 
manner  of  knowing ;  one  who  does  not  judge  merely 
by  what  the  past  has  done,  but  who,  by  the  poet's 
heart  within  liim,  ia  made  quick  to  welcome  what- 
ever new  thing,  however  seemingly  irregular,  the 
young  time  may  bring  forth.  Such  a  critic  wm 
Coleridge.  An  imagination  richer  and  more  pene- 
trative t!in,n  that  of  most  poets  of  his  time  ;  a  poww 
of  philosophic  reflection  and  of  subtle  discrimination, 
abnost  ovei^active ;  a  sympathy  and  insight  of  mar- 
vellous nnivetsality  ;  and  a  learning  '  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  all  times,' — these  things  made  him  the 
greatest — I  had  abnost  s^d  the  only  truly  philo- 
sophic— critic  England  had  yet  seen. 

Of  his  critical  power,  the  two  most  eminent 
examples  are  his  chapters  on  Wordsworth's  poetiy 
in  the  Biographia  LiUraria,  and  his  notes  on  Shake- 
speare in  the  LUerary  Remains.  If  a  man  wished  to 
leam  what  genuine  criticism  should  be,  where  else 
in  our  country's  literature  would  he  find  so  worthy 
a  model  as  in  that  dissertation  on  Wordsworth  t  An 
excellent  authority  has  lately  said  that  the  business 
of  criticism  is  '  to  know  the  best  thing  that  is  known 
or  thought  in  the  world,  and  to  make  this  known  to 
others.'     In  these  chapters  on  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
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ri'lge  has  done  sometlung  more  than  this.  In  oppo- 
Biiioo  to  the  blind  and  utterly  worthless  criticism 
which  Jeffrey  then  represented,  he  thought  out  for 
himself,  and  laid  down  the  principles  on  which 
Wordsworth  or  any  poet  such  as  he  should  be  judged, 
and  showed  these  prijiciples  to  be  grounded,  not  on 
reprices  of  the  hour,  but  on  the  fundamental  and 
permanent  elements  which  human  nature  contains. 
He  gave  definitions  of  poetry  in  its  easential  nature, 
niid  showed  more  accurately  than  Wordsworth  in 
his  preface,  wherein  poetry  really  differs  from  prose. 
Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  truth  on  these 
matters  turn  to  Coleridge's  description  of  the  poet 
and  his  work,  as  they  are  in  their  ideal  perfection. 
Then  how  truly  and  with  what  fine  analysis  he 
discriminates  between  the  language  of  prose  and 
of  metre  I  How  good  ie  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
metre  I  '  This  I  would  trace  to  the  balance  in  the 
mind,  effected  by  that  spontaneous  effort  which 
strives  to  hold  in  check  the  workings  of  passion.' 
There  is  more  to  be  learned  about  poetry  from  a  few 
pages  of  that  dissertation,  confined  though  it  is  to  a 
specific  kind  of  poetry,  than  from  all  the  reWewB  , 
that  have  been  written  in  English  on  poets  and  their 
works  from  Addison  to  the  present  hour.  Nor  ia 
the  result  of  the  whole  a  mere  defence  or  indiscrim- 
inating  eulogy  on  Wordsworth,  rudely  as  that  poet 
was  then  assailed  by  those  who  ware  also  Coleridge's 
own  revilera.  From  several  of  Wordsworth's  theories 
about  poetry  he  dissents  entirely,  especially  from  the 
whole  of  his  remarks  on  the  sameness  of  the  Ian 
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bat  he  has  need  to  come  before  all  things  with 
nverence,  aa  for  the  poet  of  all  poeta,  and  that, 
g  this,  he  wants  one  of  the  sensea  the  '  lan- 
a  of  which  he  is  to  employ."  Agaiu,  Coleridge 
I  the  first  who  clearly  saw  through  and  boldly 
nouneed  the  nonsense  that  had  been  talked  about 
re'a  irregularity  and  extrayagance.  Before 
s  time  it  had  beon  customary  to  speak  of  Shakc- 
Ipqteare  as  of  some  great  abnonnal  creature,  some  fine 
t  rude  barbarian,  full  of  all  sorts  of  blemishes  and 
itic  solecisms,  which  were  to  be  tolerated  for  the 
kke  of  the  beauties  with  which  they  were  interliud. 
a  the  face  of  all  this,  he  ventured  to  ask, '  Are  then 
die  plays  of  Shakespeare's  works  of  rude  unculti- 
nial  genius,  in  which  the  splendour  of  the  parts 
mpensates  for  the  barbarous  shapelessness  and 
ularity  of  the  whole  1  Or  is  the  form  equally 
e  with  the  matter,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
'.  not  lees  deserving  our  admiration  than  his 
■  1'  The  answer  which  he  gave  to  his  own 
I  and  which  he  enforced  witli  manifold 
a  effect  that  the  judgment  of  Shake- 
■  great  as  his  genius ;  '  nay,  that  its  genius 
self  in  his  judgment  as  in  ita  most  exalted 
■In  arguing  against  those  who  at  that  time 
1  trammelled  with  the  notion  of  the  Greek 
1  who  thought  that  apologies  were  due  for 
s  neglect  of  them,'  he  showed  how  tlie 
(Shakespeare's  dramas  was  suited  to  the  sub- 
>,  not  less  than  the  form  of  the  Greek  dramas 
pte  thwr  substance.     He  pointed   out  the  contrast 
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nut,  and  organic  form  growing  from  within  ;  that  if 
SbakespeftK  or  any  modem  were  to  hold   by  the 
Greek  dnmatic  tmitiee,  he  would  be  impoaing  on  his 

rtMtiowii »  u^  '  "             ■  "  r 
of  letting  tfa( 
ckHln  tbemser 

fann,  aa  the  ti 

point  wluchC                            1 

thromghoat  bib 

times  directly  i                        i 

jost  taste  and 

springs  out  of  u 

lUMi.     I  cannot  i                       1 

[Tom  wiiDOUt,  lasieiw 
vea  from  within,  and 
m  natural  and  living 
itbiUbark.   Another 
1  in  these  lectuiea  and 
iften  unheeded,  Bome- 
>ae  connexion  between 
,   because   true    taste 
the  moral  natare  of 
lim  into  detail,  and 

^ow  the  new  light  which  be  nas  thrown  oo  Shake- 
^l^'are's  separate  plays,  and  on  his  leading  charact«r8. 
But  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  Hamlet  was 
the  character  in  the  exposition  of  which  Coleridge 
tirst  proved  his  Shakesperian  insight  In  the  '  Table 
Talk '  he  says, '  In  fact,  I  have  a  smack  of  Hamlet  in 
myself.'  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  what  a  really 
masterly  eliu-idaCion  of  a  subtle  character  is,  let  him 
mm  to  the  remarks  on  Hamlet  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Lil-mini  Hemains.  This  and  other  of  Cole- 
ridge's Shakesperian  criticisms  have  been  claimed 
for  S<.'htegt'l.  But  most  of  these  had,  I  believe,  been 
fiiven  to  the  world  in  lectures  before  Schlegel's  book 
itp)keared ;  and  as  to  this  exposition  of  Hamlet, 
ILizlilt  bears  witness  that  he  had  heard  it  from 
OoWiilge  bcfurv  his  i-isit  to  Germany  in  1798. 
That  liew  of  Hamlet  has  long  since  become  almost 
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k  commonplace  in  literaturo,  bat  the  idea  of  it  was 
t  conceived  and  expressed  by  Coleridge.  Some 
the  other  criticisms  may  be  more  subtle  than 
tny  may  care  to  follow.  But  tiny  one  who  shall 
uter  these  notes  on  Shakespeare,  taken  as  a  whole, 
U  find  in  them  more  fine  analysis  of  the  hidden 
things  of  the  heart,  more  truthful  insight  into  the 
mnlings  of  passion,  than  are  to  be  found  in  whole 
B  of  psychology. 
Any  survey  of  Coleridge's  speculations  would  be 
JDcctmplete  if  it  did  not  include  some  account  of  his 
^lidcal  philosophy,  which  holds  so  prominent  a 
^ace  among  them.  Not  that  he  ever  was  a  party 
^lilician, — his  whole  nature  recoiled  from  that  kind 
«f  work, — but  his  mind  was  too  universal  in  its 
noge,  his  sympathy  with  all  human  interests  too 
strong,  to  have  allowed  him  to  pass  by  these  ques- 
But  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  survey 
■vt  this  department  of  Coleridge's  thought,  wliich 
<iccupte8  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hill's  well-known 
Hy,  makes  any  discussion  of  this  subject  here  super- 
There  ia  however  one  important  point  to 
li  this  distinguished  writer  fails  to  advert.  He 
tf  Coleridge  as  an  original  thinker,  but '  within 
•  of  traditional  opinions,' and  as  looking  at 
I  Ixliefs  merely  from  within  their  pale.  But 
b  Kirely  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Mill  that 
IColeridge,  during  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  stood 
ueDtirvly  outside  of  established  opinions,  and  looked 
K  extsting  institutions  as  purely  &om  without  as  it 
■  po«sibte  to  do.    Ko  extremest  young  radical  of 
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the  present  hoar,  when  intolWtuaJ  r&dicalism  ba 
one«  agun  become  a  f&sJuon,  can  queetion  received 
betieb  mon  fraelf,  or  assiul  the  establiGhod  onicr 
man  feuteesly,  than  Coleridge  did  in  hia  fer^Hd 
jxnitfa.  The  convictions  on  politics  and  religion, 
therefore,  in  which  he  nltiinately  rested,  are  entitled 
to  the  weight,  what^Ter  it  be,  of  having  been  formed 
by  one  who  all  his  life  long  songht  truth  from  ererj- 
iiuarter,  who  for  many  years  of  bis  life  stood  not 
within,  but  entirely  outside  of,  traditionary  beliefs ; 
and  who,  when  hia  thought  had  gone  fuU  circle, 
became  conseirative,  if  that  word  is  to  be  applied  to 
him,  not  from  self-interest  or  expediency,  or  from 
wearineea  of  thinlring,  bat  after  ample  experience 
and  mature  reflection.  With  this  one  remark  on  his 
political  side  I  pass  on. 

Criticism,  such  as  I  have  described  above,  presup- 
poses profound  and  comprehensive  thought  on  ques- 
tions not  lying  within,  but  based  on  wider  principles 
beyond,  itself.  His  critical  studies,  if  nothing  else, 
would  have  driven  Coleridge  back  on  metaphysics. 
But  it  was  the  same  with  whatever  subject  he  took 
up,  whether  art  or  politics,  morals  or  theology. 
Everywhere  he  strove  to  reach  the  bottom, — to  grasp 
the  living  idea  which  gave  birth  to  the  system  or 
institution,  and  kept  it  alive.  Even  in  those  of 
his  works,  as  the  LiUrary  Life,  The  Friend,  and  the 
Lay  Sermons,  which  most  enter  into  practical  details, 
the  granite  every  here  and  there  crops  out,  the 
underlying  philosophy  appears.  But  that  searching 
for  fundamental  principles,  which  seems  to  have  been 


m_Ks  h'T"  from  the  first  an  intellectuid  necessity,  was 
i-xxcr^ased  b;  tbe  morbidly  introvertive  turn  of  mind 
'w^bich,  at  some  Btages  of  hia  life,  had  nearly  over- 
^  Mil  III  I  il  him.  In  &n  often  quoted  passage  from  the 
*  Ode  to  Dejection,'  written  at  Keswick  in  1802,  he 
*Ttnmf  the  decay  within  himeelf  of  the  shapiog 
a^nagiiUition,  and  says,  that 
^^  .  .  .  '  By  abatnue  reiearcb  to  Heel 

^^E  Fnin  my  owu  nattm  all  the  nntiinl  mail ; 

^^H  Tbii  via  my  sole  reaaiurv,  roy  only  plan, 

^B  TIU  tliat  vhioh  inlte  a  part  tofecta  the  wboto, 

^[^  Aod  DOW  il  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul.' 

Tbia  paasage  opens  a  far  glinipse  into  his  mental 
i-kistury.  It  ahows  how  metaphyaics,  for  which  he 
taad  from  the  first  an  innate  propension,  became  from 
c:.irciunstance3  almost  an  unhealthy  craving.  What 
%,4)rD  was  his  uitimate  metaphyaical  philosophy  1 
'Xfais  ia  not  set  forth  systematically  in  any  of  hia 
«*arka,  but  we  are  left  to  gather  it,  as  best  we 
on,  from  di»'juiutions  scattered  tbrough  them  alL 
.And  here,  that  onpliilogophical  readers  may  more 
deftriy  see  Coleridge's  plaw  in  the  world  of  thought, 
i  must  recur  to  a  few  elementary  matters,  which  will 
veem  trite  enough  to  philosophical  adepts. 

Every  one  knows  that  from  the  dawn  of  thought 
down  to  the  present  hour,  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  know]e<lge  has  been  the  Sphinx's  riddle  to 
philoeopbers.  This  strange  thing  named  Thought, 
what  IB  it  1    This  wondrous  fabric  we  call  Knowledge, 

whence  comes  it  1     It  is  a  web  woven  out  of  some- 

ig,  hut  is  il  wholly  or  chiefly  woven  from  out- 
rd  materials,  or  mainly  wrought  by  self-evolving 


kS    ^^^  to  tb  t 


i  ■9af'km^     IIIliIii ■■  —  vn 
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It  are  called  kw> 
•  v^iBt  h}^'«ii1  od  the  mind  by 
iiskQzis  '«2a^  Vwvs  fnBsnlT  to  ootward  things, 
t^  icaixs  V«Tg  iBKawd  tkat  it  is  the  mind  which 
£  nsKQi.  u»e  iXtt  il  n  kbIkj  makes  what  it  sees. 
vis  eras  :iMSCwa.»Mr.  Millhaswellsaid,  'would 
ICG  ^''  X'tixr  iikTv  iiMiiiiiil  a  qnesbon,  if  the  more 
.'i<-i!~is:  i-77-n»»"^t  ^-a  ehbcr  side  had  been  nnanswer- 
iSif."  Tb.«v  aKt  how«T«,  be  a  point  of  view,  if 
**  v-vNiJi  iwaca  it  &v«i  which  these  opposing  ten- 
dc!£>.^«$  ^.'^  tbocs^t  duQ  be  aeen  to  combine  into  one 
btiBccii.'cs  witok.  But  the  man  who  shall  achieve 
1^  Tinfl  fTaib«si&  and  the  age  which  Gfaall  witness 
II.  aTV  pri.>K*blT  still  &r  distant.  Philosophic  thought 
in  Onot  Briuin  has  in  the  main  leaned  towards  the 
(fxt^nul  side,  towaida  that  extreme  which   mafce« 
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I  the  miod  oat  of  the  eenses,  and  maintains  experience 

6  bo  the  ultinute  ground  of  all  belief.     This  way  of 

inking,    so    conge  Dial   to    the    prevailing   Euglish 

Dper,  Asktee  from  at  least  as  far  back  as  HobbeG, 

Nit  waa  first  fairly  established,  almost  like  a  part 

Vef  the  British  Constitution,  by  the  famous  essay  of 

In   his  polemic   agfunst   innate   ideas  he 

f  UKited  two  sources  of  all  knowledge.     '  Our  obser- 

valiou,'  he  says,  'employed  either  about  external 

i  things,  or  about  the  internal  operations  of 

r  minds  perceived  and  reflected  on  by  ourselves. 

Lb  that    which    supplies    our    ondorstandings   witli 

natexials  of  thinking.'      The   latter  of  these  two 

I  SDorcee,  hero  somewhat  vaguely  announced,  was  never 

I  vny  atrongly  insisted  on  by  Locke  himself,  and  was 

I  hf  bix  followera  speedily  discarded.    The  full  develop- 

it  of  Locke's  system  is  seen  most  clearly  in  Hume. 

■Hio  divided  all  the  mind's  furniture  into  impres 

I  or  lively  perceptions,  as  when  we  see,  hear, 

will ;  and  ideas  or  faint  perceptions, 

which  are  copies  of  our  sensible  or  lively  impresnoDf. 

So  that  with  him  all  the  materials  of  thought  are 

derired  from  outward  sense,  or  inward  sentiment  or 


Oontcroporaiy  with  Hume,  and  like  him  a  follower 
^  Iiodce,  Hartley  appeared  at  Cambridge,  and  carried 
*>Vt  the  same  views  to  still  more  definite  issues.  He 
9>tbrred  up  and  systematized  the  materialistic  views 
^*faidi  were  at  that  time  floating  about  his  University. 
^  like  Locke,  a  physician,  he  imported  into  his 
I  K  much  larger  amount  of  bis  professional 
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ments  of  ^^M 


knowledge,  and  sought  to  explain  the  movements 
thought  by  elaborate  physiological  theories.  He 
held  that  vibrations  in  the  white  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  are  the  immediate  causes  of  sen- 
sation, and  that  these  first  Tibrations  give  birth  to 
vibratiuQcles  or  miniatures  of  themselves,  which  are 
conceptions,  or  the  pimple  ideas  of  sensible  tkin^ 
In  another  point  he  differed  bom  Locke,  in  that. 
discarding  Reflection,  he  brought  more  prominently 
forward  Association,  as  the  great  weaving  power  gf 
the  mental  fabric,  which  compounds  all  oar  idea^ 
und  gives  birth  to  all  our  faculties, 

Such  theories  as  these  were  the  chief  philosophical 
nliment  to  be  found  \n  England  when  Coleridge  wu 
n  young  man.  At  Cambridge,  having  entered 
Hartley's  college,  where  the  name  of  that  philosophn 
tras  still  held  in  honour,  Coleridge  became  his  ardent 
disciple.  In  the  Reli^ous  Musings,  after  Milton  and 
Newton,  he  speaks  of  Hartley  as 


i 


Materialistic  though  his  system  whs.  Hartley  « 
himself  a  believer  in  Christianity,  and  a  religious  J 
man.  His  philosophical  system  came  to  be  in  high  J 
favour  with  Priestley  and  the  Unitarians  towarda  tha  I 
end  of  last  century ;  eo  that  when  Coleridge  becuna  I 
a  Eartlcian,  he  adopted  Necessitarian  views  of  the 
will,  and  Unitarian  tenets  in  religion.  A  Materialist^ 
a  Necessitarian,  a  Unitarian,  such  was  CokridgsJ 
during  Lis  Cambridge  and  Bristol  sojourn.     Bui  i 
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was  not  possible  that  he  ehould  be  permanently 
holden  of  these  things.  There  were  ideal  lights  and 
moral  yearnings  within  him  which  these  could  never 
sadsfy.  The  piece  of  divinity  that  waa  in  him  would 
not  always  do  homage  to  Materialism. 

Before  he  visited  Germany  he  had  begun  to  awake 
out  of  Ilia  Hartleiauiam.  It  had  occurred  to  him 
that  all  association — Hartley's  great  instrument — 
*  presujipoaea  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and 
images  to  be  associated.'  In  short,  asaociation 
cannot  account  for  its  own  laws.  All  that  associa- 
tion docs  is  to  use  those  laws,  or  latent  a  priori 
forms,  to  wit,  contiguity  of  time  and  place,  resem- 
blanc«,  contrast,  ho  as  to  bring  particular  things 
under  them.  When  two  things  have  been  thus 
brought  together  under  one  law — say  contiguity  in 
time — they  may  get  bo  connected  in  thought  that 
it  becomes  difGcult  to  conceive  them  apart.  But  it 
never  can  be  impossible  so  to  conceive  them  ;  that 
is,  to  separate  tbem  in  thought.  Further,  he  began 
to  see  that  the  hypothesis  of  all  knowledge,  being 
derived  from  sense,  does  not  get  rid  of  the  need  of 
a  living  intellectual  framework,  which  makes  then? 
uupies  &om  sensible  impressions.  To  take  his  own 
illustration,  the  existence  of  an  original  picture,  say 
Baphael's  Transfiguration,  does  not  account  for  the 
existence  of  a  copy  of  it ;  but  rather  the  copyist 
must  have  put  forth  the  same  powers,  and  gone 
through  the  same  process,  as  the  first  painter  did 
whea  he  made  the  original  picture.  Or  take  that 
instance,  which  is  a  kind  of  standing  Hougoumont 
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to  sensational  and  idealistic  combatanU, — I  1 
causality,  or  the  belief  that  every  event  miut  have 
a  cause.  Sensationalists,  from  Hume  to  Mr.  Uill, 
have  laboured  to  derive  this,  the  grand  principle  of 
all  inductive  reasoning,  from  invariable  experieooe. 
Mr.  Mill's  theory,  the  latest  and  most  aMradited 
from  that  side,  thus  explains  it.  He  says  that  we 
arrive,  by  simple  enumeration  of  individual  instanos. 
first  at  one  and  then  at  another  particular  aniform- 
ity,  till  we  have  collected  a  large  number  of  each 
uniformities,  or  groups  of  cases  in  which  the  law  of 
causation  holds  good.  From  this  collection  of  the 
more  obvious  particular  uniformities,  in  all  of  wbicli 
the  law  of  causation  holds,  we  generalize  the  mii- 
versal  law  of  causation,  or  the  belief  that  all  things 
whatever  have  a  cause ;  and  then  we  proceed  to 
apply  this  law  so  generalized  as  an  inductive  instni- 
ment  to  discover  those  other  particular  laws  which 
go  to  make  up  itself,  but  which  have  hitherto  eluded 
our  investigation.  Thus,  according  to  this  philo- 
sopher, we  arrive  at  the  universal  law  by  geneializ- 
iug  from  many  laws  of  inferior  generality.  But  as 
these  hst  do  not  rest  on  rigid  induction,  but  only  on 
sim{ile  enumeration  of  instances,  the  universal  law 
i,tuiiH>t  lay  i-taim  to  any  greater  cogency  than  the 
tnfcritur  laws  on  which  it  rests.  One  authenticated 
iitstiUKV  in  which  the  law  of  causality  does  not  hold 
uu«T  uivf^  our  belief  in  the  universal  validity  of  that 
U«.  And  Mr.  Mill  accepts  this  consequence.  He 
iitt\tj  mt  diffi«.-ully  in  conceiving  that  there  may  be 
w\«td*  in  *hivh  it  is  so  npsat — in  which  events 
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anecued  each  other  at  random,  and  by  no  fixed  law. 
But  thia  is  really  a  reduclio  ad  absuTdwn.  This 
world  of  causeless  disonler,  vhich  Mr.  Mill  finds  do 
■lifficulty  in  conceiving,  is  simply  incoDC«ivable  by 
•ny  intelligence.  If  such  a  world  were  proved  to 
exist,  vre  should  be  compcUed  to  believe  that  for 
tiiis  absence  of  order  there  is  a  cause,  or  group  of 
causes ;  just  as  we  know  there  is  a  cause,  or  group 
af  causes,  for  the  presence  of  that  order  which  we 
know  to  exist  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends. 
This  necessity  to  think  a  cause  for  every  existence 
or  eveut,  a  necessity  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of, 
forms  the  essential  peculiarity  of  the  notion  of  causa- 
IttJ  i  mArldng  it  out  as  a  necessary  form  of  thought, 
bom  &om  within,  and  not  gathered  from  ex]>erience. 
Thftt  which  is  created  by  experience  is  strengthened 
'hj  tlie  same.  But  this  belief  that  every  event  must 
luTO  a  cause,  is  one  which,  as  soon  as  we  have  clearly 
«roniprehended  the  terms,  we  feel  to  be  inevitable.  £x- 
]jeriMice,  no  doubt,  first  brings  this  cognition  out  into 
Uitinct  consciousness ;  but  as  soon  as  we  reflect  on  it, 
'e  discover  that  it  must  have  been  present  as  a  con- 
it  element  of  that  very  experience.  Of  causality 
it  may  be  said  what  an  able  young  metaphy- 
lately  said  of  time  and  space, — '  Themselves 
litions  generalized  from  experience,  and,  in  that 
of  view,  later  than  experience ;  they  arc  dis- 
«OTCt«d  to  have  been  also  elements  of  those  very 
cognitions  of  experience  from  which  they  have  been 
gnienJized,  present  in  them  as  constituent  elements, 
ondiatJngnished  before  analysis.  .  .  .  They  are  ele- 
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ments  of  any  and  eveiy  particular  experience,  enter- 
ing into  every  one  of  them  ae  its  neceeeary  form.' 
Or,  as  Coleridge  put  it, '  Though  firet  revealwl  to  iia 
by  experience,  they  muat  yet  have  pre-exial«d  in 
order  to  make  experience  itself  possible ;  even  as  tht? 
eye  must  exist  previously  to  any  particular  act  of 
seeing,  though  by  sight  only  can  we  know  tliat  vrts 
have  eyes.'  And  again,  '  How  can  we  make  bricka 
without  straw,  or  build  without  cement  1  We  lenm 
things,  indeed,  by  occasion  of  experience  ;  but  the 
very  facta  so  learned  force  ua  inward  cm  the  ante- 
cedents that  mnst  bo  pre-supposed  in  order  to  render 
experience  itself  possible' 

These  and  such-bke  thoughts  were  sure  to  aris)- 
in  a  mind  naturally  so  open  to  the  idealistic  dde  of 
thought  as  that  of  Coleridge,  and  to  shake  to  pieces 
tJio  materialistic  fabric  in  which  he  had  for  a  time 
ensconced  himself.  And  not  merely  intellectual 
misgivings  would  work  tlus  way,  but  the  soul's 
deeper  cravings.  Driven  by  hunger  of  heart,  he 
wondered  from  the  school  of  Locke  and  HarUey, 
successively  on  through  those  of  Berkeley,  Leibnitx, 
and,  I  believe,  Spinoza,  and  finding  in  them  no 
abiding  place,  began  to  despair  of  philosophy. 
To  this  crisis  of  his  history  probably  apply  these 
words: — 

'  I  found  myself  ail  afloat.  Doubta  rushed  in. 
broke  upon  ma  from  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,  and  fell  from  the  windows  of  heaven.  The 
foDtal  truths  of  natural  religion  and  the  books  of 
revelation  alike  contributed  to  the  flood ;   and   it 
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wjw  long  ere  my  "ark  touched  on  an  Ararat  and 
rwted,"' 

About  this  time  he  fell  in  with  the  works  of  the 
0«nn&n  and  other  myetics — Tauler,  Bohmen,  (Jeorge 
Fox,  and  William  Law,  and  in  them  he  found  the 
fiAm«  kind  of  help  whi<:h  Luther  had  found  in 
T«»lw  :— 

'The  writings  of  these  mystics  acted  in  no  slight 
d^ree  lo  prevent  my  mind  from  being  imprisoned 
wiibin  the  outline  of  any  single  dogmatic  system. 
Th*y  helped  to  keep  alive  the  heart  within  tin- 
bend  ;  gave  me  an  indistinct  yet  stirring  and  work- 
ing preeentiment  that  all  the  products  of  the  mef 
reflective  faculty  partook  of  death,  and  were  as  thi- 
rattling  twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  which  a  sap 
was  yet  to  be  propelled  from  some  root  to  which  I 
iuul  not  as  yet  penetrated,  if  they  were  to  afford 
my  soul  food  or  shelter  If  they  (the  mystics)  werf 
•  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me  by  day,  yet  wen' 
they  s  pillar  of  tire  throughout  the  night,  during  my 
^mid«ring8  through  the  wilderness  of  doubt,  and 
vwabled  me  to  skirt,  without  crossing,  the  sandy 
nieantM  of  titter  unbelief 

It  was  in  the  company  of  these  men  that  he  ^t 
Qoi  clear  of  the  trammels  of  the  mere  understanding, 
sail  learned  that  there  is  higher  truth  than  that 
bcnlly  can  compass  and  circumscribe.  The  learned 
Tiriinid  to  him  fur  several  generations  to  have  walked 
*&tircly  by  the  light  of  thb  mere  understanding, 
and  to  have  coniined  their  investigations  strictly 
within  certain  conventional  limits,  beyond  which  lay 
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;  and  ritaJ  to  man.  To 
!  men  of  he&rt,  they 
lOB  n  to  panetnte  towvrdj  tbe  inmost;  centre, '  the 
md«  fing  and  liring  grooiut  of  all  things.'  And 
tfaes  M  — —  •-  •*■—  — TKlioD,  which  ho  nerer 
aftenrv  •  if  tJie  inlellect  Till  not 

■^Bov]  deeper  ground  than  it 

—-*■'—  kking  it«elf  the  cfutre  of 

its  igatei^  n  all  tJiings  by  its  own 

himK,  it  M  t  oat  fearlessly  its  own 

iiMwiag.  ntlieisni  or  in  some  form 

ofUanka 

Wbile  ka  .  tung  with  these  thoughts 

it  ««s  that  be  i  the  works  of  Kant,  and 

■.hese,  he  say^  toc-k  hold  of  him  as  with  a  giant's 
huid.  Hencefonh  his  metaphysical  cr«ed  was 
moolded  mainly  by  the  Kantian  principles.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  attempt  to  enter  on  the  slighteet 
eipiisition  of  these.  But,  to  speak  popularly,  it  may 
be  ioid  that  the  gist  of  Kant's  system  is  not  to  make 
the  mind  out  of  the  senses,  as  Hume  bad  done,  but 
:he  senses  out  of  the  mind.  As  Locke  and  Bume 
h.id  started  from  without,  so  he  started  from  within, 
mating  the  one  fixed  truth,  the  only  ground  of 
reality,  to  consisi,  not  in  that  which  the  senses 
t'limi^.  but  in  that  which  the  understanding  supplies 
to  make  sensible  knowledge  possible.  His  prime 
■inestion  was.  How  is  experience  possible  1  And 
This  possibility  he  found  in  the  a  priori  forms  of  the 
^''usorj',  lime  and  space,  and  in  the  a  priori  fonus  or 
lategorics    of   the    understanding,    which    by    their 
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activity  bind  together  into  one  the  multifarious  and 
otherwise  unintelligent  intimations  of  sense.  It  is 
sense  that  supplies  the  understanding  with  the  raw 
material ;  this  the  understanding  passes  through  its 
machinery,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  concept- 
forms,  reduces  it  to  order,  makes  it  conceivable  and 
intelligible.  But  the  understanding  is  limited  in  its 
operation  to  phenomena  of  experience,  and  whenever 
it  steps  beyond  these  and  applies  its  categories  to 
super-sensible  things,  it  lands  itself  in  contradictions. 
It  cannot  arrive  at  any  other  truth  than  that  which 
is  valid  within  man's  experience.  Ultimate  truths, 
valid  for  all  intelligents,  if  such  there  be,  are  beyond 
its  reach. 

Had  Kant's  philosophy  stopped  here  it  would  not 
have  done  much  more  for  Coleridge  than  Locke's 
and  Hartley's  had  done.  It  was  because  Kant 
asserted  the  existence  in  man  of  another  power, 
distinct  from  and  higher  than  understanding,  namely 
Reason,  that  Coleridge  found  him  so  helpfiiL  The 
term  Reason  Elant  employed  in  another  than  our 
ordinaiy  sense,  as  the  faculty  of  ultimate  truths  or 
necessary  principles.  He  distinguished,  however, 
between  Reason  in  its  speculative  and  in  its  practical 
use.  Speculative  Reason  he  held  to  be  exclusively 
a  r^ulative  faculty,  having  only  a  formal  and  logical 
use.  This  use  is  to  connect  our  judgments  together 
into  conclusions,  according  to  the  three  forms  of 
reasoning — the  categorical,  the  h3rpothetical,  and  the 
disjunctive.  These  Uiree  methods  are  the  ideas  of 
Speculative  Reason  by  which  it  strives  to  produce 
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;  die  judgments  of  the 
As  long  as  the  ideas  of  Speculative 
BcMon  an  tfana  used  to  contiol  and  bring  into  unit  j 
ikt  wMMlMions  of  the  discarsive  nndeTStandlDg,  thejr 
m  med  rightlr,  umI  within  their  oim  legitimate 
^ihmt.  Bat  wfaenerer  SiKeoUtire  Reason  tries  to 
dcTBte  tbcM  Rgnlative  ideas  into  objVcts  of  theo- 
nCical  knowled^  wfaeoever  it  ascribea  objective 
tmh  to  these  ideas,  it  leads  to  contnuliclioo  and 
blaehwKL  Lb  other  words.  Speculative  Reason  Kant 
hrii  to  be  tnie  n  its  formal  or  logical,  but  false  iti 
its  naterial  applicktioo.  As  the  nnderstanding,  with 
ila  aXt^xxies.  has  for  its  object  and  only  legitimate 
spbeiv  tV.e  w.iild  of  sense,  so  S]tf>cuIalivF?  Reason, 
with  it5  ideas,  has  for  its  exclosive  sphere  of  opera- 
tion the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and 
ivviind  this  these  ideas  have  no  truth  nor  validity. 
It  wij  not,  however,  by  these  views,  either  of  Under- 
siandinj  or  of  Speculatire  Reason,  that  Kant  came 
JO  the  help  of  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  but 
W  liis  assertion  of  the  existence  in  man  of  the 
I'ntotical  Ke.ison  which  is  the  sufficient  warrant  for 
our  belief  in  mor^  and  super-sensuous  truth.  Some 
have  niaiiiiaineil  this  to  be  an  afterthought  added  on 
somewhat  discordantly  to  the  rest  of  Kant's  system. 
But,  be  this  ;;s  it  may,  Kant  held  that  the  moral  law 
revealevl  itself  to  man  as  a  reality  through  his  Prac- 
tical Reason — a  law  not  to  be  gathered  from  experi- 
ence, but  to  be  received  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  action  for  luan,  evidencing  itself  by  its  own  light. 
This  nioml  law  requires  for  its  action  the  truth  of 
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thn<e  iileaa,  ibat  of  lUe  eouI,  of  immorUlity,  aod  of 
God.  Tliese  ideas  are  tUe  postulates  of  the  practical 
reasoD,  and  are  true  and  certain,  because,  if  they 
ar«  denifN],  morality  and  freewill,  man's  highest 
eertaintiea,  become  impossible.  They  are,  however, 
to  man  truths  of  moral  cogency — of  practical  ffuth, 
though  Kant  did  not  use  this  hut  expression, — rather 
than  objects  of  scientific  certitude. 

Thia  distinction  between  the  Understanding  and 
the  Reason  Coleridge  adopted  from  Kant,  and  made 
the  gronnd-work  of  all  his  teaching.  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  Speculative  and  Practical  Beason, 
which  was  with  Rant  radical,  Coleridge  did  not 
liwell  on,  nor  bring  into  prominence.  Ho  knew  and 
■0  fix  recognised  Kant's  distinction,  that  he  spoke  of 
^cenlative  Season  as  the  faculty  of  concluding 
mirenal  and  necessary  truths,  from  particular  and 
OontiDgent  appearances,  and  of  Practical  Reason,  as 
dn  power  of  proposing  an  ultimate  end,  thai  is,  of 
determining  the  will  by  ideas.  H«^  does  not,  how- 
e»er,  eeem  to  have  held  by  it  firmly.  liuther  he 
threw  himself  mainly  on  Kant's  view  of  Practical 
KeMon,  and  carried  it  out  with  a  boldness  which 
Kant  wpnld  have  probably  disallowed  Kant's 
ttrong  aasertioD  that  there  was  at  least  one  region  of 
hk  bung  in  wliidi  man  comes  into  contact  with 
nper«cndble  truth,  with  the  reality  of  things,  this, 
M  fortb  not  vaguely,  but  with  the  most  solid 
nuoning,  waa  that  which  so  attracted  Coleridge. 
Bat  !a  tlie  nse  which  Coleridge  made  of  tliis  power, 
tod  the  ruige  he  assigned  it,  he  went  much  beyond 


>  lkiap,M  the^e  wbidh 
■£«gHBW.  Be  uicBtifiesBeaaw 
,  H  Kant  perlups  vonld  have 
n;  f*Ib  h  hnpersoiud ; 
htftasaii^sf  IIh  Divinitj  iODUiL  In 
■■•  fkv  ha  BaiB  it  ooe  witli  the  light  wliieh 
l^task  cvoj-  ■■■,  aad  ia  UMtlwr  1m  sqn  that 
■hmb  ■  *the  yi— CB  of  the  Holy  Spirit  t»  tba 
into  MiliiilMili^  at  ones  tlie  li^  uid  tlu  in- 
mi  wf^'  'It  oonot  &•  li^iUj  oUlad  «  fiKBhy,' 
h»  aKj^  'HBtfc  Im  a  pwrantl  propertj  of  aay 
ki^HBBiML*  Weeawnet  benid  topoesesaBeueti, 
fart  talher  to  paita^  of  ft;  for  there  ia  but  one 
Keason,  whkh  b  sbAr^  br  all  intelligent  beings, 
uid  b  in  ii^lf  the  unlTetsal  or  Supreme  Beasoa 
'  He  in  vfaom  Reason  dwells  can  as  little  appropriate 
it  as  Im  own  possession,  as  he  can  claim  ovmership 
in  the  breathing  air,  or  make  an  enclosure  in  the 
cope  of  heaven.'  Again,  he  sajrs  of  Reason,  that '  it 
has  been  said  to  be  more  like  to  sense  than  to  under- 
standing ;  but  in  this  it  differs  from  sense  :  the 
bodily  senses  have  objects  differing  from  themselves ; 
Reason,  the  organ  of  spiritual  apprehension,  has 
objects  con  substantial  with  itself,  being  itself  its  own 
object, — that  is,  self-contemplative,"  And,  again, 
'  Reason  substantiated  and  vital,  one  only,  yet  mani- 
fold, overseemg  all,  and  going  through  all  under- 
standing, without  being  either  the  sense,  the  under- 
standing, or  the  imagination,  contains  all  three 
within    itself^  even  as  the  mind   contains   its   own 
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tbonghu,  and  U  preeest  in  and  through  them  ftll ; 
or  u  tli«  tapresHion  pervades  the  different  features 
of  an  intelligent  countenance.' 

In  much  of  the  above,  Coleiidge  has  not  only 
gone  beyond  Kant'a  cautious  handling  of  Practical 
Keaaon,  but  has  given  to  the  German's  philosophical 
1>ngn»ge  a  religious,  and  even  a  Biblical,  colouring 
of  bis  own.  Nay,  in  regarding  Keasou  as  the  power 
of  intaitive  insight  into  moral  and  spiritual  truths, 
hb  has  approached  nearer  t«  some  of  the  German 
^hiloaophers  who  came  aft«r  Kant.  Though  Cole- 
Tid^  made  so  much  of  tbia  distinction  between 
JteaaoD  and  Understanding,  and  of  Keaaon  aa  the 
«t{»i  of  Spiritual  truth,  and  though  throughout  hia 
later  works  he  is  contiaualiy  insisting  on  it  as  a  fun- 
^araeotol  principle,  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
made  it  secure  against  the  objections  of  assailants. 

Il  is  a  theory  to  account  for  certain  great  facte  of 

:3imttal  experience,  and  like  every  theory  it  must  be 

I  leated  by  Us  fitness  to  explain  the  facts,  and  lo  solve 

1  Tht  chief  difficulties  they  present.      The  facta  are 

Amid  the  objects  of  thought  we  find  a  large 

T  of  which  we  can  form  distinct  well-rounded 

«iMicepttons,  and  from  these  conceptions  eo  formed, 

L  "we  can  deduce  accurate  trains  of  reasoning.    Another 

I  ^portion  of  the  tilings  which  occupy  our  thoughts  are 

]  rf  such  a  nature  that,  if  truths  at  all,  they  are  tran- 

'   aoeadrnC  truths.     Tlie  best  conceptions  we  can  form 

(tf  thrm  we  feel  to  l>e  defective  and  inadequate,  not 

pmenting   to  ns  the   idea  as  it  truly  is,  but  only 

hinting  it  through  '  feeble  analogies  and  approxima- 
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Siadi  ebjwu  of  thought,  it  is  often  B&iil,  *« 
1.  but  cannot  comprehend.  To  this  l&tUn 
;  tlie  fbndAmental  truths  of  morals 
)  primal  faiths  on  which  mao's 
"  It  the  logical  faculty  ever 
ignore  or  even  deny  thf' 
r  of  truths,  because  they 
I  clear-cut  pr<^'isiou  aft«r 
-ires.  And  philosophen, 
ercise  this  faculty,  and  iu 
soued  truth,  are  prone  to 
s  instrument  which  they 
it*nc«.  for  U3  at  least,  of 
d  into  clear  conceptions, 
and  made  fast  in  tbe  grip  of  conclusive  logic 
Th^T  ever  tt-nd  to  circumscribe  the  orb  of  belief, 
.^nd  tfi  narrow  it  within  exactly  the  same  limits  a^ 
the  iirb  of  logical  conception.  If  this  tendency  had 
lull  way,  whst  place  would  be  found  for  all  the  higher 
side  i>t'  man's  being,  for  those  truths  by  which  the 
*i>irii  lives,  those  primal  truths  which,  though  tran- 
soi'udetu,  and  hard  to  grasp, 

■  A:t  ;^:  ihe  iii»?t«  light  of  all  our  seeing'  ! 

1:  was  lo  viaiiii.'i»ie  the  validity  of  these  truths,  auJ 
lo  slu>w  that  though  man's  thought  cannot  fully 
i>ii«{v*ss  ihem,  tlier  are  not  less  real,  and  far  more 
vital,  iliaii  llie  conclusions  of  the  most  irrefragable 
loj^ic,  that  Coleridge  insisted  so  earnestly  on  his 
iltx-trine  of  the  distinction  between  Reason  and 
Understanding. 
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Tbat  io  milking  this  diatinction  be  was  striving 
lo  utter  a  di^ep  spiritual  truth,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  ftU  hutnoQ  thought,  I  fully  believe.  But 
whether  he  has  succeeded  in  uttering  it  in  the  best, 
muet  uiiassoikble  slt-ipe,  may  well  be  mode  a  que»- 
liuD.  It  is  not  easy  to  meet  tlie  old  challenge, 
'  Nome  a  certain  number  of  propositions  which  are 
pn>duct«  of  the  Re^on,  and  as  many  more  which 
Iwlung  to  the  Uaderstanding,  that  we  may  compare 
the  two  seU,  and  leam  to  appreciate  the  diiitinction.' 
Since  all  truths,  from  whatever  source  Ihey  come, 
must,  before  tliey  can  be  reduced  to  definite  concep- 
tions, and  expressed  in  propositions,  tirst  hare  passed 
ttmragh  the  moulds  of  the  understanding,  it  seems 
hsnlly  possible  to  produce  a  single  truth,  unless  it 
be  the  law  of  contradiction,  and  the  other  necessary 
laws  of  formal  logic,  which  is  the  pure  mint  of  the 
reaaun,  unalloyed  by  contact  with  the  understanding, 
A  close  examination  would,  I  believe,  show  that 
»hat  Coleridge  called  truths  of  the  reason  are  mainly 
thoae  moral  and  spiritual  faiths,  the  possession  of 
which  makes  man  a  moral  being.  Though  they  arc 
bom  undoubtedly  in  another  region  than  the  under- 
•taading,  yet  before  they  can  become  distinct  objecta 
of  reflection,  they  must  have  been  shai)ed  by  inlel- 
Itctaal  moulds,  and  expressed  in  linguistic  terms, 
vhtch,  as  regards  the  truths  themselves,  are  but 
poor  and  inadequate  accommodations.  Coteridgi- 
ncogniaed  the  necessity  of  this  process,  but  main- 
taiuod  tiiat  it  was  to  him  no  argument  against  a 
tmth  of  reason,  if,  after  passing  through  the  logical 
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process,  il  issued  in  propositions  which  seem  illogical 
and  contradictory.  To  this,  one  of  the  uniuitiaUvl 
might  naturally  reply,  '  It  may  be  eo  ;  but  if  your 
truths  of  the  reason  when  attempted  to  be  logically 
expressed  issue  in  contradietiona,  by  what  t«at  am  I 
to  distinguish  of  reason  from  absolnt^ 

nonsense  1 '  eply  to  such  a  querixt  I 

do  not  know  has  ever  furnished.     On 

the  whole,  it  it  Reason,  a^  he  used  it, 

is  but  auothe.  .  ot  better  name  for  whAt, 

in  vague  popi  known  as  man's  moral 

and  spiritual  r  -uths  of  Reason  are  that 

which  is  esseni  litive  in  this  nature, — 

those  elemental  truti  h  we  cannot  adequately 

iTfisp,  hut  on  which  we  are  in  the  l.ist  resort  con- 
strained to  fall  back,  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  all 
belief — indeed,  as  the  very  substratum  of  our  being. 
If  to  vindicate  fully  this  transcendent  side  of  being, 
to  show  how  it  is  cogitable,  and  in  harmony  with 
logical  thought  and  with  all  other  truth,  if  this  be 
the  great  aim  of  philosophy,  it  cannot  he  said  that 
Coleridge  has  fully  accomplished  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  a  time  when  philosophy  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  problem,  and  discarded  the  higher  truths 
as  mere  fanatical  chimeras,  to  liave  brought  the 
question  once  more  into  court,  to  have  re-assert«d 
the  reality  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  spiritual 
verities,  to  have  pressed  for  their  admittance  into 
and  reconciliation  with  men's  ordinary  ways  of 
thinking ;  this  was  good  service,  and  this  service 
Coleridge  did. 
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A  good  eaaunple  of  tlia  way  in  which  Coleridge 
tpplied  hia  metaphysical  principles  to  philosophic 
pMstioDB,  will  be  found  in  the  Essays  on  Method,  in 
B  third  volume  of  The  Friend.  He  there  attempts 
to  reoondle  Plato's  view  of  the  Idea  as  lying  at  the 
^Tcniid  of  all  investigation  with  Bacon's  philosophy 
«r  ioduction,  and  to  prove  that,  though  they  worked 
fron  opposite  ends  of  the  problem,  they  are  not 
Molly  opposed.  In  all  inductive  Investigations, 
mtends,  the  miud  must  contribute  eome- 
iog,  the  mental  initiative,  the  pmdens  qiuesUo,  the 
;  and  this,  when  tested  or  proved  by  rigorous 
^entific  processes,  is  found  to  be  a  law  of  nature. 
What  in  the  mind  of  the  discoTerer  is  a  prophetic 
I,  b  found  in  nature  to  be  a  law,  and  the  one 
BMwera,  and  is  akin,  to  the  other.  What  Coleridge 
a  there  said  of  the  mental  initiative  which  lies  at 
xh«  fonndation  of  induction,  Dr.  Whewell  has  Uken 
p  and  argued  out  at  length  in  his  works  on  Induc- 
Mr.  Mill  has  as  stoutly  redargued  it  from  his 
I  point  of  view,  and  their  polemic  still  waita  a 
hition.  But  I  must  pass  from  these  pure  meta- 
pbyaical  questions  to  notice  some  of  the  ways  in 
li  Coleridge  applied  his  principles  to  moral  and 
t  questions. 

»  Ltleraiy  Urmains  there  is  a  remarkable 
jl  Faith,  which  contains  a  suggestive  appltca- 
e  principles.     Faith  he  deRnes  to  be  fealty 
«r  fidelity  to  that  part  of  our  being  which  cannot 
%Kame  an  object  of  the  senses ;  to  that  in  us  which 
%  hJafant.  and  is  alone  unconditionally  imperative: 
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Wliat  is  this  t  Every  mitn  is  conscious  of  somelliing 
within  him  which  tells  him  he  ought,  which  oom- 
m.inds  him,  to  do  to  others  as  he  would  they  should 
■lo  to  him.  Of  this  ho  is  as  assured  as  be  is  that  he 
sees  and  hears  ;  ouly  with  this  diiTerence,  that  the 
senses  act  independently  of  tlie  will ;  whereas,  die 
conscience  is  essentially  connected  with  the  will. 
We  can,  if  we  will,  refniw  tji  UrIj-q  to  it.    The  listen- 


iiig  or  the  not  listei 

science  is  the  fint 

i 

moral  act  by  which  t 

upon  him  or  refuses 

« 

allegiance  to  a  powei 

himseli;  yet  speak- 

- 

ing  within  himself. 

is  this  in  each  man, 

«, 

higher  than  himseU                    i 

Lg  within  him  1    It 

^ 

is  Reason,  super-ae                       i 

anal,  the  represeiita- 

— 

live  in  man  of  the 

^ 

allegiance  of  the  inc 

Faith  then  is  fealty 

Sf 

to  this  rightful  eu 

iance  of  the  moial 

MJ 

nature  to  TTniTersa. 

he  will  of  Gi«l ;  in 

«■ 

ther  of  appeUte,  or 

-»» 

i>f  sensible  objects,  oi                   i 

B  understanding,*  or 

-X't 

111'  affi'ction  to  others,  be : 

le  purest  lore  of  the 

&■-<! 

creature.  And  conscience  is  the  inward  vitneas  to  the 
jir>:'sence  in  us  of  the  divine  ray  of  reason, '  which  is 
tho  irradiative  power,  the  representative  of  the  In- 
tinit<v'  An  approving  conscience  is  the  sense  of  har- 
iwnny  of  iho  porsunal  will  of  man  with  that  impeisonal 
li^hl  which  is  in  him,  representative  of  the  will  of 
ll\>d.  A  tvudemning  conscience  is  the  sense  of  dis- 
ivrvl  or  (vntru-iety  between  these  two.  Faith,  then, 
vMnsi*t*  i»  the  union  and  interpenetration  of  the 
Ki~iM>»  and  the  individual  will.     Since  our  will  and 
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monl  DatUTR  enter  into  it,  f^lh  must  be  a  coutiuuous 
and  total  energy  of  the  whole  man.  Since  Eeason 
«Ot«n  into  it,  faith  must  be  &  light — a  seeing,  a  be- 
holding of  Inilh.  Hence  faith  ia  a  apiritual  act  of 
lh«  whole  being;  it  in  'the  source  and  germ  of  the 
fidelity  of  man  to  God,  hy  the  entire  subjugation  of 
tlM  human  will  to  Reason,  as  the  representative  in 
him  of  tlie  di^ino  will.'  Such  is  a  condensation, 
nnrlj  in  Coleridge's  own  words,  of  the  euhatance  of 
that  eaaay.  Bard  words  and  ropulaive  these  may 
wtnD  to  some,  who  feel  it  paiuful  to  analyse  the  faith 
tiwy  live  by.  And  no  doubt  the  simple  childlike 
a]>pt«hension  of  the  things  of  faith  is  better  and  more 
UommI  tlian  all  philosophizing  about  them.  Thcj- 
who  have  good  health  and  light  breathing,  whose 
fjitem  is  so  Bound  that  they  know  not  they  have  a 
tpttan,  hare  little  turn  for  disquisitiona  on  health 
tod  respiration.  But,  juat  as  sickness  and  disease 
hare  eompelled  men  to  study  the  bodily  framework, 
Kt  doubt  and  mental  entanglement  have  forced  men 
to  ga  into  these  abstruse  questions,  in  order  to  meet 
the  philosophy  of  denial  with  a  counter  philosophy 
of  (aitli.  The  philosophy  is  not  faith,  but  it  may 
litlp  to  dear  away  sophistications  that  stand  in  the 
«iy  of  it. 

For  entering  into  speculations  of  this  kind,  Cole- 
ridge has  been  branded  as  a  transoen  dental  ist,— a 
w<ml  vith  many  of  hideous  import.  But  abstruse 
•nd  wide  of  practice  as  these  speculations  may  seem, 
il  was  for  practical  behoof  mainly  that  Coleridge 
ondertook  them.     '  What  are  my  metaphysical'  h*- 
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exclaims ;  '  merely  the  referring  of  the  mind  to  ita 
own  consciousness  for  truths  which  are  indispenBabla 
to  its  own  happiness.'  Of  this  any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced who  shall  read  with  care  his  Friend  or  his  Lof 

Senrums.     0~~ '  e  of  the  difficulty,  or,  as 

some  might  fusedness  of  these  Tork^ 

is  the  rush  an  unan  interests  with  which 

they  are  fille  isses  the  idea£  of  Reason, 

or  any  other  subject,  it  is  because  ho 

feels  its  vit  some  truth  of  poUtics, 

morality,    or  clear   nnderstanding  of 

which  concerr  i  weaL     And  here  is  one 

of  his  strongest  diarities,  which  has  made 

many  censure  him  v  ^lligibla     His  eye  flashed 

with  a  lightning  glance  from  the  mwt  abstract  truth 
to  the  minutest  practical  detail,  and  hack  again  from 
this  to  the  abstract  principle.  This  makes  that, 
when  once  his  mental  powers  begin  to  work,  their 
movements  are  on  a  vastness  of  scale,  and  with  a 
many-sidedness  of  view,  which,  if  they  render  him 
hard  to  follow,  make  him  also  stimulative  and 
suggestive  of  thought  beyond  all  other  modem 
writers. 

When  Coleridge  first  began  to  speculate,  the  so- 
vereignty of  Locke  and  his  followers  in  Enghsh 
Metaphysics  was  not  more  supreme  than  that  of 
Paley  in  Moral  Philosophy.  Both  were  Englishmen 
of  the  round  robust  English  stjimp,  haters  of  subtleties, 
abhorrent  of  idealism,  resolute  to  warn  off  any  ghost 
of  scholasticism  from  the  domain  of  common-sense 
philosophy.     And  yi-t  both  had  to  lay  down  dog- 
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■  vuttc  deciaions  on  subjects  into  wliicli,  dcspile  tUe 

i  infinite  a 


Irariieet  c 


I,  things  i 


e  and 


tu&l 


t  coQUuoa  e 
will  intnide.  How  resolute  n 
against  Locke  and  all  liIs  school  we  have  seen.  Not 
less  vigorous  was  his  protest  against  Faley  as  a 
monlist,  aod  that  at  a  time  when  few  voices  were 
ikised  igiunst  the  common -sense  Dean. 

For  completely  mtinded  moral  systems  Coleridge 
indeed  professed  Utile  respect,  ranking  them  for 
utility  with  systems  of  casuistry  or  auricular  confes- 
uoa.  But  of  vital  principles  of  morality,  penetrat- 
ing to  the  quick,  few  men's  writings  are  more  fruit' 
(oL  '  A  standing  butt  for  Coleridge's  shafts  was 
Ytkj'B  well-known  definition  of  virtue  as  '  the  doing 
of  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
tad  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.'  Or,  as 
Paley  has  olMtwhere  more  broadly  laid  down  the 
Msw  principle, '  we  are  uBliged  to  do  nothing,  but 
what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by, 
for  nothing  else  can  be  a  violent  motive.*  Against 
thia  substitution,  a^  he  called  it,  of  a  scheme  of  selfish 
pnidoice  for  moral  virtue,  Coleridge  was  never  weary 
•T raising  his  voice.  Morality,  as  he  contended,  arises 
Mt  of  the  Reason  and  Conscience  of  man  ;  prudence 
oot  of  the  Understanding,  and  the  natural  wants  and 
danrea  of  the  individual ;  and  though  prudence  is  the 
worthy  servant  of  morality,  the  master  and  the  ser- 
vant roast  not  be  confounded.  The  chapter  in  Tht 
Ftimd,  in  which  he  argues  agtunst  the  Utilitarian 
lyitem  of  ethics,  and  proves  that  genera!  conse- 
quences cannot  b«  ttie  criterion  of  the  right  and 
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wrong   of  particul&r   Actiona,   ie    one  of  the    best- 

reasoned  and  most  vaJiiable  which  that  work  con- 

tains.    Tlio  following  are  aome  of  the  arguments 

with  which  he  contends  against  'the  inadequacy  of 

the  principle  ■  "            "     i 

naequencea  as  a  criterion 

of  right  and 

its  utter  nselessnras  aa  a 

moral  guide.' 

rion  is  vague  and  illusory. 

for  it  depend) 

an'a  notion  of  happiness. 

and  no  two  m"                   1 

Jy  the  same  notion.    And 

even  if  men  T                       i 

i  to  what  coQstitutea  the 

end,  namely. 

he   power  of  calculating 

■eaight    needed  to    secure 

the  means  to  tne. 

just  that  in  which  men 

moat  diifi-T.     But  ii.u<a....j 

on  that  part  of  their  nature,  namely,  their  moral 
convictions,  in  which  men  are  most  alike,  not  on 
the  calculating  understanding,  in  which  they  most 
differ.  Again,  such  a  criterion  confounds  morality, 
which  looks  to  the  inward  motive,  with  law,  which 
regards  only  the  outward  act.  Indeed,  the  need  of 
a  judgment  of  actions  according  to  the  inward 
motive,  forms  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  a 
future  state.  For  in  this  world  our  outward  actions, 
apart  from  their  motives,  must  needs  det«nnine  our 
temporal  welfare.  But  the  moral  nature  longs  for, 
and  Scripture  reveals,  a  more  perfect  judgment  to 
come,  wherein  not  the  outward  act  but  the  inward 
principle,  the  thoughts  and  intents  uf  the  heart,  shall 
be  made  the  ground  of  judgment.  Again,  this 
criterion  is  illusory,  because  evil  actions  are  often 
turned  to  good   by  that   Providence  which   brings 
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good  ottl  of  eril.  If,  then,  consequfinces  were  thf 
i&le  or  cbief  criterion,  then  these  evil  actions  ought 
to  be,  because  of  their  results,  reckoned  good.  Mero 
penecnted  the  Christiana,  and  so  epi-ead  Chri&tianity : 
t«  ho  to  be  credited  with  this  good  result?  Agiun, 
to  fona  a  notion  of  the  nature  of  an  action  multi- 
plied indefinitely  into  the  future,  ve  must  first  know 
the  nature  of  the  original  action  itself.  And  if  we 
almdjr  know  this,  what  need  of  testing  it  by  its 
rcinoto  consequences  t  If  against  these  arguments  it 
wero  nrged  that  general  consequences  are  the  cri- 
terion, not  of  the  ^ent  but  of  the  action,  Coleridge 
wonld  reply  that  all  actions  have  their  whole  worth 
uid  main  value  from  the  moral  principle  which 
actuates  the  agent.  So  that  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  two  men,  one  acting  from  enlightened  self-love, 
the  other  from  pure  CliHstian  principle,  would  ob- 
wrve  towards  all  their  neighbours  throughout  life 
exactly  the  same  course  of  outward  cor>diict,  yet 
limM  two,  measured  by  a  true  moral  standard,  would 
Band  wide  apart  in  worth.  By  these  and  such-like 
•IgOmeDta  Colondge  opposes  the  Paleyan  and  every 
other  form  of  Utilitarian  ethics.  Instead  of  con- 
bnading  morality  with  prudence,  be  everywhere 
buM  morality  on  religion.  'The  widest  maxims 
of  prudence,'  he  asserts,  'are  arms  without  hearts, 
when  disjoined  trom  those  feelings  which  have  their 
fcactata  in  a  living  principle.'  That  principle  lies 
is  the  common  ground  where  morality  and  religion 
UMt>  and  from  which  neither  can  be  sundered  with- 
out destruction  to  both.     The  moral  law,  every  man 
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fe«KhH  ft  tokirenftlitf  mad  an  imperatireneas  bi 
tt^HE^ifiiig  the  widest  ""'«'"'»  of  experience ;  and 
tks  linue  it  has  ha  ongin  ia  Reason,  u  desnibed 
khof^  m  tlut  IB  eftch  man  wMch  is  representative  ot 
the  Dmae  Will,  utd  connects  him  therewith.  Oct 
of  Bonoi^  not  bum  experience,  all  pore  principles  of 
nonlitT-  fphsg.  and  in  it  tbe;  find  their  saoctioD. 
This  i>  a  tratli  whidk  Coleridge  reiterated  in  ever^ 
TaiieCf  (tf  form. 

But  while  be  ie  thus  strong  in  placing  the  foimda- 
tioB  of  indiridBal  morality  in  Reason,  in  bis  sense 
of  tlutt  wonl,  he  repudiates  those  theories  wliich 
iroold  dnw  from  the  same  source  the  first  principles 
of  pntiticaJ  ^jTemineat,  In  opposition  to  theae 
tbeone&.  he  held  that  each  form  of  goremment  is 
sofficientlv  justified,  when  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is 
suitable  to  the  circumslances  of  the  particular  natioit 
Therefore  no  one  form  of  government  can  lay  claim 
to  be  the  ^le  rightful  one.  Thus  to  prudence  or 
expediency  Coleridge  assigns  a  place  in  political 
questions  which  he  denies  to  it  in  moral  ooes.  Full 
of  power  is  his  whole  argument  against  Rousseau, 
Paine,  and  others  of  that  day,  who  maintained  the 
social  contract  and  the  rights  of  man,  and,  laying 
the  grounds  of  political  right  eaclusively  in  Reason, 
held  that  nothing  was  rightful  in  civil  society  which 
could  not  be  deduced  from  the  primary  laws  of 
reason.  '  VTbo,'  asked  Rousseau,  '  shall  dare  pre- 
scribe a  law  of  moral  action  for  any  rational  being, 
considered  as  a  member  of  a  state,  which  does  not 
flow   immediately  from    that  reason  which    is  the 
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MinUinofBll  morality  J'  Whereto  Coleridge  replies, 
(onlity  looks  not  to  tbe  outward  act,  but  to  the 
fait«riial  maxim  of  actions.  But  politics  look  solely 
«  outward  act.  The  end  of  good  govenuneut 
>  regulate  the  actions  of  particular  bodies  of 
8  shall  be  most  expedient  under  given  circum- 
Uow  then  can  the  same  principle  be  em- 
1  to  test  the  expediency  of  political  roles  and 
irity  of  inward  motives  1  Ho  then  goes  on  to 
w  that,  when  Boasseau  asserted  that  every  human 
i  of  Beason  had  in  him  an  inalienable 
aty,  he  applied  to  actual  man— compassed 
1  paaaions,  errors,  vices,  sod  infirmities — 
e  of  lb«  ftbstract  Ikasoa  oloue ;  that  all 
1  of  '  that  sovereign  will,  to  which  the 
I  leg^slatiun  belongs,  applies  to  no  human 
^  to  BO  aseemblage  of  human  beinga,  least  of  all 
0  mixed  multitude  that  makes  up  the  people ; 
Y  and  ezclusiToly  to  lieason  itself,  which, 
'  ft  ia  tnie,  dwells  in  every  man  potentially,  but  actually 
ud  in  perfect  purity  in  no  man,  and  in  no  body  of 
mm.'  And  this  reasoning  be  clinches  by  an  instance 
aod  an  argument,  often  since  repeated,  though  we 
know  Dot  whether  Coleridge  was  the  first  to  employ 
it  He  shows  that  the  constituent  assembly  of 
I'tanee,  wfaene^'er  they  tried  to  act  out  these  princi- 
pict  of  pure  Reason,  were  forced  to  contravene  them. 
Thtj  excladed  from  political  power  children,  though 
WitoiiiMn  beings,  because  in  them  Ileason  is  imper- 
fect ;  women,  because  tbey  are  dependent.  But  is 
tiMn  BOt  ntora  of  Reason  in  many  women,  and  even 
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in  some  childivn,  than  in  men  dependent  for  Hvdi- 
tiood  on  the  will  of  others,  the  very  poor,  the  infinn 
of  mind,  the  igDorant,  the  depraved  )  Some  reason- 
able beings  must  be  disfranchised.  It  comes  then  to 
a  question  of  degrees.  And  how  are  degrees  to  he 
determined  1  Not  by  pure  reason,  but  by  roles  of 
expedience,  founded  on  present  ob^rvatton  and  past 
experience,  But  the  whole  of  Coleiidge's  reasoning 
against  RouBseau  and  Cartwright's  universal  soffi'age 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  advanced  thinken 
of  the  present  day,  who  are  beginning  once  ogain, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  to  argne  aboat 
political  rights  on  grounds  of  abstract  reason.  They 
will  there  find,  if  they  care  to  see  it,  the  whole  quco- 
tion  placed  not  on  temporary  arguments,  but  on  per- 
manent principles. 

But  keen  as  was  Coleridge's  interest  in  politicd 
and  moral  subjects,  the  full  bent  of  liU  soul,  and  ila 
deepest  meditations,  were  given  to  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  as  bearing  most  profoundly  on 
the  well-being  of  man.  From  none  of  his  works  arc 
these  thoughts  absent ;  bat  the  fullest  exposition  of 
his  religious  views  is  to  be  found  in  the  jiidt  (o 
BtJUcticm,  hie  maturest  work,  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  tho  LUerary  Rtmains.  Before, 
however,  adverting  to  these  opinions,  it  may  b«  wcH 
to  remember,  that,  much  as  Coleridge  thought  and 
reasoned  on  religion,  it  was  his  firm  convictJou, 
founded  on  eoq)erieace,  that  the  ivay  to  an  assurMl 
faith,  that  faith  which  gives  life  and  peace,  i»  not  to  ■ 
be  won  by  dint  of  aigument.     '  Evidences  of  CAm-  ] 
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'  he  exclaims,  '  I  am  w^ary  of  the  word, 
man  f«el  the  Kant  of  it ;  rouso  him,  if  you 
pliit  telf-know]edge  of  the  need  of  it,  and  you 
Y  trust  it  to  ita  own  evidence,  remembering 
Nrays  the  express  declarution  of  Clirist  himself: 
o  man  cotncth  to  me,  unless  the  Father  leadetb 
So  it  was  with  himselt     Much  na  he  philo- 
1,  philosophy  was  not  his  soul's  haven ;  not 
e  did  his  help  come.     It  may  have  cleared  away 
g  hindrances,  but  it  was  not  thia  that  led  lum 

0  the  stronghold  of  hope.  Through  the  wounds 
B  in  his  own  apirit,  through  the  brokenneas  of  a 
t  hnmbled  and  made  contrite  by  the  experience 

lof  faia  OTU  Bin  and  utter  helpleesness,  entered  in  the 
I  Snth  which  gave  rest,  the  peace  which  '  settles  where 
itha  intellect  is  meek'  Once  his  soul  had  reached 
Kike  dtadel,  his  ever-buay  eye  and  penetrating  spirit 
llBTTeycid  llie  nature  of  the  bulwarks,  and  examined 
fAo  foioodAtions,  as  few  before  had  done.  And  the 
B  the  benefit,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  these 
But  though  Coleridge  was  a  religious 
'  discriminated  clearly  between  the 
1  the  religion.  He  knew  well,  and 
mI,  that  religion  is  life  rather  than  science, 
e  is  a  danger,  peculiar  to  the  intellec- 
mn,  of  turning  into  speculation  what  was  given 
tr  by.     He  knew  that  the  intellect,  busy  with 

1  about  God,  may  not  only  fail  to  bring  a  man 
er  the  divine  life,  but  may  actually  tend  to  with- 

K  A»W  hbn  from  it.     For  the  intellect  takes  in  but  the 
litugv  gf  the  truth,  and  leaves  the  vital  imprea- 
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BiOD,  the  full  power  of  it,  uoappropriated.  And 
hence  it  cornea  that  thoso  truths  vhich,  if  felt  hj  the 
unleameil  at  all,  go  straighb  to  the  heart  and  ore 
taken  in  by  the  nhole  man,  are  apt,  in  the  casa  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  theologian,  lo  stop  at  the 
TeBtibule  of  the  understanding,  and  never  to  get 
fiirther.  This  is  a  danger  peculiar  to  the  learned, 
or  to  those  who  think  themselves  guch.  The  tnuncd 
intellect  is  apt  to  eat  out  the  child's  heart,  and  yet 
the  'except  ye  become  as  little  children'  atoads 
unrepealed.  Coleridge  knew  this  welL  In  lus 
earliest  interview  with  De  Quincey,  he  said,  *  that 
prayer  with  the  whole  soul  ia  the  highest  energy  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  and  that  the  great 
mass  of  worldly  men,  and  of  learned  men,  are  abeo- 
lutely  incapable  of  prayer.'  And  only  two  years 
before  his  death,  after  a  retrospect  of  his  own  life, 
to  his  nephew,  who  sat  by  his  bedside  one  aftemooB, 
he  said,  '  I  have  no  difBculty  in  forgiveness.  .  .  . 
Neither  do  I  find  or  reckon  the  moat  solemn  f^th  in 
God  as  a  real  object  the  most  arduous  act  of  reason 
^  and  will.  0  no  I  it  is  to  pray,  to  pray  an  God  would 
I  have  us :  this  is  what  at  times  makes  me  turu  cold 
I  to  my  soul.  Believe  me,  to  pray  with  all  your  heart 
and  strength,  with  the  reason  and  the  will,  to  beliaro 
vividly  that  God  will  listen  to  your  voice  through 
Christ,  and  verily  do  the  tiling  He  pleaseth  ther6> 
upon — this  is  the  laet,  the  greatest  acbieTement 
of  a  Christian's  warfaru  on  earth.'  '  And  then 
he  burst   into   tears,  and  begged  me  to  pray  for 
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It  lias  been  gaid  that  the  great  object  of  bis  tbeo- 

logicftl  specnlattoiLs  was  to  bring  into  hanaony  reli- 

i  gion  and  philosophy.     This  assertion  would  mislead 

t  were  meant  to  imply  that  he  regarded  these 

)  co-ordinftt«  powera,  which  could  be  welded 

^tber  into  one  reaaoned  system.     It  would  per- 

e  true  to  say  that  Ma  endeavour  was,  in 

s  own  words,  to  remove  the  doubts  and  difficulties 

;  cannot  but  arise  whenever  the  understanding, 

a  miud  of  the  flesh,  is  made  the  measure  of  epiri- 

He  laboured  to  remove  religion  from  a 

f  mechanical  or  intellectual,  and  to  place  it  on 

|1  and  spiritual,  foundation.     His  real  aim  was, 

mding  that  hia  love  for  gebolastic  diHtinc- 

it  seem  to  imply  the  contrary,  to  Bimplify 

;Iito  on  these  things,  to  show  that  spiri- 

i,  like  the  light,  self-evidencing,  that  it  is 

med  to  man's  higher  nature,  as  man's  nature 


As  he  had  to  contend  against  Lockeian  metaphy- 

ies  and  Paleyan  ethics,  so  he  had  to  do  strenuous 

^tJfl  against  a  theology  munly  mechanical.      He 

'oke  upon  an  ^e  when  the  belief  in  Qod  waa 

forced  in  the  schools  as  the  conclusion  of  a  length- 

1  argument ;  when  revelation  was  proved  exclu- 

Y  by  miracles,  vrith  little  regard  to  its  intrinsic 

>Dce;    and   when   both   natural  and   revealed 

i  superinduced  from  without,  as  extrane- 

i,  extra-moral  beliefs,  rather  than  taught  as  living 

a  evidenced  from  within.     In  opposition  to  litis 

1  of  leaching,  which  had  so  long  reigned.  Cole- 
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ts          Ibft  exisMnoe  of  God,  was  incapable  of  iutel- 

coraerflfane  of  nUgiaii,  mnst  have  a  moral  otigio. 

To  hm  th 

It  in  the  soul,  as  Eea- 

««>iiihav 

u  ACasoQ,  in  tiic  e^q^ 

iMpmbii                          1 

1  in  its  nature,  and  tie 

fccntfaiiiol 

creed  on  thia  auhject 

betfauexpi 

•BeE«iue« 

or  a  taw  of  right  and 

wnn^   ^>«». 

the  sense  of  moral 

nspOBsUfi^,'                        1 

wnBcience,  hence  it  is 

my  absolute  dm^                     i 

Lnd  I  do  belieTe,  that 

ibere  is  a  God,  tu. 

ng  in  whom  supreme 

B«asan  and  a  most  holy  will  are  one  with  infinite 
power;  and  that  all  holy  will  is  coincident  with 
the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  Becoie  in  its  ultimaU 
i-viQieqaenws  by  His  omnipotence.  The  wonderful 
wi>rk$  of  God  in  the  sensible  world  are  a  perpetual 
difi'Ourf«.  reminding  me  of  His  existence,  and  sha- 
dowing out  to  me  His  perfections.  But  as  all  lan- 
guage pivsupposes,  in  the  intelligent  hearer  or  reader, 
thiise  primary  notions  which  it  symbolizes,  .  .  . 
I'^on  so,  I  believe  that  the  notion  of  God  is  essential 
to  the  human  mind  ;  that  it  is  called  forth  into  dis- 
liucl  consciousness  principally  by  the  conscience,  and 
auxiliarily  by  tlie  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to 
ouds  in  the  outward  creation.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent CO  my  Kcason,  tliat  the  existence  of  God  is 
absolutely  and  necessarily  insusceptible  of  a  scien- 
tific demonstration,  aud  that  Scripture  so  represents 


For  it  commands  us  to  believe  in  one  God. 
Kow  &11  commandment  necessarily  relates  to  the 
vUl  i  wliereas  alt  scientific  demons tmtioQ  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  and  is  demonstrative  only  in  ao 
■tu  as  it   is    compulsory   on  the  mind,   voleTiUm, 
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Tlnu  tre  see  that  with  regard  to  the  first  truth  of 
•aO  religion,  Coleridge  places  it«  evidence  in  conscience 
'«Dd  the  intoitive  reason.  Canying  the  same  m&n- 
of  thinking  into  revealed  religion,  he  gave  to  its 
falfacroiit  sabstaoce  the  foremost  place  as  evidence, 
whilv  to  historical  pitjofs  and  arguments  from  miia- 
I  be  usigned  the  same  subordinate  place,  as  in 
snoce  to  the  existence  of  God  he  assigned  to 
arganaatt*  &om  design. 

His  view  upon  this  subject  also  is  better  given  in 
Us  own  luiguage.  It  could  hardly  be  expressed  in 
:,  and  certainly  not  in  l)etter  words.  Tlic  main 
mdenoe,  he  thinks,  are  'the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
;iad  the  correspondence  of  human  nature  to  these 
,doctrinr»,  illustrated, /rs(,  historically,  as  theproduc- 
ua  of  a  new  world,  and  the  dependence  of  the  fate 
I  Um  planet  upon  it :  second,  individually,  from  its 
1  to  an  ascertained  fact,  the  truth  of  which 
f  m*n  pofisttsing  Reason  Ims  an  c^ual  power  of 
HMrtBuiing  within  himself;  vis.,  a  will,  which  has 
or  less  lost  its  own  ireedom,  though  not  the 
iousness  that  it  ought  to  be  and  may  become 
the  conviction  that  this  cannot  be  achieved 
vitboat  the  operation  of  a  principle  co-natural  with 
;  blie  ex])crience  in  his  own  nature  of  the  truth 
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of  dte  psoccsB  described  by  Scripture,  as  far  u  he  can  ^^■^'■a 
ptacB  himself  within  the  process,  aided  by  the  con  —  mts 
fideatassonnces  of  others  as  to  the  effects  experienced  fc*^ 
bj  them,  and  which  he  is  Etnving  to  arrive  at.  Al]  X  " 
Umm  fern  a  practical  Christian.  To  such  a  man  -c^^a*  < 
one  nain  test  g  faith  in  ite  accent   — 

paoiarait  hfi  ito  the  moral  beauty    ~ 

and  neceeaity  ch  it  compriaea,  and 

the  dfpeDdence  i  the  cauaes  asserted. 

BdteT^  and  if  i  ^  that  insight,  which 

i^hangee  &ith  irn  ill  be  the  reward  of 

that  belief 

Sabordinate  to  idsDce  in  Coleridgc'a 

i-iew — buttrvssefi,   du  ner-atonea — are  the 

fat-ts  of  the  existence  anu  vi  .,.a  history  of  Christi- 
anity, and  also  of  the  miradea  which  accompanied  ita 
first  appearance.  These  are  necessary  results,  rather 
than  primary  proofs  of  revelation.  '  As  the  resnlt 
of  the  above  convictions,  he  will  not  scruple  to  re- 
c<;ive  the  particular  miracles  recorded,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  miraculous  that  an  incarnate  God  should  not 
work  what  nuisl  to  mere  men  appear  as  miiadee ; 
iniismtich  as  it  is  strictly  accordant  with  the  ends 
and  benevolent  nature  of  such  a  Being  to  commence 
the  elevation  of  man  above  his  mere  senses  by  enforc- 
ing attention  first,  through  an  appeal  to  those  senses' 
Thus,  according  to  him,  miracles  are  not  the  adequate 
and  ultimate  proof  of  religion,  not  the  keystone  of 
the  arch,  but  rather  '  compacting  stones  in  it,  which 
give  while  tliey  receive  strength.' 

It  thus  appears  that  Coleridge's  theology  was  more 
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k  recoil  irom  one  !□  which  miracles  had  bueti 
ftisto  undae,  almost  exclusive,  prominence,  one 
I  the  proof  of  religion  was  derived  mainly 
»  outward  aeneea.     In  accordance  with  his 
alocatly  subjective  mode  of  thought,  he  was 
mvinced  that  to  subjugate  the  sen£es  to  faith,  the 
udve  belief  to  the  moral  and  responsible  belief,  was 
Be  nuun  end  of  all  religion.     Whether  Coleridge 
mck  the  balance  rightly  between  outward  and  in- 
eridence,  whether  he  gave  to  miracles  that 
I  which  is  their  due;  whether,  in  hia  zeal  for 
B  inward  truths,  he  estimated  as  they  deserve  the 
nirkculuuB   facte  which,  whatever  they  may  ))e  to 
me  (rt'cr-aubtilized  intellecte,  have  been,  and  always 
oit  be,  to  Ute  great  mass  of  men,  the  main  objective 
iBta  on  which  the  spiritual  truths  repose, — these  are 
^iWtionB  on  which  I  shall  not  now  enter.     My  aim 
mn  u  not  so  much  to  criticise,  as  to  set  forth,  as 
brly  as  may  be,  what  his  views  really  were. 

Wo  have  seen  then  that  Coleridge  held  the  adapta- 
un  of  Christianity  to  man's  need,  and  to  his  whole 
BonI  nature,  to  be  the  strongest  e^ddence  of  its 
tantfa.  And  this  naturally  suggests  the  question, 
How  Ear  did  he  regard  man's  moral  con^-ictions  to  be 
e  t«at  of  revelation  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  particular 
iSDctrioe  of  reveJationt  Did  he  wish  to  square  down 
)  truths  of  revelation  to  the  findings  of  human 
udmoe  1  To  answer  this  question  is  the  more 
tewaaj,  because  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  few  rcmarlcs  on 
Dohrid^'a  religious  opinions  with  which  he  closes 
',  has  asserted  that  he  '  goes  as  fnr  as  th< 
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Unitarians  in  making  man'a  reason  and  mor&l  til- 
ings a  test  of  revolation ;  but  ditTers  Iota  axlo  from 
them  in  their  rejection  of  its  mysteries,  which  he  re- 
gards 03  the  high^t  philosophical  truths.'  It  would 
1)6  strange,  indeed,  if  Coleridge,  who  certainly  oDght 
to  have  known  both  his  own  views  and  thos«  of  the 
Unitarians,  should  have  so  far  deluded  himself  as  to 
protest  against  them  nnweariedly  for  this  very  fault, 
that  they  made  man  the  measure  of  all  things,  whilo 
in  this  matter  he  himself  was  suhstantially  at  one 
with  them.  The  truth  is,  that  those  who  speak  most 
strongly  about  Reason  being  the  measure  of  faith, 
mean  by  the  word  Reason  much  the  same  as  Cole- 
ridge meant  by  Understanding — the  faculty  of 
definite  conceptions,  the  power  of  clearly  compr»- 
lianding  truths.  And  in  their  mouths  the  propoci- 
tion  means  that  nothing  is  to  be  believed  in  religiou, 
or  in  anything  else, which  man's  understanding  cannot 
fully  grasp,  clearly  conceive,  definitely  express,  satt>- 
factorily  explain.  Now  Coleridge  used  the  term  Be*- 
aou  in  a  sense  different  firom  this,  nay  opposed  to  it. 
He  held,  whether  rightly  or  no  I  do  not  now  inquire, 
but  he  held  that  there  ia  a  power  in  man  to  appre- 
hend spiritual  truths  which  he  cannot  comprehend, 
— something  that  brings  him  into  close  reUtioii,  I 
had  almost  said  contact,  with  super- sensible  reality, 
— and  to  this  power  he  gave  the  name  of  Reason. 
And  the  intimations  of  moral  and  spiritual  things, 
which  he  believed  that  he  received  through  llua 
power,  he  accepted  readily,  though  he  could  oob 
understand  nor  explain  them.     Even  with  regard  ta 
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fibe  fiist  truth  of  religion,  the  existence,  peraonaiity, 
nd   maai    tutare    of  God,    he    held  tliat    thk    ia 
I  be  received  od  moral  giounds,  &ad  regarded  as 
^e^ed  truth  '  not  by  the  removal  of  all  difficult 
f  such  increase  of  insight  as  enables  a 
it  all  sceptical  objections  with  a  full  and 
;  but  because  he  haa  convinced  him- 
tf  tiut  it  ia  folly  as  well  as  presumption  to  expect 
.  j  uid  because  the  doubts  and  difficnlties  dieappeiar 
t  the  beam  when  tried  against  the  weight  of  the 
ntfOOB  in  the  other  scala'     Again,  of  the  fall  of 
\MD,  he  says  that  it  is  a  mystery  too  profound  for 
a  insight ;  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
t  it  is  an  absolute  truth  transcending  our  human 
uu  of  onderstauding  or  demonstrating  it.    These, 
1  nmneiotu  other  suchlike  sayings,  might  be  ad- 
>d,  cot  to  speak  of  the  whole  scope  of  his  philo- 
ly,  to  show  that  it  was  no  obstacle  to  his  belief 
1  the  truth,  that  it  transcended  his  comprehension. 
,  more,  so  fer  was  he  from  desiring  to  bring 
n  all  rdigious  truths  to  the  level  of  human  com- 
nheaaon,  that  he  everywhere  enforced  it  asathing 
idently  to  be  eiiiected,  that  the  fundamental 
I  should    be  mysteries,   and   declared   that  he 
nonld  have  found  it  bard  to  believe  them  if  they  hnd 
t  been  ao. 

Wliat  then  did  be  mean  when  he  maintained,  as 
»  oertainly  did,  that  '  in  no  case  can  true  Keason 
mI  &  right  faith  oppose  each  other '1  We  have 
ien  that  Reason  with  Coleridge  was  ttie  link  by 
hich  man  ia  joined  on  to  a  higher  order,  the  source 
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whence  Ve  draws  in  all  of  moral  truth  and  of  reli —  S  -U- 
giooB  GO  timeat  which  be  posseaBea.  It  was  tlie^^  -Me 
harmony  of  revelation  with  this  faculty  of  appi« — -i^*- 
bending  tmiversaJ  spiritual  truths  which  was  to  hiiii-«r»~u 
the  main  gron  believing  in  revcla — -^b- 

tion,  and  then  it  no  particular  doc — 3- 

trine  of  revel  diet  the  findings  of^^^^f 

that  faculty  on  which  revelation  aaf=^^^ 

a  whole  is  orij  In  other  words,  no«=^ " 

^-icw  of  God's  na  s  dealings  with  men,^  *^ 

no  intorpretatioD  ne,  or  of  any  text  of*-*'' 

Scripture,  can  bt  contradicts  the  clear-^t-^ 

intimations   of  en  ascience.      And    tiie>^^ '" 

substance  of  revelauu  lictat«9  of  conacienuw.-*  " 

so  answer  t-o  each  other,  that  the  religioua  student.,^^  ^J*> 
under  the    guidance   of   tbe   Divine   Spirit,   may^C? 
expect  to  gain  an  ever-growing  insight  into  theirrwr  -r 
harmony.     Opposed  to  this  doctrine  of  Coleridge,^:  "^t 
on  the  one  hand,  is  the  teaching  of  those  who,.E  ■^'' 
believing  in  revelation,  deny  to  man  any  power  of^fc  "' 
apprehending  spiritual  truths,  and  hold   that 
first  truths  of  religion  must  be  received  simply 
authoritative  data  from  without.     Equally  opposed,  -^ 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  views   of  those  who,    — 
though  admitting  in  some  sense  tbe  truth  of  reveb' 
lion,  yet   make  man's  power  of  understanding  the 
entire   measure   of  all   that   is   to   be  received  as 
revealed.     The  creed  which  is  bounded  either  theo- 
retically or  practically  witliin  this  latter  limit  must 
needs  bo  a  scanty  one. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  both  in  the  things  of 
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laturel  uid  revealed  religioo,  the  test  that  lies 
b  man's  moral  jndgment  Beems  more  a  negative 
I  poBitive  one.  We  are  not  to  believe  about 
3od  anything  which  positively  contradicts  onr  first 
iioos  of  righteousness  and  goodness,  for  to  do  so 
mid  be  to  cut  away  the  original  moral  ground  of 
ilir  belief  in  His  existence  and  character.  Thus  far 
r  moral  judgments  carry  ua,  but  not  much  further. 
fo  rational  man  who  believes  in  God  at  all  will  try 
D  square  all  the  facts  that  meet  him  in  the  natural 
Hid  the  moral  world  to  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
[die  is  full  of  inscrutable  facts  which  cannot  bo  made 
]a  to  fit  into  any  moral  standard  of  ours.  All 
i  the  moral  judgineut  baa  a  right  to  say  with 
i  to  them  is  to  refuse  to  believe  any  proposed 
rprotation  of  them  which  contradicts  the  plain 
I  of  right  and  wrong,  any  interpretation  which 
AS  God  unrighteous  on  account  of  such  facU, 
ttd  to  wait  patiently  in  full  faith  that  a  time  will 
ome  when  we  shall  see  these  now  inexplicable  facts 
b  have  been  fiilly  consistent  with  the  most  perfect 
^tcouiness.  And  the  same  use  which  we  make 
r  moral  judgment  in  regard  to  the  facts  that 
b  U6  in  life,  wo  are  bound  to  make  of  it  with 
i  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  We  may  not 
a  able  now  to  see  moral  light  through  all  of  these, 
Qt  we  are  to  refuse  any  interpretation  of  them 
Vhich  does  violence  to  the  moral  judgment.  In  both 
I,  however,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that,  to 
e  who  honestly  and  humbly  use  the  light  they 
i  light  will  be  given, — a  growing  insight 
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into,  OF  at   least   a  trustful   acquieeceiice  io,  I 
ivhicli  at  first  were  too  dark  and  perplexing.     T1 
are   in  this   region   two   extremes,  equally  to  1 
shunned.     One  b  theirs,  who  in  matters  of  religioti 
hegin  by  discrediting  the  natural  light, — by  put 
out  the  eye  of  conscience, — that  they  may  the  more-  * 
magniiy  the  heavenly  light  of  revelation,  or  rather 

f  their  own   interprotationa   thereof.      The    other  i»  J 
I  in  those  who,  enthroning  on  the  judgmeal-Mat  - 

^  the  first  -off-hand  findings  of  their  own,  and  that  > 
perhaps  no  very  enlightened,  conscience,  proceed  to  • 
arraign  before  this  bar  the  etat«ments  of  Scriptnir, 
and  to  reject  all  which  does  not  seem  to  square  with 
the  verdicts  of  the  aelf-ereoted  tribunal.     There  fs  a  - 
more  excellent  way  than  either,  a  way  not  dofinnbln  ■ 
perhaps  by  criticism,  but  to  be  found  by  epiriluaJ 
wisdom.     There  are  those  who,  loath  to  do  violenw  • 
to  the  teachings  either  of  Scripture  or  of  consci«DCS, 
but  patiently  and  reverently  comparing  them   to- 
gether, find  that  the  more  deeply  they  ai«  pondcnd. 
the  more  they  do,  on  the  whole,  reflect  light  oii«  on 
the  other.     To  such  the  words  of  Scripture,  inter- 
preted by  the  experience  of  life,  reveal  things  about 
their  own   nature  whicih  once   seemed   inci«dibl^ 
And  the  more  they  know  of  themselTes  and  their 
own  needs,  the  more  the  words  of  Scripture  seera  io 
enlarge  their  meaning  to  meet  these.     But  as  to  the 
large  outlying  region  of  the  inexplicable  that  will 
still  remain  in  the  world,  in  man,  and   in  Hiily 
Writ,  they  can  leave  all  this,  in  full  confidence  that 
when  the  solution,  soon  or  late,  shall  come^  it  will 
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'  •een  to  be  iu  profound  harmony  with  our  highest 
nesB,  and  with  that  word  vhich 
i  that  '  God  is  light,  and  in  him  ia  no 
at  alL'  Such,  though  not  expressed  in 
^leridge's  words,  I  helteve  to  be  the  spirit  of  his 
^Mcliitig. 

WltAt  then  is  to  be  said  of  those  passages  in  hia 
voHn  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  mysteriea  of  faith 
•Dd  the  highest  tmths  of  philosophy  as  coincident ; 
in  vhiob  he  says  that  he  received  the  doctrine  of 
Uw  Logos  not  merely  on  authority,  but  because  of 
its  to  him  exceeding  reasonableness ;  in  which  he 
sjwftkB  as  if  he  had  an  intellectual  insight  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trioity,  and  draws  out  formnlas  of 
it  in  strange  words  hard  to  understand  I  AVhaterer 
we  may  think  of  these  sayings  and  formulas,  it  is 
to  bo  remembered  that  Coleridge  never  pretended 
that  he  could  have  discovered  the  truths  apart  from 
TST^tion.  If  after  practically  accepting  these 
tratfas,  and  finding  in  them  the  spiritual  supports  of 
hit  soul,  he  employed  his  powers  of  thought  upon 
them,  and  drew  them  out  into  intellectual  formulas 
man  satisikctory  to  himself  than  they  have  for  the 
nurt  part  proved  to  others,  yet  these  philosophizings. 
Bade  for  the  purpose  of  speculative  insight,  he 
Bother  represented  as  the  grounds  of  hia  own  futh, 
aor  obtruded  on  others  as  necessary  for  theirs.  He 
aver  kept  steadily  before  him  the  difference  between 
u  intoUectual  belief  and  a  practical  f^th,  and 
liiMilhiil  that  it  was  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
>{  redemption  that  the  Trinity  becot 
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a  doctrine,  the  belief  In  whkh  as  real  is  commanded 
by  our  conscience. 

In  the  Aids  to  Refiedion,  the  earlier  lialf  of  the 
work  is  employed  in  clearing  away  preliminary 
hindrances ;  the  latter  part  deals  mainly  with  the 
moral  difficulties  that  are  apt  to  besel  the  belief  in 
Original  Sin  and  in  the  Atonement. 

With  regard  to  the  former  doctrine,  he  shows 
that  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  evil,  as  a  tact,  ia 
man  and  in  the  world,  ia  not  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
but  is  common  to  it  with  everj'  religion  and  every 
philosophy  that  has  believed  in  a  pergonal  God  ;  in 
fact,  to  all  systems  but  Pantheism  and  Atheism. 
The  fact  then  needs  no  proof,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  fact  does.  As  to  this,  Coleridge  rejected  that 
interpretation  of  ori^al  sin,  which  makea  '  original ' 
mean  '  hereditaty,'  or  iziherited  like  our  bodily  con- 
stitution &om  our  forefathers.  Such,  he  held,  might 
be  disease  or  calamity,  but  could  not  be  Bin,  the 
meaning  of  which  is,  the  choice  of  evil  by  a  will  free 
to  choose  between  good  and  evil.  This  fact  of  a  Uw 
in  man's  nature  which  opposes  the  law  of  Qod,  ia 
not  only  a  fact,  bat  a  mystery,  of  which  no  other 
solution  than  the  statement  of  the  fact  is  possible. 
For  consider :  Sin,  to  be  sin,  is  evil  originating  in, 
not  outside  of,  the  will.  And  what  is  the  essence 
of  the  will  t  It  is  a  self-determining  power,  having 
the  original  ground  of  its  own  determination  in 
itself;  and  if  subject  to  any  cause  from  without, 
such  cause  must  have  acquired  this  power  of  det«r- 
miuing  the  will,  by  a  previous  determination  of  tlic 
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1  Itself.     This  is  the  yery  essence  of  a  will.     And 

lyin  it  is  contradistiaguished  from  nature,  whose 

CO  it  is  to  be  unable  to  originate  anything,  but 

!  bound  in  the  mechonlBm  of  cause  and  effect. 

e  will  has  by  ita  own  act  subjected  itself  to 

tare,  has  received  into  itself  from  natui'e  an  alien 

[1  which  has  curtailed  its  freedom,  in  so  far 

s  done  this,  it  has  corrnptcd  itself.     This  is 

1  sin,  or  sin  originating  in  the  only  region  in 

Ji  ori^nate— the  Will.     This  is  a  fall  of 


u  ask.  When  did  tlm  fall  take  place  1     Has  the 

t  aich  man  chosen  evil  for  itself;  and,  if  so, 

t     To  this  Coleridge  would  reply  that  each 

dual  vrill  Las  so  chosen ;  but  as  to  the  when, 

1  belongs  to  a  region  of  being, — is  piut  of  an 

r  things  in  which  time  and  space  have  no 

;  that '  tlie  subject  stands  iu  no  relation  to 

L  neither  be  called  in  time  or  out  of  time ; 

It  all  relations  of  time  are  as  alien  and  bet«ro- 

s  in  this  question  as  north  or  south,  round  or 

ick  or  thin,  are  in  the  affections.' 

ik.  With  whom  did  sin  originate  % 
idg«  replies,  The  grounds  of  will  on  which 
f  any  one  man  are  equally  true  in  the  case 
The  fact  is  asserted  of  the  individual, 
I  he  Las  done  this  or  that  particular  evil 
mply  because  he  is  man.  It  is  impossible 
B  individual  to  say  that  it  commenced  in  this 
it  act,  at  this  or  that  time.  As  he  cannot 
;  back  to  any  particular  moment  of  his  life. 
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ndlho-  cMi  be  tUta  anjr  momeat  at  which  it  did  i=^  «=« 
tsaSL     Aa  to  this  bet,  then,  wluit  is  trae  of  imj  a»:K3«' 
nan  ■■  tim  of  aD  men.     Por,  *  in  respect  of  origiE:»J»^ 
sn,  fsdi  man  is  the  KpneeDtaiivv  of  &!!  men.' 

Soch,  BMjiy  in  his  ovn  words,  was  the  way  in 
vhich  Coleridge  soog^t,  while  fully  acknowledi^jwig 
tliii  £k^  to  eoQstme  it  to  hisuel^  so  fts  to  get  rid  '^^ 
tboM  ihecriM  which  nuke  it  mi  infliction  Itct'"' 
K  oluuty,  «  h«r«ditat7  disease  ;  for  whi^:=^ 
■■A  aonow  then  mi^t  be,  there  could  ^ 
d  therefore  no  sense  of  gurSJ'' 
And  he  boo]^  to  show  that  it  is  an  erii  self-on.  J&' 
nated  in  th«  wiS;  a  Gtct  mysterious,  not  to  ^ 
t'xplsin^.  bat  to  be  felt  bj  each  man  in  bh  cc^^"" 
science  as  his  own  deed.  Therefore,  in  the  con^^* 
sion  of  his  futh,  be  said : — 

■  I  belieT*  (and  hold  it  a  fundamental  article  "' 
Ctmstianitr)  that  I  am  a  Eallen  creature ;  that  I  »r'  "" 
niTf^lf  capable  of  moral  evil,  but  not  of  my^^^*' 
capable  of  moral  good ;  and  that  an  evil  giou-^^'' 
eiistM  in  my  wiD  preriously  to  any  given  act,  "^ 

Assignable  moment  of  time,  in  my  own  consciousn^^^** 
I  am  bom  a  child  of  wrath.  This  fearful  myster^^ZJ  ' 
pwtend  not  to  understnnd.  I  cannot  even  concefc  =*'''* 
:ho  piissibility  of  it,  but  I  know  that  it  is  so.  ^^-"y 
ivuscieniv.  the  sole  fountain  of  certainty,  conmian:^^'" 
i:ie  10  Miere  it,  and  would  itself  be  a  contradicts^'"' 
« .  r*'  it  net  so :  and  what  is  real  must  be  possible  -— 

Av-.i  the  se»juel  of  the  same  confession  thus  g^^^^ 


•  1  iv<«-i^'<e.  with  fiiU  and  grateful  faith,  the  ass'*'^' 
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I  of  revelation  that  the  Word,  which  ib  from 
■croity  with  God,  and  is  God,  assumed  our  liuman 
ktare,  in  order  to  redeem  me  and  all  mankind  from 
ta  our  coonatfl  corruption.  My  reason  convinces 
I  tJiAt  no  other  mode  of  redemption  is  possible. 
,  .  I  believe  that  this  assumption  of  humanity  by 
B  Son  of  God  was  revealed  and  realized  to  na  by 
9  Word  made  flesh,  and  manifested  to  us  in  Jesus 
iiist,  and  that  His  miraculous  birth,  His  agony, 
«  cruciGxion,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension, 
ire  aU  Iwth  symbols  of  our  redemption,  and  neces- 
ly  parts  of  the  awful  process.' 
Such  was  his  belief  in  1816,  marking  how  great 
mental  revolution  he  must  have  gone  through  since 
B  (lays  when  he  was  a  Unitarian  preacher.  The 
ips  of  that  change  he  has  himself  but  partially 
xirded.  But  the  abandonment  of  the  Hartluan 
r  s  more  ideal  philosophy,  the  blight  that  fell  on 
I  ittAnhood,  his  suffering,  and  sense  of  inner  misery, 
Bn  the  closer  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  his 
TO  need,  and  growing  intercourse  «ith  the  works 
r  thb  elder  divinea, — all  these  were  steps  at  least  in 
I  tiwiHtion.  But  whatever  may  have  wrought 
■  ehknge,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  Coleridge 
I  doabt  that  in  this,  as  in  opinions  of  lesser 
be  was  influenced  only  by  the  sincerest 
B  for  truth.  Great  as  may  have  been  his  moral 
efecta — far  as  he  may  have  fallen,  in  some  of  the 
(iBielieet  duties,  even  below  common  men,  this  at 
1  must  be  conceded  to  him,  that  he  desired  the 
null,  bangered  and  thirsted  for  it,  pursued  it  with 
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the  atoning  act,  the  cause  of  man's  redemption — is 
'  A  spiritual  and  transcendent  myeteiy  which  passeth 
all  underBtanding;'  its  nature,  mode,  and  possibility, 
transcend  man's  comprehenaion.  But  the  aide  that 
it  tamB  manward— that  is,  the  effect  upon  the 
redeemed — is  most  simply,  and  without  metaphor, 
described,  as  far  as  it  is  comprehensible  by  man,  in 
St.  John's  words,  as  the  being  horn  anew ;  as  at  first 
we  were  bom  in  the  flesh  to  the  world,  so  now  bora 
1  the  Spirit  to  Chriet.  Christ  was  made  a  qnicken- 
ing,  that  is  a  life-making.  Spirit.  This  Coleridge 
believed  to  be  the  nearest,  most  immediate  effect  on 
man  of  the  transcendent  redemptive  act.  Closely 
connected  with  this  first,  most  immediate  effect,  are 
other  consequences,  which  St.  Paul  has  described  by 
four  principal  metaphora.  These  consequences,  in 
reference  to  the  sinner,  are  either  the  taking  away  of 
guilt,  as  by  a  great  sin-offering,  just  as  to  the  trans- 
gressor of  the  Mosaic  law,  his  civil  stain  was  cleared 
away  by  the  ceremonial  offering  of  the  priest;  or  the 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner  to  Gotl,  as  the  prodigal 
son  is  reconciled  to  the  parent  whom  ho  has  injured; 
or  the  satisfying  of  a  debt  by  the  payment  of  the 
sum  owed  to  the  creditor ;  or  the  ransoming  of  a 
slave,  the  bringing  him  back  from  slavery,  by  pay- 
ment of  a  price  for  him.  These  four  figures  describe, 
each   in  a  different  way,   the  result  of  the  great 

L redemptive  act  on  sinful  man.  This  is  their  true 
meaning.  They  are  tigures  intended  to  bring  home 
to  man  in  a  practical  way  the  nature  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  benefit.     Popularly  they  are  transferred 
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t  all.'     Since  his  day, : 
rcised  on  the  nature  o: 
[hey  never  were  before. 
I  years   advocated   in 


len'a  thoughts  have 

the  atonement,  as 
There  ie  one  view, 
ioufl  forms,   which 


e  atonement  aa  merely  auch  a  declaration  or 
of  God'a  love  to  einners,  as  by  the  pure 
f  its  clemency  awakens  them  to  repentance, 
I  away  the  estrangement  of  their  hearts, 
i  is  no  donbt  part  of  the  truth,  but  it  falls 
-  short  of  satisfying  either  man's  deeper  mora) 
stinct^  or  those  many  passages  of  Scripture  which 
!  that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  one  great  need  of 
soul,  and  that  Ghrist'e  death  is  the  mean.s 
broiigh  which  forgivenees  b  made  possible.  Such 
Dt«rpretutions,  if  taken  for  the  whole,  leave  out  of 
ccount  the  'more  behind,'  which  Scripture  bears 
itness  to,  and  man's  conscienc«  needs.  They  take 
t>  account  of  that  bearing  which  Christ's  death  has 
toward  God,  and  which  Coleridge,  while  he  held 
:  to  be  incomprehensible,  fully  believed  to  exist. 
}n  Urn  great  question,  the  nature  of  the  atouing 
L  in  its  relation  to  God,  some  meditations  have, 
lee  Coleridge's  time,  been  given  to  the  world, 
which,  while  penetrating  deeper,  seem  yet  in  har- 
Biuny  with  that  which  Coleridge  taught.  I  allude 
to  Mr.  Campbell's  profound  work.  The  Nature  of  the 
Alomment,  in  which,  though  all  the  difficulties  are 
Bol  deared  ap,  the  author  goes  further  toward  satis- 
^ring  at  once  many  of  the  expressions  of  Scripture 
■ad  the  requirements  of  conscience  than  any  other 
theological  work  I  know  of  has  done. 
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Such  are  &  few  eamptes  of  Coleridge's  theoUtpx^^" 
method  and  manner  of  thlnldDg.     In  tJie  wish  ^^^^^ 
set  Utem  forth  in  Eomething  of  a  srstematic  order, 
have  done  hat  scanty  jaBtic«  to  the  fiihtess  and  tbe^  ~^^ 
practical  ferronr  which  pervade  the  Aids  to  JUfloJiii^^ 
and  I  hsTe  given  no  notion  at  all  of  the  prodigality^'' 
of  thoa^t  with  which  his  other  works  ran  over.   1  ^C^ 
were  vain  to  hope  that  any  words  could  give  an  im. — 
picssion   of  that  marrelloua  range  of  vision,  tha^- 
nchneBS,  that  swing  of  thought,  th&t  li^tniDg  o^ 
gemna.     Besides  his  works  already  noticed,  bis  Lay 
Samoiu,  with  their   Appendices,  and    his  Literary 
BmiMM,  are  a  very  quarry  of  thought,  &om  whidm 
yotmg  and  reflecting  readers  may  dig  wealth  of  rat-  ^H 
exhausted  ore.     Bat  over  these  I  cannot  now  lii^er.    ^H 

XeitLer  can  I  do  more  thaa  merely  allude  to  those  ^* 
remarkable  letters,  published  after  his  death,  in 
which  Coleridge  approaches  the  great  question  of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  Arnold  recognised 
their  appearance  as  marking  an  era  in  theology  the 
most  important  that  had  occurred  since  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  the  interval  that  has  since  passed  has 
not  diminished  their  historical  importance.  On 
the  views  of  Scripture  there  propounded  Coleridge 
himself  laid  great  stress.  In  the  words  of  his 
nephew.  '  he  pleaded  for  them  so  earnestly,  as  the 
only  middle  path  of  safety  and  peace  between  a 
goilless  disregard  of  the  unique  and  transcendent 
character  of  the  Bible  taken  generally,  and  that 
scheme  of  interpretation,  scarcely  less  adverse  to  the 
pun'  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom,  which  wildly  arrays 
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'  futb  in  opposidon  to  our  reason  and  inculcates 
B  sacrifice  of  the  latter  to  tlie  former,  that  to  sup- 
I>reaa  this  important  part  of  his  solemn  convictions 
'Mrould  be  to  misrepresent  and  betray  him.' 

When  these  letters  first  appeared,  they  struck  the 
1  oadost,  if  not  the  earliest  note,  ^hich  till  then  had 
>>eein  heard  in  England,  of  that  way  of  thought  which 
bu    since   become    known  as    the    Critical    School. 
Recognising,  as  these   letters  did,  in  the  different 
boolu    of  Scripture,    various    degrees    and    diverse 
nodes  of  inspiration,  and  in  all  the  books  the  co- 
preetnce  of  the  human  element  with   the   Divine 
"Wcwd,  ihey  startled  from  their  '  dogmatic  slumbers' 
the  ntaay  who  had  hitherto  held  a  merely  mechanical 
VMV  of  the  inspiring  Spirit.     The  Critical  School, 
whicfa  in  diis  country  may  be  almost  said  to  date 
Hs  rise  firom  the  appearance  of  these  letters,  has 
aiDM  then  parted  into  two  widely  divergent  paths. 
Ooe  party  have  so  busied  themselves  with  inves- 
tigating the  earthly  accompaniments  of  time,  place, 
aui  ehxncter,  that  they  Geeu  ever  less  and  less 
to  overhear  the  divine  voice  that  speaks  through 
tiwe&     Those  who  have  taken  the  other  path,  while 
Qounining  closely  the  '  earthen  vessel,'  and  its  histo- 
rical formation,  have  used  this  study  only  to  enable 
(hem  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  true  nature  of  the 
hcKTenly  treasure  which  it  enshrines.     That  these 
last  are  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  G0I&- 
ridgean  dieology,  the  true  inheritors  of  the  principle* 
be  taught,  will,  if  I  have  interpreted  him  aright,  neeil 
0  further  proof. 
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Haring  ^ren  the  fullest  scope  to  his  uwn  inquin'eti 
on  all  subjects,  yet  in  a  spirit  of  reverence,  he  wished 
others  to  do  the  same,  believing  this  to  be  a  condition 
of  arriTing  at  assured  convictions  of  truth.  He 
was  full  of  wise  and  large-hearted  tolerance — not 
that  tolerance,  so  common  and  so  worthless,  which 
easily  bears  with  all  opinions,  because  it  eamesUy 
holds  none— but  that  tolerance,  attained  but  by  few, 
which,  holding  firmly  by  convictions  of  its  own,  and 
making  conscience  of  them,  would  neither  coerce 
nor  condemn  those  who  most  strongly  deny  them. 
Heresy  he  believed  to  be  an  error,  not  of  the  bead, 
but  of  the  heart.  He  distinguished  between  that 
internal  faith  which  lies  at  the  base  of  religious  char- 
acter, and  can  be  judged  of  only  by  God,  and  that 
belief  with  regard  to  facts  and  doctrines,  in  which 
good  men  may  err  without  moral  obliquity.  Hia 
works  abound  with  such  maxims  as  this :  *  Resist 
every  false  doctrine ;  but  call  no  man  heretic.  The 
false  doctrine  doea  not  necessarily  make  the  man  a 
heretic ;  but  an  evil  heart  can  make  any  doctrine 
heretical' 

These  are  a  few  of  the  contemplations  with  which 
Samuel  Taylor  CJoleridge  bnaied  himself  during  the 
threescore  yean  of  his  earthly  existence.  For  more 
than  ^irty  years  now  he  has  been  beyond  them, 
but  these  he  has  left  behind  for  us  to  use  as  we 
may.  Those  who  remember  what  Coleridge  was  to 
their  youth,  may  fear  lest  in  their  estimate  of  him 
now  they  should  seem  to  be  mere  pnusers  of  the 
past,  and  yet,  if  they  were  to  coll  him  the  great«8t 
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Minker  wbom  Britain  has  ilarmg  this  century  pro- 
noed,  they  would  be  but  stating  the  eimple  troth. 
^or  if  )uiy  ehotild  gainsay  this,  it  might  be  asked. 
Whom  would  you  place  by  his  sidet  ^^^lat  one 
would  yon  name  who  has  thrown  upon  the 
(1  aa  great  a  mass  of  oHginiJ  thinking,  has 
kwakeaed  to  much  new  thought  on  the  most  im- 
int  subjects  1  His  mind  was  a  very  treasure- 
>  of  ideas,  of  which  many  have  gone  to  enrich 
il«  roriouB  departments  of  thought,  literary,  philo- 
lophical,  political,  and  t«ligious ;  while  others  still 
Ue  imbedded  in  his  works,  waiting  for  those  who 
ay  stitl  turn  them  to  use.  And  all  he  wrote  was 
I  the  interest  of  man's  higher  nature,  true  to  his 
tiest  aspirations.  *The  one  effort  of  all  his  works 
(  to  build  up  truth  from  the  spiritual  side.  He  j 
[ht  all  his  transcendent  powers  of  intellect  to 
t  of  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  spirit  of  man 
■kbe  tyranny  of  the  understanding,  that  under- 
f  wbich  ever  strives  to  limit  truth  within  its 
lationa  irom  sense,  and  rejects  whatever 
t  to  sqnare  with  these.     This  side  of  philo- 

I  it  is  the  deepest,  is  also  the  most  difficult 

»  Inild  up.  Just  as  in  bridging  some  broad  river, 
I  that  part  of  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  by  sub- 
I  itructions  and  piers  beneath  the  water  is  much  more 
I  laborious  and  important,  while  it  strikes  less  npon 
I  the  senses  than  the  arches  which  are  reared  in  ojien 
■  di|^igfat ;  so  the  side  of  truth  which  holds  by  the 
t  the  tangible,  which  never  quits  clear-cut 
,  and  refuses  tu    acknowledge   whatever 
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will  Dot  come  within  these,  is  much  more 
and  plausible,  and,  in  this  country  at  least,  ia  more 
likely  to  command  the  suffragea  of  the  nuy'ority. 
Owing  to  the  impulse  to  thought  which  pn>coed«<l 
from  Coleridge,  the  SeoBationalisU  experienced  for  4 
time  a  brief  reaction  ;  for  one  generation  he  tamfldl 
the  tide  agaioet  them ;  hut  agiun  they  are  must«ruis 
in  fiUl  force,  and  hid  fitir  to  become  masters  of  tha 
position.  Their  chief  teachers  have  for  somv  time 
— ^by  the  merit,  it  muat  be  owned,  of  their  worka — 
become  all  but  paramount  in  the  most  ancient  seats 
of  leainiug.  In  Oxford,  for  instance,  the  only  two 
living  authors  a  Icnowledge  of  whoso  works  is  im- 
peratively required  of  candidatee  for  highest  honouts, 
belong  to  this  school.  And  them  is  no  count«nct- 
ing  authority  speaking  from  the  opposite,  that  is,  ths 
spiritual  side  of  philosophy,  because  no  such  living 
voice  is  amongst  ua.  WTienever  such  a  thinker  shall 
arise,  he  will  have  to  take  up  the  work  which  Cole- 
ridge left  incomplete,  and  by  more  patent  analysis, 
and  more  systematic  exposition  of  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment which  enters  into  all  thought  and  alt  objecta 
of  thought,  to  make  good  as  reasoned  truth,  the 
ground  which  Coleridge  reached  only  by  fnr-rwwJi- 
ing,  but  fragmentary  intuition.  One  cannot  but 
sometimes  wonder  what  his  thoughts  would  haT« 
been,  had  he  been  living  now,  and  looking  forth  on 
the  wide  field  of  modem  speculation,  where  combat- 
ante,  more  numerous  than  ever,  are,  with  voioe* 
mutually  unintelligible,  shouting  in  confused  nighU: 
batUe.    And  not  for  the  philosophy  only,  bat  foTi 
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•  general  literature  and  the  politics  of  our  time, 

Irhat  words  of  admonition  would  he  have  had,  if 

h»  haA  been  still  present  with  nsl      In  bis  own 

day  the   oracle  of  tbe  Wbigs  reserved  for  bim  its 

■  Uu«nMli  raillery,  while  Toryism  looked  coldly  on. 

e  wonld  Lardly,  1  imagine,  have  been  more  popular 

I  the  dominant  factions  now,  Liberal  or  Conser- 

1,  for  he  would  not  have  served  the  purposes  of 

'.     Neither  before  the  intellectual  idols  of  the 

wr,  whatever  names  they  bear,  would   be  have 

lily  bowed  down.     Batber  he  would  have  shown 

lo  tliem  their  own  fihortcomings,  as  seen  in  tbe  light 

of  a  more  catholic  and  comprebeneive  wisdom.    Wbo 

can  doubt  this,  when  be  regards  either  the  spirit  of 

his  works,  BO  decp-tjiougbted  and  reverent,  so  little 

Utbed   for  popularity,  or  tbe  attitude  in  which  be 

Hood  towards  all  the  aibiters  of  praise  in  bis  own 

gsoertiioDl 

But  tb«  best  tbing  tbat  can  be  said  of  bim  is, 
that  lie  was  a  great  religious  philosopher.  And  by 
tiltB  how  roach  is  meant  t  Not  a  religious  man  and 
•  pbiloBOpher  merely,  but  a  man  in  whom  these  two 
pow«ra  met  and  interpenetrated.  There  are  instances 
«Doagb  in  which  the  two  stand  opposed,  mutually 
tlenouncing  each  other;  instances  loo  there  are  in 
irlticb,  though  not  opposed,  they  live  apart,  tbe 
ihilotophy  unleavened  by  tbe  religion.  How  rare 
lave  be«n  the  examples,  at  least  in  modem  times, 
B  wbidi  tbe  most  original  powers  of  intellect  and 
gination,  the  most  ardent  search  for  truth,  and 
)  largest  erudition,  have  united  with  reverence 
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Ths  closing  chapter  of  Lockhart's  lAft  of  Scott 
b^;in8  with  these  words :  *  We  read  in  Solomon, 
^The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  his  joy ; "  and  a 
wise  poet  of  our  own  time  thus  beautifully  expands 
the  saying — 

"  Why  shonld  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone, 
Since  aU  alone,  so  Heayen  has  wiUed,  we  die, 
Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  onr  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh  I  *'  * 

On  glancing  to  the  footnote  to  see  who  the  wise 
poet  of  our  own  time  might  be,  the  reader  saw,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps,  the  name  of  Keble  and  The 
ChrigHan  Year.  To  many,  in  Scotland  at  least,  this 
was  the  earliest  announcement  of  the  existence  of 
the  poet,  and  the  work  which  has  immortalized  him. 
n  some  friend  soon  afterwards  happened  to  bring 
from  England  a  copy  of  The  Christian  Year,  and 
make  a  present  of  it,  the  young  reader  could  not  but 
be  struck  by  a  lyric  here  and  there,  which  opened  a 
new  vein,  and  struck  a  note  of  meditative  feeling. 
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not  exactly  like  aaything  ho  had  heard  before.  But 
the  little  book  contained  much  that  was  strange  and 
imintelli^ble,  aome  things  even  startling.  Very 
vague  were  the  rumours  which  at  that  time  reached 
Scotland  of  the  author.  Men  said  he  belonged  to  a 
party  of  Churchmen  who  were  making  a  great  stir 
in  Oxford,  and  leavening  the  University  with  a  kind 
of  thought  which  was  novel,  and  supposed  to  be 
dangerous.  The  most  definite  thing  said  was  that 
the  new  school  had  a  general  Romanizing  tendency. 
But  this  must  be  a  mistake  or  strange  exaggeration. 
Folly  and  sentimentalism  might  no  doubt  go  £at 
enough  at  Oxford.  But  as  for  Romanism,  Uie  revi- 
val of  such  antiquated  nooseose  was  simply  impos- 
sible in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century.  If  aucb 
an  absurdity  were  to  show  itself  openly,  was  therr 
not  still  extant  the  Edinburgh  Etvkv)  ready  to  crush 
it  1  To  many  a  like  folly  « re  now  it  had  adminis- 
tered the  quietua  Would  it  not  deal  aa  summarily 
with  this  one  too  1  Such  was  the  kind  of  talk  that 
was  heard  when  Scott's  Life  appeared  in  1838,  For 
more  exact  information,  young  men  who  were  inqui- 
sitive had  to  wait,  till  a  few  years  later  gave  them 
opportunities  of  seeing  for  themselves,  and  eoniing 
into  pergonal  contact  with  what  was  actually  going 
on  in  Oxford. 

It  was  a  str&nge  experience  for  a  young  man 
trained  anywhere,  much  more  for  one  bom  and  bred 
in  Scotland,  and  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  to  enter 
Oxford  when  the  reli^ous  movement  was  at  it* 
height.     He  found  himself  all  at  once  in  the  midst 


<*f  •  syst&a  of  teaching  wiiicli  unchurdied  himself 
-Kod  all  whom  he  liatl  hitherto  known.  In  his  aiiu- 
|»IicilT  he  httd  believed  that  epiritual  religion  was  a 
t-hing  of  the  hpatt,  and  that  neither  Episcopacy  iioi' 
l'roabyt«ry  availeth  anything.  But  here  were  men —  \ 
Able,  ietuiied,  dovoat-minded  men — maintaining  that  I 
ontwmnl  riUa  and  cereinoniea  were  of  the  very  essence,  I 
«ik1  th&t  whore  these  wore  not,  there  was  no  true  \ 
CThnstuuiity.  How  could  men,  such  as  these  were 
to  he,  really  go  back  Cfaemselvcs  and  try  to 
others  bock  to  what  were  but  the  be^arly  ele- 
It  was  all  very  perplexing,  not  to  say  irri- 
tAting.  However,  there  might  be  something  mon- 
>M>hiii<l,  which  a  young  man  could  not  understand. 
So  ho  woald  wait  aud  see  what  he  should  see. 

Soon  he  came  to  know  that  the  only  portions  of 

Ohcford  society  unaffected  by  the  new  intluence,  were 

^ho  two  extremes.     The   older  dons,  that  is,  the 

V^iads  of  houses  and  the  senior  tutors,  were  unmoved 

*»y  it,  except  to  opposition.     The  whole  younger 

bftlf  of  the  undergraduates  generally  took  no  part  in 

St.     But  the   great    body    that    lay   between   these 

^sxtmtu^  that  is,  most  of  the  younger  fellows  of 

^aoUi^M,  and  most  of  the  scholars  and  elder  under- 

^ndnatea,   at   least    those    of    them    who   read    or 

^hoog^t  at  all,  were  in  some  way  or  other  busy  with 

Ui«  new  (lucstions.     When  in  time  the  new-comer 

iMgaa  to  know  some  of  the  men  who  sympathieed 

vith  thft  movement,  his  first  impression  was  of  some- 

^hxng  constrained  and  reserved  in  their  manners  and 

tlnportmcnt.     High   charocttT  and  ability  many  of 


them  were  said  to  have ;  bnt  to  a  chance  SSi 
il  seemed  that,  in  as  far  as  their  system  had  uinulde 
them,  it  had  made  them  the  oppostle  of  natunl 
their  views  of  things,  and   in  their  whole  i 
attituda      You    longed    for    some    free    breath 
nioimt^n  air  to  sweep  away  the  Btiflu 
that  was  about  you.     Thia  might  come  partly,  I 
doubt,  from  the  feeling  with  which  you  knew  tl 
these  men  must  from  their  system  regard  fou,  i 
all  who  had  the  miEfortune  to  be  bom  outsido 
their  sacred  pale.     Not  that  they  ever  csprea 
Buch  views  in  your  hearing.     Qood  manners,  aa  1 
as  their  habitual  reserve,  forbade  this.     But,  thov 
they  did  not  say  it,  you  knew  quite  well  that  U 
felt  it     And  if  at  any  time  the  '  young  t 
put  a  direct  question,  or  made  a  remark  which  * 
straight  at  these  opinions,  they  would  only  look 
him,  aatonished  at  his  rudeness  and  profanity,  ai 
shrink  into  themselves. 

Now  and  then,  however,  it  would  happen  tli 
some  adherent,  or  even  leading  man  of  the  men 
ment,  more  trank  and  outspoken  than  the  rest,  woo 
deign  to  speak  out  his  principles,  and  even  to  4 
COBS   them  with  undergraduates  and  controvet* 
Scots.     To  him  urging  the  necessity  of  Apostolu 
Succession,  and  the  sacerdotal  view  of  the  i 
ments,  some  young  man  might  venture  to  ^^l]^ 
'  Well !  if  aU  you  say  be  true,  then  I  never  c 
known  a  Christian.     For  up  to  this  time  I   bsv4 
lived  among  people  who  were  strangers  to  all  tluM 
things,  which,  you  tell  me,  are  essentials  of  ( 
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I  lianity.  And  1  am  quite  sore  thut,  if  I  have  never 
mown  I  Ghrifltian  till  now,  I  shall  never  know  one.' 
P  The  anewer  to  thia  would  probably  be,  '  There  ie 
'  much  in  what  yon  say.  No  doubt  high  virtues,  very 
lilto  the  ChriBtian  graces,  are  to  be  found  outside  of 
the  Chmtian  Church.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  thing, 
tlio«e  best  acquainted  with  Chureb  history  tell  me, 
that  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  the  saintly 
vb&nicter  is  never  fonnd.'  This  nai/  reply  was  not 
lilcety  to  have  much  weight  with  the  young  listener. 
It  would  have  taken  eomething  stronger  to  make 
fahn  break  faith  with  all  that  was  most  sacred  in  hia 
«sriy  recollections,  Beautiful  examples  of  Presby- 
terian piety  had  atamped  impresaions  on  his  memory 
ncpt  to  be  effaced  by  sacerdotal  theories  or  subtleties 
of  the  cchools.  And  the  Church  system  which  began 
hy  diiowning  these  examples  placed  a  barrier  to  ita 
acceptance  at  the  very  outlet. 

But  however  unbelievable  their  theory,  Airther 
aeqiuintance  with  the  younger  men  of  the  new 
•Aool,  whether  junior  fellows  or  undergraduate 
■eholars,  disclosed  many  traits  of  character  that  could 
not  but  awaken  respect  or  something  more.  If  there 
was  about  many  of  them  a  constraint  and  reserve 
which  seemed  unnatural,  there  was  also  in  many  an 
unworldliness  and  self-denial,  a  purity  of  life  and 
elevation  of  aim,  in  some  a  generosity  of  purpose  and 
depth  of  devotion,  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Could  the 
moremont  which  produced  these  qualities,  or  even 
attracted  them  to  itself,  be  wholly  false  and  bad ) 
This  movement,  moreover,  when  at  iU  height,  ex- 
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tended  its  inflnence  far  beyond  the  circle  of  tboM 
who  directly  adopted  its  views.  There  was  not,  in 
Oitford  at  least,  a  reading  man  who  was  not  more  or 
loss  indirectly  influenced  by  it.  Only  the  very  idl« 
or  the  very  frivolous  were  wholly  proof  agiunat  it 
On  all  others  it  impressed  a  sobriety  of  conduct  aa<l 
a  seriousness  not  usually  found  among  large  bodies  of 
young  men.  It  raised  the  tone  of  average  morality 
in  Oxford  to  a  level  which  perhaps  it  had  never 
before  reached.  You  may  call  it  over-wrought  and 
too  highly  strung.  Perhaps  it  was.  It  was  better, 
however,  for  young  men  to  be  so,  than  to  be  doubters 
or  cynics. 

n  If  such  was  the  general  aspect  of  O.vfurd  society 
at  that  time,  where  was  the  centre  and  soul  from 
I  which  so  mighty  a  power  emanated  1  It  lay,  and 
I  had  for  some  years  lain,  mainly  in  one  man — a 
1  man  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable  that  Ei^ 
I  land  has  seen  during  this  century,  perlui|)S  the  nio«t 
,  remarkable  whom  the  English  Church  lias  produced 
I   in  any  century, — John  Henry  Newman. 

The  influence  he  had  gained,  apparently  without 
Betting  himself  to  seek  it,  was  something  altogether 
unlike  anything  else  in  our  time.  A  mysterious 
veneration  had  by  degrees  gatiiered  round  him.  till 
now  it  was  almost  as  though  some  Ambrose  or  Augus- 
tine of  elder  ages  had  reap[>eared.  He  IiimselF  telU 
how  one  day,  when  ho  was  an  undergraduate,  a  &iond 
with  whom  he  was  walking  in  the  Oxford  street 
cried  out  e^rly,  'There's  Keble!'  and  with 
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we  he  looked  at  him  1  A  few  years,  and  the  same 
xik  place  with  regard  to  himself.  In  Oriel  Lane 
^^ht- hearted  undergraduates  wonid  drop  their  voices 
i  whiBper,  'There's  Newman!'  when,  head  thrust 
ward,  and  gaze  luce<l  as  though  on  some  vision 
only  by  himself,  with  swift,  noiseless  step  he 
1  by.  Awe  fell  on  them  for  a  moment,  almost 
i  if  it  had  been  some  apparition  that  had  passed. 
For  his  inner  circle  of  friends,  many  of  them  younger 
as  said  to  have  a  quite  romantic  a&'ection, 
wliicfa  they  returned  with  the  most  ardent  devotion 
I  the  intensest  faith  in  him.  But  to  the  onter 
vorld  he  was  a  mystery.  What  were  the  qualities 
ilhat  inspired  these  feelings  1  There  was  of  course 
Triiniiiij;  and  refinement,  there  was  gemus,  not  indeed 
•f  a  plitloaopher,  but  of  a  subtle  and  original  thinker, 
■D  unequalled  edge  of  dialectic,  and  these  all  glorified 
jr  the  imagiDation  of  a  poet.  Then  there  was  the 
tter  tmworldliness,  the  setting  at  naught  of  all 
kings  which  men  most  prize,  the  tamelessness  of 
tool,  which  was  ready  to  essay  the  impossible.  Men 
mt  that  here  was 

'  One  ot  that  ainall  tiuuH^urad  b&nd 
Which  the  world  oitiBot  turn*.' 

It  was  this  roy8t«nousness  which,  beyond  all  his 
"s  of  bead  and  heart,  so  strangely  fascinated  and 
•reniwed, — that  something  about  him  which  made 
Jt  impooaible  to  reckon  his  course  and  take  hts  bear- 
btfft,  that  soul-hunger  and  quenchless  yearning  which 
iwthing  short  of  the  eternal  could  satisfy.  This 
deep  and  re3oIut«  ardour,  this  tenderness  yet  severity 
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of  Boul,  were  no  doubt  an  offence  not  to 
by  older  men,  especially  by  the  wary  and  worldly- 
wise  J  but  in  these  lay  the  very  spell  whicb  drew 
to  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  younger  and  tho  more 
enthusiastic.  Such  was  the  impression  he  had  nada 
in  Oxford  just  before  he  relinquished  his  hold  on  it 
And  if  at  that  time  it  seemed  to  persons  at  ft  dis- 
tance extravagant  and  absurd,  they  may  sinco  have 
leamt  that  there  was  in  him  who  was  the  object  of 
this  reverence  enough  to  justify  it. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  actions  or  definite 
results  were  there  to  account  for  so  deep  and  wide- 
spread a  veneration  t  There  were  no  doubt  the 
numerous  products  of  his  prohfic  pen,  his  irorkx, 
controversial,  theological,  rehgious.  But  none  of 
these  werc  so  deep  in  learning  as  some  of  Dr.  Puaey's 
writings,  nor  so  widely  popular  as  The  CkrMtm 
Yair;  and  yet  both  Dr.  Pu*ey  and  Mr.  Keble  we» 
at  that  time  quite  second  in  imporUnoe  to  Hr. 
Newman.  The  centre  from  which  his  power  w«nt 
forth  was  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  with  those  won- 
derful aflemoou  sermons.  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
month  by  month,  year  by  year,  they  went  on,  ex^ 
continuing  and  deepening  the  impreaaion  the  last 
had  made.  As  the  aft«mooa  service  at  St.  Mary's 
interfered  with  the  dinner-hour  of  the  collegia 
most  men  preferred  a  warm  dinner  without  New- 
roan's  sermon  to  a  cold  one  with  it,  so  the  andtepce 
was  not  crowded — the  large  church  little  more  tluu 
half-filled.  The  service  was  very  simple, — no  pomp, 
no  ntualism ;  for  it  was  charactcrtsuc  of  the  '"V^mg 
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men  of  the  movement  that  they  left  these  things  to 
the  weaker  brethren.  Their  thoughts,  at  all  events, 
were  set  on  great  questions  which  touched  the  heart 
of  unseen  things.  About  the  service,  the  most  re- 
markable thing  was  the  beauty,  the  silver  intonation, 
of  Mr.  Newman's  voice,  as  he  read  the  Lessons.  It 
seemed  to  bring  new  meaning  out  of  the  familiar 
words.  Still  lingers  in  memory  the  tone  with  which 
he  read, '  But  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  which 
is  the  mother  of  us  all.'  When  he  began  to  preach, 
a  stranger  was  not  likely  to  be  much  struck,  especi- 
ally if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pulpit-oratory  of 
the  Boanerges  sort  Here  was  no  vehemence,  no 
declamation,  no  show  of  elaborated  argument,  so  that 
one  who  came  prepared  to  hear  a  '  great  intellectual 
effort'  was  almost  sure  to  go  away  disappointed. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  if  he  had  preached  one  of  his 
St.  Mary's  sermons  before  a  Scotch  town  congrega- 
tion, they  would  have  thought  the  preacher  a  ^  silly 
body.'  The  delivery  had  a  peculiarity  which  it  took 
a  new  hearer  some  time  to  get  over.  Each  separate^ 
sentence,  or  at  least  each  short  paragraph,  was  spoken 
rapidly,  but  with  great  clearness  of  intonation ;  and 
then  at  its  close  there  was  a  pause,  lasting  for  nearly 
half  a  minute;  then  another  rapidly  but  clearly 
spoken  sentence,  followed  by  another  pause.  It  took 
some  time  to  get  over  this,  but^  that  once  done,  the 
wonderful  charm  began  to  dawn  on  you.  The  look 
and  bearing  of  the  preacher  were  as  of  one  who 
dwelt  apart,  who,  though  he  knew  his  age  well,  did 
not  live  in  it.     From  his  seclusion  of  study,  and 
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abstinence  and  prayer,  front  habitual  dwelling  in 
the  nnseen,  he  Ee«med  to  came  forth  that  one  dajr  ot 
the  week  to  Epeak  to  others  of  the  things  be  had 
seen  and  known.  Those  who  never  heard  him  might 
fancy  that  his  sennvns  would  generally  be  about 
apostolical  am  ghta  of  the  Church,  or 

against  Disse  ng   of  the  kind.      You 

might  hear  hir  reeks  without  an  aUusion 

to  tliese  thinf!  ere  was  of  High  Church 

leaching  was  er  than  enforced.     The 

local,  the  temp  le  modern  were  ennobled 

by  the  presenc  lie  truth  belonging  to  all 

ages  that  perv.  ole.     His  power  showed 

itself  chiefly  in  uu  nd  unlooked-for  way  in 

which  he  t-ouched  into  iife  old  truths,  moral  or 
spiritual,  which  all  Christians  acknowledge,  but  most 
have  ceased  to  feel — when  he  spoke  of  '  Unreal 
Words,"  of  '  The  Individuality  of  the  Soul,'  of  '  The 
Invisible  World,'  of  a  'Particular  Providence;'  or 
again,  of  '  The  Ventures  of  Faith,'  '  Warfare  the  con- 
dition of  Victory,'  '  The  Cross  of  Christ  the  Measure 
of  the  World,'  '  The  Church  a  Home  for  the  Lonely.' 
As  he  spoke,  how  the  old  truth  became  new !  how 
it  came  home  with  a  meaning  never  felt  before .'  He 
laid  his  finger — how  gently,  yet  how  powerfully ! 
— on  some  inner  place  in  the  hearer's  heart,  and  told 
him  things  about  himself  he  had  never  known  till 
then.  Subtlest  truths,  which  it  would  have  taken 
philosopliers  pages  of  circumlocution  and  big  words 
to  state,  were  dropt  out  by  the  way  in  a  sentence  or 
two  of  the  most  transparent  Saxon.     What  delicacy 
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of  ttjrle  yet  what  calm  power '.  how  gentle  yet  how 
strong !  how  simple  yet  how  suggestive  !  how  homely 
3«t  how  refined !  how  penetrating  yet  how  tender- 
faMUtivl !  If  now  and  then  there  was  a  forlorn 
tadertont  which  at  the  time  seemed  inexplicable,  if 
he  q>ohe  of  '  many  a  sad  secret  which  a  man  dare 
not  tell  leist  he  find  no  sympathy,'  of  '  secrete  lying 
like  cold  ice  npon  the  heart,'  of '  some  solitary  incom- 
idunicable  grief,'  you  might  be  perplexed  at  the  drift 
of  what  he  spoke,  but  you  felt  all  the  more  drawn 
la  the  speaker.  To  call  these  sennODB  cloqneut 
vonld  bo  no  word  for  tliem  ;  high  poems  they  rather 
were,  aa  of  an  inspired  singer,  or  the  outpourings  as 
of  ft  prophet,  rapt  yet  Gelf-posaessed.  And  the  tone 
of  Toice  in  which  they  were  spoken,  once  yon  grew 
aocostomed  to  it,  sounded  like  a  fine  strain  of  un- 
mthly  music.  Tlirough  the  stillness  of  that  high 
Gnthio  building  the  words  fell  on  the  ear  like  the 
meuured  drippings  of  water  in  some  vast  dim  cave^ 
After  he&ring  these  sermons  yon  might  come  away 
itin  not  believing  the  tenets  peculiar  to  the  High 
Church  system ;  but  you  would  be  haxder  than  most 
DOi,  if  yoa  did  not  feel  more  than  ever  ashamed  of 
ooanenew,  selfishness,  worldliness.  If  you  did  not  feel 
the  thinge  of  Euth  brought  closer  to  the  soul. 

Thtn  was  ono  occasion  of  a  different  kind,  when 
hn  spoke  from  St.  Marj's  pulpit  for  the  last  time, 
WA  as  rariali  minister,  but  as  University  preacher. 
It  waa  the  crisis  of  the  movement.  On  the  2d  of 
FchnuiT  1843,  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  all 
Oxford  AMerobled  to  hear  what  Newman  had  to  say, 
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and  St.  Mary's  waa  crowded  to  the  door.  The  sub- 
ject he  spoke  of  was  '  the  theory  of  Uevelognuent  in 
Christian  Doctrine,'  a  subject  which  aiuco  then  hiu 
become  common  propertj',  but  which  at  that  time 
was  new  even  to  the  ablest  men  iu  Oxford.  For  au 
liour  and  a  half  he  drew  out  the  argument,  And 
perhaps  the  ttcutest  there  did  not  quite  follow  the 
entire  line  of  thought,  or  felt  wearied  by  the  length 
of  it,  lightened  though  it  w&s  by  some  startling  illus- 
trations. Such  was  the  famous  *  Protestantism  has  at 
various  times  develojicd  into  Polygamy,'  or  the  still 
more  famous  'Scripture  says  the  sun  moves  rouiu) 
the  earth,  Science  that  the  earth  moves,  and  the  Bun 
is  comparatively  at  rest.  How  can  we  detemuofl 
which  of  these  opposite  statements  is  tnie,  till  w«i 
know  what  motion  isl'  Few  probably  who  heftrd 
it  have  forgot  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  h« 
uttered  the  beautiful  pass^e  about  music  as  the 
audible  embodiment  of  eome  unknown  reality  btt- 
,  hind,  itself  sweeping  like  a  strain  of  splendid  music 
I  out  of  the  heart  of  a  subtle  argument : — 
I  '  Take  another  instance  of  an  outward  and  earthly 
form,  or  economy,  under  which  great  wondors 
unknown  seem  to  be  typified ;  I  mean  musical 
sounds,  as  they  are  exhibited  moat  perfectly  in 
instrumental  harmony.  There  are  seven  note<  in 
the  scale ;  make  them  fourteen  ;  yet  wliat  a  slender 
outfit  for  so  vast  an  enterprise  I  What  science 
brings  so  much  out  of  so  little  I  Out  of  what  poor 
'  elements  does  some  great  master  create  his  new 
I  world !     Shall  we  say  that  all  this  emiborant  in- 
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Otirenew  is  a  mere  ingenuity  or  irick  of  art,  like 

)  game  or  fashion  of  the  day,  withoub  reality, 

>  meaning!      We    may    ila    so;    and    then, 

laps,  we  shall  also  account  the  science  of  tlieo- 

i  matter  of  words  ;  yet,  as   tliore  is  a 

oity  in  the  theology  of  the  Church,  wliich  those 

H  cannot  communicate,  so  there  is  also  in  the 

fill  creation  of  sublimity  and  beauty  of  which 

,  speaking.      To  many  men  the  very  names 

li  the  science  employs  are  utterly  incompreben- 

To  speak  of  an  idea  or  a  subject  seems  to  be 

J  or  trifling,  and  of  the  views  which  it  opens 

B  us  to  be  childish  extravagance ;  yet  is  it  pos- 

t  that  that  inexhaustible  evolution  and  disposi- 

Q  of  not«s,  80  rich  yet  so  simple,  so  intricate  yet 

b  regulated,  so  >-arious  yet  bo  majestic,  should  be  a 

D  aound  which  is  gone  and  perishes  I     Can  it  be 

',  tboae  mysterious  stirrings  of  hejtrt,  and  keen 

tiona,  and  strange  yearnings  after  we  know  not 

[  awful    impressions  from  we    know  not 

^  ibould  be  wrought  in  us  by  wliat  is  nnsub- 

^•od  comes  and  goes,  and  begins  and  enda 

It  is  not  soj     it  cannot  be.     Nu ;  they 

i  from  some  higher  sphere  ;  they  are  the 

I  of  eternal  harmony  in  the  medium  of 

ffnd ;  they  are  echoes  from   our  Home ; 

voices  of  Angels,  or  the  MoffnificeU  of 

:  living  laws  of  Divine  governance,  or 

I  atCrib'ites ;  something  are   they  besides 

,  which  we   cannot   compass,  which  we 

er,  thougli  mortal  roaji,  and  he  perhaps 
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not  otherwise  distinguished  above  hia  felJowa,  hu 
tlie  power  of  eliciting  them.' 

Hiis  Vfbs  preached  in  the  winter  of  1843,  the  last 
time  he  appeared  in  the  University  pulpit.  His 
parocliial  sermons  had  by  this  time  ueumed  an 
uneasy  tone  which  perplexed  hia  followers  with  fe*r 
of  change.  That  summer  solved  their  doubt.  In 
the  qniet  chapel  of  Littlemore,  which  he  himself  had 
built,  when  all  Oxford  was  absent  during  tfae  long 
vacation,  he  preached  his  last  Anglican  sermon  to 
the  country  people  and  only  a  few  friends,  and 
poured  ftirth  tliat  mournful  and  thrilling  farewell 
to  the  Church  of  Kngland.  The  sermon  is  entitled 
'The  Parting  of  Friends.*  Tiie  text  was  'Man 
goeth  forth  to  his  work  and  his  labour  until  the 
evening.'  He  went  through  all  the  instances  which 
Scripture  records  of  human  affection  sorely  tried, 
reproducing  the  incidents  almost  in  the  very  words 
of  Scripture, — Jacob,  Hagar,  Naomi,  Jonathan  and 
David,  St.  Paul  and  the  elders  of  Ephe^us,  and  last, 
the  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  and  the  '  Behold,  your 
house  is  letl  unto  you  desolate,' — and  then  he  borata 
foitli — 

'  A  lesson,  surely,  and  it  warning  to  us  all,  in 
every  place  where  He  puts  His  name,  to  the  end  of 
time,  lest  we  be  cold  towards  Bis  gifts,  or  unbeliev- 
ing towards  Ills  word,  or  jealous  of  His  workings, 
or  heartless  towards  His  mercies.  ...  0  mother  of 
sainte!  0  school  of  the  wise!  0  nurse  of  the  heroic! 
of  whom  went  forth,  in  whom  have  dwelt  memorabl* 
ntmea  of  old,  to  spread  the  truth  abroad,  or  to 
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J  it  at  home  !  0  tliou,  from 
B  sorroimding  nations  lit  their  lamps  !  0  virgin 
■mI  1  wherefore  dost  thou  now  sit  on  the  ground 
I  keep  tdlenc?,  like  one  of  the  foolish  women  who 
^rere  without  oil  on  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom  t 
AV'here  is  now  the  ruler  iu  Sioti,  and  the  doctor  itt 
_the  Temple,  and  the  ascetic  on  Camiel,  and  the 
aid  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  preacher  in  the 
uket-place  1  Where  are  thy  "  effectual  fervent 
rayors"  offered  la  secret,  and  thy  alms  and  good 
srks  coming  up  as  a  memorial  before  God  t  How 
I  it,  0  imce  holy  place,  that  "  the  land  moumeth, 
r  the  com  is  wasted,  the  new  wine  is  dried  up,  the 
I  languisheth,  becanee  joy  is  withered  away  from 
:a  1"  "  Ala.s  for  the  day  I  how  do  the 
I  groan !  the  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed, 
:  they  have  no  pasture ;  yea,  the  Hocka  aro 
)  desohite."  "  Lebanon  is  ashamed  and  hewn 
;  Sharon  is  like  a  wilderness,  and  Bashan  and 
met  shako  off  their  fruits."  0  my  mother,  whence 
li  this  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  good  things  poured 
thee  and  canst  not  keep  them,  and  bearest 
ron,  yet  darest  not  own  them  1  \Vby  bast  thou 
t  the  skill  to  use  their  services,  nor  the  heart  to 
^JQice  in  their  love  1  How  is  it  that  whatever  is 
1  purpose,  and  tender  or  deep  in  devotion, 
thy  flower  and  thy  promise  falls  from  thy  bosom, 
>  home  within  thine  arms  1  ^^llo  halh 
pot  this  note  upon  thee,  to  have  "  a  miscarrying 
WfMob  and  diy  breasts,"  to  be  strange  to  thine  own 
ieJtt,  and  thine  eye  cruel  to  thy  little  onesi     Thine 
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s  fitting,  or  doing  more  than  sheltering  onr- 
^'I^e^  under  its  shadow.  Let  as  use  it  according  to 
our  meAscr*.  It  is  far  higher  and  wider  than  our 
ne^,  and  il  conceals  our  feelings  while  it  give* 
expression  to  them.  It  i^  sacred  and  heavenly  ;  and 
i:  n^tnuns  and  purifies,  while  it  sanctions  them.  .  .  . 
And  0  TCj  hrvlhren,  O  kind  and  affectionate  hearts, 
0  lovinj  friends,  should  you  know  any  one  whose 
lot  it  hs^  been,  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  iu 
?t-ime  de^-*  to  help  you  thus  to  act ;  if  he  has  ever 
told  ynu  what  you  knew  about  yourselves,  or  what 
you  did  not  know  ;  has  read  to  you  your  wants  and 
feelings,  and  comforted  you  by  the  very  reading ; 
li;V5  nia<le  you  feel  that  there  was  a  higher  life  than 
this  daily  one,  and  a  brighter  world  than  that  you 
siv ;  or  encouraged  you,  or  sobered  you,  or  opened  a 
n'av  to  the  inquiring,  or  soothed   the  perplexed,  if 
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wii*t  Lu  baa  wiid  or  done  haa  ever  mode  you  take 
jaterf«t  in  him,  and  feel  weil-inclined  towards  him, 
renuDiber  such  a  one  in  time  to  come,  though  you 
bd&r  him  not,  and  pray  for  him,  that  in  all  things  he 
may  know  Ood's  will,  and  at  all  times  he  may  be 
rcadjr  to  fulfil  it.' 

Then  followed  the  resignation  of  hie  fellowship, 
diB  retirement  to  Littlemore,  the  withdrawal  even 
from  the  intercourse  of  his  friends,  the  unlnoeing  of 
all  tlve  ties  that  bound  him  to  Oxford,  the  two  years' 
pondering  of  the  et«p  he  was  about  to  take.  And 
■t  lait,  when  in  1 645  be  went  away  to  the  Church  of 
Bone,  he  did  it  by  himself,  making  himself  as  much 
e  respOBMble  only  for  his  own  act,  mi  fol- 
1  b;  bat  one  or  two  young  friends  who  would 
I  kept  back.  Those  who  witnessed  these 
1  knew  that,  if  a  large  following  had  been 
^  be  might,  by  leaving  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
I  years  earlier,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
,  bare  taken  almost  all  the  Sower  of  yonng 
1  with  him,  needed  no  Apologia  to  oonvinoe 
a  of  his  honesty  of  purpose, 
m  these  things,  looking  over  an  interval  of  five- 
i-twenty  years,  how  vividly  comes  back  the 
inembranoe  of  the  aching  blank,  the  awful  panso. 
I  fell  on  Oxford  when  that  voice  had  ceased, 
1  knew  that  we  should  hear  it  no  more.  It 
■  when,  to  one  kneeling  by  night,  in  the  silence 
e  vast  cathedral,  the  great  bell  tolling  solemnly 
ad  has  enddenly  gone  still.  To  many,  no 
,,  the  pauae  was  not  of  long  continuance.    Soon 


^^  I*  bak  tins  wsj  mai  tbt  for  oew  iMcbn^ 
>  to  lbs  (ffe^te  extreme  of 
;  ttae  «Ma  thoM  who  could  not  so 
^  tlw  mm  Uieae  withdrew-  into 
noons  and  evenings,  is 
t,  the  printed  words  of 
AiBBVi  dd  thrill  tfaem  till  tbej 

«qpt  *atak  rest  teus.'     Since  then 

■lay  MMia  ichers  thej  11LS7  ban 

lMt<  hA  m  wetnted  the  eon]  lUu 

Ik 

SKk  WM  t  Dude  b;  that  erentfitl 

tB>  «■  iapnti  iBtvroated  spectators — 

«■  tkow  who  brt^,-  .  on  and  conviction  nera 

kK«  ifzi:e  aloof  from  the  peculiar  tenets  of  High 
''t:~  :<:?:>="-.  be;  who  coald  not  bnt  acknowledge  the 
=i>T»i  q:;;;ieaing  which  resulted  from  the  movemenl, 
i:^i  >he  Eurvelioo^  chuuct^r  of  him  who  was  the 

IV,  Xewmin  himself  leils  us  that  all  the  while 
:r.e  :?-,;#  iad  primaiTr  author  of  that  movement  was 
iv::  ii;  si^hi.  The  Rev.  John  Keble  was  at  a  dis- 
tini,-*  i"r\'iu  Osj'vnl.  in  his  \-icarage  at  Hursley,  there 
living  in  his  own  life,  and  carrying  out  in  his  daily 
*>r\-ii-es  and  parish  mtmstrr,  those  truths  which  he 
h»ti  lirs:  brvugbt  forward,  and  \ewman  had  carried 
out,  in  O-U'ord.  But  though  out  of  sight,  he  waa  not 
out  of  mind.  TTie  Christian  Year  was  in  the  handi 
iif  ei-ert-  one,  even  the  youngest  undergraduate. 
Besides  its  more  intrinsic  qualities,  the  tone  of  it 
blended  well  with  the  sentiment  which  the  venerable 
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Kspect  of  the  old  city  awakened.  It  used  to  be 
pleasing  to  try  and  ideotiiy  amid  the  scenery  around 
Oxford  some  of  the  spota  from  which  were  drawn 
ihoae  descriptions  of  nature  with  which  the  poems 
are  inlaid.  During  these  years  tlie  poet-priest's 
figure  was  but  seldom  aeon  in  the  streets  of  Oxford, 
— only  when  some  great  question  affecting  the 
Church,  some  discussion  of  Ko.  90,  or  trial  of  Mr. 
Ward,  liad  simimoned  Convocation  together.  Once, 
if  my  memory  serres,  1  remember  to  have  seen  him 
in  the  University  puipit  at  St.  Mary's,  but  his  voice 
was  not  strong,  and  did  not  reach  many  of  the 
audience.  His  service  to  his  party  had  lain  in 
another  direction.  It  was  he  who,  by  his  character, 
liad  first  awakened  a  new  tone  of  sontiotent  in 
Oxford,  and  attracted  to  himself  whatever  else  was 
like-minded-  He  had  sounded  the  first  note  wliich 
woke  that  sentiment  into  action,  and  embodied  it  in 
a  party.  He  had  kept  up,  though  from  a  distance, 
Hympathetic  intercourse  with  the  chief  actors,  coun- 
selled and  encouraged  them.  Above  all,  he  gave 
I>oetiy  to  the  movement,  and  a  poetic  aspect.  Pol- 
emics by  themselves  are  dreary  work.  They  do  not 
touch  the  springs  of  young  hearts.  But  he  who,  in 
the  midst  of  any  line  of  tliought,  unlocks  a  fountain 
of  genuine  poetry,  does  more  to  humanize  it,  and 
win  for  it  a  way  to  men's  affections,  than  he  who 
writes  a  hundred  volumes,  however  able,  of  contpa 
veisy.  Without  disparagement  to  the  patristic  And 
other  learning  of  the  party,  the  two  permAnenl 
monuments  of  genius  which  it  has  bequeathed  to 
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I  England  may    be    said    to    be    Xewiuaii's  Pandiial 

I  SerTtuma,  and  Keble'a  Christian  Y&iT. 

All  tbat  was  known  of  Keble  at  that  time  Ui 
the  outer  world  of  Oxford  was  vague  and  scanty. 
The  few  facts  bare  added  are  taken  from  what  has 
since  been  made  public  by  two  of  hia  most  attached 
friends,  Sir  John  Coleridge  and  Dr.  Newman,  tbe 
former  in  his  beautiful  letters,  memorial  of  Keble,  ^• 
the  latter  in  his  Apologia.     Yet  these  facte,  though  * 

few,  are  well  worthy  of  att«ntion,  both  becaoae  ^s 
Keble's  character  is  more  than  his  poetry,  and  ^^fl 
because  bis  poetry  can  only  be  rightly  undctslood  4^| 
in  the  light  of  hia  character.  For  there  is  no  port  ^^1 
whose  poetiy  ia  more  trnly  on  image  of  tbe  mw  ** 
himself,  both  in  his  inner  nature  and  in  his  outward  ^^ 
circumstances. 

His  father,  whoso  name  tlie  poet  bora,  ww  a  .**  * 
countij  clergyman,  vicar  of  Coin  St.  Aldwyni,  in  M^MJA 
Gloucestershire,  but  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  .  J^- 
and  in  which  the  poet  was  bom,  was  at  Fwrfottl,  ._i»d. 
three  miles  distant  from  the  cure.  John  was  tbr  ^m^^* 
second  child,  and  elder  son  of  a  fiunily  which  con-  —M^^- 
dated  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Hia  molher,«~»— -fi 
Sarah  Maule,  was,  as  I  have  heard,  of  Scotlish*"*^^^!' 
extraction.  The  father,  who  lived  till  his  nineti««h«=*-*'' 
year,  was  a  man  of  no  common  ability.  Of  him  hi^  *-»" 
son,  we  are  told,  'always  spoke  not  only  with  iht^^^^* 
love  of  a  son,  but  with  the  profoundest  reverence  fo^^^^ 
his  goodne^  and  wisdom.'  It  would  seem  that  thi^-^" 
was  one  of  the  few  clerical  homes  in  England  'nc-r^^ 
which  the  opinions,  traditions,  and  peculiar  piety  o 


RonjurorB  lived  on  into  the  present  century. 
TnJike  most  sons  diatinguiehed  for  ability,  Jolin 
ttble  never  outgrew  the  period  of  absolute  tiliat 
tvereuce,  never  questioned  a  single  opinion  or  pre- 
EOBfsuon  which  he  had  imbibed  from  hia  father. 
me  of  his   less   reverential   companions   used  to 

c  that  this  was  an  intellectual  loss  ia  him. 
The  father's  ability  and  Bchokrstiip  are  proved 
y  his  having  himself  educated  bis  son,  and  sent  him 
>  to  Oxford  BO  well  prepared,  th&t  at  the  age  of 
I  he  gained  a  Corpus  scbolarship,  an  honour 
hich  seems  to  have  then  held  the  same  place  in 
■uversity  estimation  that  Batliol  scholarsliips  have 
g  lield  and  still  bold.  This  strictly  home  train- 
1^  in  the  quiet  of  a  Gloucestershire  parsonage, 
1  in  the  very  heart  of  rural  England,  under  a 
oof  where  the  old  High  Chnrch  tradition  lived  on, 
fepding  with  what  was  best  in  modem  piety,  makes 
'  felt  in  every  line  the  poet  wrote.  On  all 
aiids  one  hears  it  said  that  there  is  no  education 
3te  that  of  one  of  the  old  English  pubUc  schools. 
W  th*  great  run  of  ordinary  boys,  whether  quick- 
pitMd  and  competitive,  or  Inzy  and  self-indulgent. 
I  may  bo  so ;  but  for  natures  of  finer  texture,  for 
1  hoyn  who  have  a  decided  and  original  bias,  how 
uA  ia  tliere  that  the  rough  handling  of  a  public 
mI  would  ruthlessly  crush  I  From  all  the  better 
Bblic  echools  coarse  bullying,  I  know,  has  dis- 
ppCAred ;  fant  for  peculiarity  of  any  kind,  for  what- 
Tdoee  not  conform  itself  to  the  '  tymnt  tradition  ' 
k  manly  and  strughtforward  one  I  admit — they 
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iiare  bnt  little  tolerance.     If  Keble  had  occe 

imbib  be  public  school  spirit,  The  Christian  Year 
would  uibber  never  have  been  written  at  all,  or  it 
would  have  been  written  otherwise  than  it  is. 

If  he  was  foi  liis  boy-education  at 

home,  he  was  i  the  college  which 

he  entered  anu  tie  met  there.     It  i« 

the  happinesB  ol  .  a  young  man  can 

command  just  t  lent,  and  as    mucli 

society   aa  he  the   kind   that  he 

I  pleases.     All  rei  i  life  will  remember 

the  picture  there  di  Scholara'  Comuuni 

<  Room  at  Corpus,  by  v±.^  last  eurvirors,  the 

I  venerable  Sir  J.  Coleridge.     Ue  tells  us  that,  when 
'  Keble  came  into  residence,  early  in  1807,  it  was  bat 
a  small  society,  numbering  only  about  twenty  under- 
graduat«  scholars,  and  these  rather  under  the  nsual 
age,  who  lived  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  each 
other.     The  Bachelor  scholars  readed  and  lived  en- 
tirely with    the    undergraduates.      Two  of  Keble'sl 
chief   friends   among    the    Corpus    scholars,  though  j 
younger  in  academic  standing  than  himself,  were'* 
Coleridge  (afterwards  Judge  Coleridge)  and  Arnold.  |l 
Keble  indeed  must  have  already  graduated  before 
.Arnold  came  into   residence.     Besides   these  were 
many  other  men  distinguished  in  their  day  in  the 
Tniversity,  but  less  known  to  the  outer  world     It 
«-as  a  stirring  time  when  Keble  was  an  undeigra- 
ihiate.     Within   the   University  the  first  wakening 
after  lonir  slumber  had  begun,  and  competitions  for 
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hoDoun  had  been  juat  established.     From  without 

jtvwa  of  the  great  Peninsular  battles  was  from  time 

to  lime  arriving.     Scott's  trumpet-blaata  of  poetry 

.  vera  ttiniDg  jronng  hearts.     In  Corpus  Common 

.  «8  elseffhere,   the  Peninsular  battles  were 

;  over  again,  and/ihe  classical  and  romantic 

I  of  poetry  were  vehemently  discussed^  And 

these  more    exciting    Bubjects,   the    young 

mtar  Coleridge  would    insinuate   the  stiller  and 

r  tones  of  Wordsworth's  lyrical  ballads,  which, 

I Hwn  bat  little  known,  he  had  beard  of  from  his 

I  ancle    the   poet.      These    two,    Scott    and    Words- 

I  vorth,   were  to  the  end  Keble's  first  favourites  of 

I  tantemparary  poets,  and  chiefly  moulded  bia  taste 

I  style.     Most  of  the  Ecbolara  were  high  Tories 

Church   and   State,  ^^reat   respecters  of  things 

:  none,  no  doubt,  more  so  than  Reble. 

I  great  questioner  of  the  prevMlin^  creeil  was| 

nold,  who  often  brought  down  on  his  own  head  I 

!  eoDceoitrated  arguments  of  the  whole  Common  | 

But    youth's  genial  warmth  healed   these 

idnate  disputes,  aa,  alas  !  the  same  contro- 

1  not  be  healed  when  taken  up  by  the 

uts  at  a  lat«r  day.     In  that  kindly  at- 

S  Eeble's  affectionate  nature  expanded  as  a 

r  in  the  sun.     His  was  a  temperament  to  drink 

;ply  whatever  there  was  of  finest  influence  in 

i.     No  doubt  the  learning  he  there  gained  was 

hiag  to  him,  but  far  more  was  the  vision  of  the 

ty  herself,  *  with  high  aisle,  and  solemn  cloister. 

among  groves,   green   meadows,   and   calm 
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1  tko  jvat^  &ieiulalu|»  wbicli 
^fc"— ".  ue  vhat  tnade  OxEonJ 
,  tine  <HM  q>ot  in  &ig- 
S  of  th«  nation '  dod 
I  to  have  been 
an  w  in  after  yeus. 
If  he  nude  at  Oxford 
a  most  iostaaoM  with 
ij  regarded  him  maj 
lis  brotlMir  sdioUr  at 
ire  jean'  friend^p 
»ld  »y  of  him,  *  It 
hia  nature,  reanark- 
^\'\f  even  in  Hi  acuo.p.  i  da)^  thai  lov«  for 

him  was  alwars  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  rererence 
— T*rer?nce  ihat  did  not  make  the  love  less  tender, 
and  iove  thai  did  but  add  intensity  to  the  reverence.' 
In  Easier  lertn  1810,  Keble  obtained  double  first 
class  hi>QOurs,  and  this  success  was  soon  afterwards 
followed  hy  another  sltU  greater — Ids  election  to  an 
Oriel  iVllowship.  The  Oriel  Common  Room  num- 
bered among  it*  Fellows,  then  and  for  some  time 
ajtenrards.  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  Oxford. 
for  mental  power  and  originality.  Copleston,  Davi- 
s^lu,  AMialely,  ihen  belonged  to  it,  and  were  among 
Keble"s  electors.  Arnold,  Sewman,  Pusey,  soon  | 
afterwards  followed  as  Fellows  of  the  same  college. 
■  Round  the  fire  of  the  Oriel  Common  Room,'  we  are 
toUL  ■  there  were  learned  and  able,  not  rarely  subtle 
and  disputatious  conversations,  in  which  this  lad  of 
nineteen  was  called  to  take   hia  part.     Amid  these 
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lie  BomeUmea  yearned  for  tlie  more  easy,  yet  not 
nnintvllectu&l,  society  of  bis  old  friends  &t  Corpus.' 
He  found,  no  donbt,  that  undergraduate  days  are 
1  congenial  to  warm  friendahips  than  the  higlily 
nreGed  atmosphere  of  an  intellectual  Common  Boom. 
Where  men  touch  chiefly  by  the  head,  ihey  find  that 
this  is  the  seat  aa  frequently  of  a  repulsive  as  of  an 
■ttncdve  force.  While  he  was  an  undeigraduale, 
tud  during  the  early  days  of  his  fellowship,  he  wrote 
>  good  many  beautiful  little  poems,  which  surviving 
Ifriends  still  possess,  and  the  year  after  his  election  to 
Oriel  he  gained  the  Uaiversity  prizes  for  the  English 
Mad  I^tin  eesay. 

The  tDt«ryal  from  1810  to  1815  he  spent  in  Oriel, 
Ikking  part  in  college  tuition,  and  acting  as  an  ex- 
i  tlie  Degree  Schools.     Was  it  some  time 
during  these  years,  or  at  a  later  date,  that  the  in- 
lent  recorded  by  Dr.  Newman  took  place  1  '  When 
e  day  I  was  walking  in  High  Street,  with  my  dear 
fekriiwt  friend,  with  what  eagerness  did  he  cry  out, 
"  There 's  Reble  1 "  and  with  what  awe  did  I  look  at. 
Then  at  another  time  I  heard  a  Master  of 
Aita  of  my  college  give  an  account,  bow  he  had  just 
1  had  occasion  to  introduce  himself  on  some  busi- 
s  to  Keblo,  and  how  gentle,  courteous,  and  unaf- 
1  Keble  had  been,  so  as  almost  to  put  bim  out 
lancfl.     Then,  too,  it  was  reported,  truly  or  i 
klaely,  how  a  rising  man  of  brilliant  reputation,  the  1 
msent  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Milman,  admired  and  I 
oved  him,  adding  that  somehow  he  was  strangely  I 
tnlike  any  one  else.' 
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^^^ 

In  1815  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  the  foUowin        -I- 

year  Priest ;  soon  afterwards  he  left  the  pDivereil)     ^- 

and  never  again  permanently  res 

ided  there.    He  ha^^— ^ 

chosen  the  calling  of  a  clergyman,  and  though  withii^c  -» 

that  field  other  paths  more  gratifying  to  ambition  kjC>I 

open  to  him,  he  turned  aside  from  them,  and  gavf^^^ 

himself  to  parochial  work   as  the   serion^  employ-  ~"*- 

ment  of  his  life.     ""  Tifl«.n«.  h;<^ 

iatfaer's  curate,  m-i—^-^ 

lived  with  him  ai                         | 

ged  in  this  duty  foiw  ■^='f 

twenty  years,  mt 

Ids  rare  aboence  or*  -^f 

restraint  of  amb 

might  have  iteeme.tJ-**' 

natural  or  even  r 

atified  it,  was  qnitoJ-^* 

in  keeping  with 

I  character.      'Th^»-*'* 

Church,'  says  Sir 

hehadddibemldr«:*J 

chosen  to  be  his  p                       1 

le  desired  to  foUow«<^' 

out  that  in  a  conn 

and  scarcely  placec 

fvel,  the  affectionalei^'^*" 

discharge  of  his  dntii                    i 

md  brother.     Ulk-^-**- 

lt?mporary  calls  of  duty  ia,  — 

Uegeandnniymity.  .-^ey- 

for  a  time  and  at  interrals  diverted  him  (he  was 
Public  Examiner  from  1821  to  1823);  buthealwaya 
kept  these  outlines  in  view,  and  as  the  occasion 
passed  away,  reverted  to  them  with  the  permanent 
devotion  of  his  heart.  Traces  of  this  feeling  may  be 
found  again  and  again  in  The  Christian  Year.' 

This  book  was  first  given  to  the  world  on  the  23d 
of  June  1827,  when  Keble  was  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year.  This,  the  great  work  of  his  life,  which  will 
keep  his  name  fresh  in  men's  memoty  when  all  else 
that  he  has  done  shall  be  forgotten,  had  been  the 
silent  gathering  of  years.     Single  poems  had  been  in 
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hia  biends'  hands  at  least  as  early  as  1819.  Tlkey 
had  urged  him  to  complete  t^e  series,  and  by  182T 
Ibis  WM  dona  No  reconl  of  the  exact  time  when 
rach  poem  waa  written  has  yet  appeared.  I  should 
imagioe  that  more  of  tliera  were  composed  at  Fair- 
ford  than  at  Oxford,  The  discuBsion  and  critJcifim 
lutunil  to  a  DCiiYeroity  are  not  generally  favourable 
to  poetic  creation  of  any  kind,  least  of  all  to  so  medi- 
totiTe  a  etrain  as  that  of  Keble.  But  it  may  have  been 
-Ihal  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  was  '  anlilie  any 
one  else.'  It  was  only  at  the  ui^ent  entreaty  of  his 
fricoda  Uiat  he  published  the  little  book.  He  was 
not  anxiooB  about  poetic  fame,  and  never  thought 
Ihat  theee  poems  would  eecure  it.  His  own  pluu 
wa«  '  to  go  on  improving  the  series  all  his  life,  and 
loiTe  it  to  come  out,  if  judged  useful,  only  when  he 
thould  be  fairly  out  of  the  way.'  Had  this  plan 
been  acted  on,  how  many  thousands  would  have  been 
defrsaded  of  the  soothing  delight  these  poems  have 
ministered  to  them!  But  even  those  who  most 
■tnmgly  connselled  the  publication  Utile  dreamt 
vbst  a  destiny  was  in  store  for  that  little  book.  Of 
caurae,  if  the  author  had  kept  it  by  him  he  might 
here  smoothed  away  some  of  its  defects,  but  who 
knows  how  much  it  might  have  lost  too  in  the  pro- 
teat  T  *  No  one,'  we  are  told,  '  knew  its  literary  short- 
raminga  better  than  the  author  himselt  Wisely,  and 
not  in  pride,  or  through  indolence,  ho  abandoned  the 
attempt  at  second-hand  to  amend  this  iuharmonioua 
line,  or  that  imperfect  rhyme,  or  the  instances  here 
and    there   in  which   his   idea   may  be   somewhat 
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obscurely  expressed.  Wordsworth's  fwute  ] 
sense  recognised  such  faults ;  yet  the  book  wh  his  | 
delight.'  Probably  it  was  a  wise  resolve, 
emeadation  of  poetry  long  after  it«  first  composition 
rans  the  mk  of  spoiling  it.  The  author  hss  to  take 
up  in  one  mood  vhat  was  origin&Uy  conceived  iu 
anotlier.  His  firet  warm  feeling  of  the  sentiment  baa 
gone  cold,  and  he  cannot  at  a  later  time  revive  it. 
This  is  true  of  all  poetry,  more  especially  of  tliM 
which  deals  with  subtle  and  evanescent  emotions 
which  can  never  perhaps  recur  exactly  in  the  suns 
fonn.  Once  only  in  a  lifetime  may  he  succeed  in 
catching 

'  Thota  brief  uniaons,  which  oa  tb«  bruD 
One  toDB  that  Derei  cvi  recur  lui  C«t, 
Oa«  If  cent  Devir  to  ntntn  agaiD.' 

In  1833  Keble  was  appointed  Professor  of  Poetry 

I  at  Oxford.    The  Statutes  then  required  the  Profeasor   ' 
to  give  two  or  three  lectures  a  year  in  Latin.     The  J 
ancient  language  was  required  to  be  spoken  from  tbis  I 
chair  longer  than  from  any  other,  probably  from  fea 
of  the  trash  men  might  talk  If  fairly  unmuziled.} ' 
However  prudent  this  may  have  been  when  a  meivly 
average  functionary  hold  the  cbair,  it  is  greatly  to  bo 
regretted  that  when  it  was  filled  by  a  true  poet,  who 
was  intent  on  speaking  the  secret  of  his  own  art,  h«   ; 
should  have  been  so  formidably  weighted.     The  pre- 
sent' g^tVed  occnpanl  of  that  chair  has  fortunately 
been  act  free,  and  has  vindicated  the  newly  aeqiured  j 


b  by  enrichiiig  our  literature  with  the  finest 
rlical  criticism  it  has  received  since  the  days  of  * 
^dge.  But  Keble  had  to^vork  in  tranunela. 
e  the  laet  man  to  rebel  against  any  limitations 
d  by  the  wisdom  or  uowisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
ly  he  buckled  himself  to  the  task  of  traoBlat- 
I  well-rounded  Latin  periods  his  cheriehed 
tODgbta  on  his  own  favourite  subject  Of  the  theory 
f  poetiy  embodied  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  pab- 
riiod  lectures,  something  may  yet  be  satd.  The 
ijttia  is  easy  and  unconstrained,  the  thought  original 
and  raggefitire ; — a  great  contrast  to  the  more  than 
Cieeronian  paragraphs  of  bis  predecessor  Copleeton. 
briatliog  as  thoy  do  to  a  mairel  with  epigramnmtic 
L«tinity,  but  uuilemejith  that  containing  little  that 
b  not  commouplnca 

m  was  another  duty  which  fell  to  Keble  as 
SOT  of  Poetry,— to  choose  the  subject  for  the 
1  Prize  Poem  at  Oxford,  to  adjudicate  along 
otben  the  prize  to  the  best  of  the  poems  given  in, 

0  look  over  and  suggest  corrections  In  the  verses 
■  neoeesful  competitor.     Of  all  these  winners  of 

e  Prize  one  only  has  described  his  inter 

e,  but  he  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 

ly,  who  gained  the  Newdigale  Prize  in, 

IS37,  with  his  beautiful    poem   on  'The 

'  thus  describes  bis  first  meeting  with  Eeble. 

B  Dean's  kind  leave  I  give  it  in  his  own  words, 

1  Irom  his  paper  on  Keble,  now  published  in 
I  on  Cfwrch  attd  State : — '  Tliere  are  still  living 

•  wUh  wtuim  his  discfaaige  of  one  of  bis  duties 
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left  a  far  livelier  recolleclion  thau  Ms  Latm  b 
It  was  part  of  bU  office  to  correct  the  poema  which  I 
during   his  tenure    of  it    obtained    the   Newdigat«a 
Prize.     One  of  these  young  authors  atill  retains  m 
fresh  and   so  characteristic  a  remembrance  of  1 
intercourse  with  the  Professor,  even  then  venerahl 
in  liis  eyes,  that  it  may  be  worth   recording, 
recalls,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  thi- 
quiet  kindness  of  manner,  the  bright  twinlcling  eye 
illumimiting  that  otherwise  inexpressive  countenance, 
which  greeted  the  bashful  student  on  his  entrance 
into    the    Professor's    presence.       One    touch    after 
another  was  givea  to  the  juvenile  verses,  substitntiDg 
for  this  or  that  awkward  phrase  graceful  turns  ( ' 
ejtpreesion  all  his  own  : — - 

"lathena  spot  wharsearth'a  Jim  ilayfi'^Affallii,' 

has  the  delicate  colour  of  Th'  Christian  i'ear  all  over.  | 
In  adding  the  expression 

"When  abide,  *ir,  teatfrt" — 
he  dwelt  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  keenest  critis  o 
the  curiouB  subtlety  of  language,  by  which  "  WKt«r" 
snggests  all  that  is  prosaic,  and  "  waters  "  all  that  is 
poetical. 

"ThabMTgDBkll  gloom,  tbt  atariid  tarlh  ill  critnii" 
how  powerfully  does   this  embody  the   exhaustion 
of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  I     "  The  iloritd 
Sphinx,"  "  India's  ocean-fiooda ;"  how  vivid  are  tl 
glances  at  the  phenomena  of  the  East ! 
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bow  thoroughly  here  ib  Southey's  language  caught 
from  the  "Curse  of  Kehama;"  bow  thoroughly,  too, 
the  Jndslo  &s  contrasted  with  the  CbiiBtian  Advent  [ 
And  it  may  be  added,  though  not  directly  bearing 
on  the  present  topic,  how  delighted  was  his  youthful 
hearer  to  perceive  the  sympathetic  warmth  with 
which,  at  a  certain  point  in  the  poem,  he  said,  "  All, 
surely  this  waa  suggested  by  Dr.  Arnold's  sermon  on 
•  The  Egyptians  whom  ye  have  seen  to-day,  ye  shall 
see  no  more  agMn  for  ever.' "  This  allusion  was  the 
more  fell  as  showing  his  recollection  of  the  friend  I 
from  whom  at  that  time  he  was  so  strangely  alienated.'  I 

In  ft  footnote  Dean  Stanley  adds  that  '  on  glancing 
at  a  note  to  this  poem,  which  cited  from  Tennyson's 
"  Palace  of  Art,"  bnt  without  naming  the  poet,  the  line 

"  Who  shuta  love  out  sball  Iw  sliui  out  from  loTe," 
Keble  remarked  "  Shakespeare."     The  Laureate  will 
for^ve  this  ignorance  of  bis  early  fame  in  considera- 
tion of  the  grandeur  of  the  comparison.' 

In  this  vivid  description  one  thing  Dean  Stanley 
has  refrained  from  giving,  the  '  certain  point  in  his 
poem '  which  Keble  recognised  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Arnold's  sermon.  But  the  lines  are  too  good  to  be 
thus  passed  over.  Taking  the  view  of  the  Gipsii-s 
as  having  had  their  original  home  in  Bgypt,  the 
thought  occurs  to  the  young  poet,  that  they  and  the 
Jews  during  their  Egyptian  sojourn  must  have  met. 
AnA  then  he  bursts  into  these  fine  lines,  full  of  bis 
own  pictorial  genins : 


Witli  alight  interruptioDs  Keble  continued  to  liva 
with  his  father  at  Fairford,  and  to  assiat  him  aa  hts 
curate  tUl  1835.  '  In  that  year  this  tie  waa  broken. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  it  the  venerable  otil 
man,  who  to  the  last  retained  the  full  use  of  hk 
faculties,  waa  taken  to  his  rest ;  and  before  the  «nd 
of  it  Keble  became  the  Vicar  of  Hursley,  and  Uie 
husband  of  Miss  Charlotte  Clarke,  aecond  daughter 
of  an  old  college  friend  of  his  father's,  who  wa 
cumbent  of  a  pariah  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Furfurd. 
This  was  the  happy  settlement  of  his  life.  For  him- 
self he  had  now  no  imgratified  wish,  and  the  bonds 
then  tied  were, loosened  only  by  death.' 

Only  two  years  before  Keble  left  Fairford,  and  at 
I  the  very  time  when  he  entered  on  his  Poetry  Pro- 
I  fessorship,  began  what  is  called  Uie  Oxford  Movement 
Of  this,  Dr.  Newman  t«lls  us,  Keble  was  the  real 
author.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  back,  and  see  bow  it 
arose,  and  what  it  umed  at.  With  what  feelings 
Newman,  when  an  undergradnate,  looked  at  Keblo, 
we  have  seen.  Some  years  afterwards,  it  must  have 
.been  in  1819  or  1820,  Newman  was  elected  to  tho 
iOriel  Fellowship  which  Arnold  vacated.  Of  (hat 
time  he  thus  writes : — '  I  had  to  haateo  to  tha 
Tower  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  all  tlie  Fel 
lows.  1  bore  it  till  Keble  took  my  band,  and  then 
felt  so  abashed  and  unworthy  of  the  honour  done  me, 
that  I  seemed  quite  deairoua  of  sinking  into  the 
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•'■-II  the  first  name  1  hod  heui'l 
11^  iiTiicc  rather  than   adroirntion 

11  '  ivfonl.'     This  waa  probably  tho 

^  ■  ■>    two.     'Wien  I  was  elected 

N««fman  continues.  '  KeMe  waa 
1  ho  waa  shy  of  me  for  years,  in 
ijiarks  I  bore  upoa  me  of  the 
-('■•ral    schools.       Hurrell    Fronde 
'"  .1.1  .ibout  1828.     It  is  one  of  bis 

*"  I  n  his  Kemaina  ;  "  If  I  waa  ever 

'    Ji  '.d  I  had  ever  done,  I  should  say 
(  I '  Kuble  and  Newman  to  understAnd 

lb  '     '  '  I'bo  friendship  thus  cemented  waF4  to 

^ii.fiil  of  results  for  England. 
iiatunUly  occurs  to  ask  how  far  is  J'Ae  Christian 
iilcntitied  with  the  principles  of  the  Tractarian 
On  the  one  hand,  The  Christian  Year 
publiahvd  in  1827  ;  the  movement  did  not  begin 
|8S3.  The  former,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded 
any  wa.y  a  child  of  the  latter.  And  this  ac- 
for  what  has  often  been  remarked,  how  little 
lyMolitf  Tractarian  teaching  appears  in  these 
iQb  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
which,  in  a  season  of  quiet,  when  con- 
st a  lull,  shaped  out  of  its  own  musings 
Chriitian  Year,  would,  when  confronted  with 
tendencies,  and  forced  into  a  dogmatic 
find  its  true  expression  in  the  Tractarian 
Keble  was  by  nature  a  poet,  living  by  in- 
not  by  reasoning ;  intnitioa  bom  of,  fed  by. 
■ffocUon,  tradition,  devout  religion.   His  whole 
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being  leaned  on  authority.  ■  Keble  was  a  man  whc_ 
guided  himself,'  says  Dr.  Newman,  'and  fonned  li!= 
judgments,  not  by  processes  of  reason,  by  inquiry  oa 
argument,  but,  to  use  the  word  in  a  broad  sense,  hj- 
authority.'  And  by  authority  in  its  broad  sense  Iie?^»  • 
means  conscience,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  antiiiuity^,  ~^'t 
words  of  t!ie  wise,  hereditary  lessons,  ethical  tniths..^  -^^ 
historical  memories.  *  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  felt^^X  -'>' 
ever  happier  when  he  could  speak  and  act  nnder-^  *f 
some  such  primary  and  external  sanction  ;  and  could -^^d 
nao  ailment  mainly  as  a  means  of  reconuncnding  01 — ^T'^ 
explidnjng  what  had  claims  on  his  reception  prior  to  ^c** 
proof.  What  he  hated  instinctively  was  heresy,  in-  —  -•1 
subordination,  resistance  to  things  established,  claiuii^^  " 
of  independence,  disloyalty,  innoTadon,  a  critical  or-^^^l 
censorious  spirit.'  Keble  then  lived  by  authority.  .»'^''' 
and  hated  the  dispositions  that  oppose  it  There  is  ^^-^ 
a  temper  of  mind  which  lives  by  denying  anthoritj:  ^^^J 
— a  temper  whose  essence,  of  at  least  whoso  bad  side,  .v^^ 
is  to  foster  these  very  dispositiona  which  he  hated  — '■ 
With  that  tone  of  mind  and  the  men  possessed  by  il   -^^ 

sooner  or  later  he  must  needs  have  come  into  ool- 

lision.     For  such  a  collision,  Oxford  did  not  mat    -^^H 
materials.  ^^M 

During  Keble'e  time  of  residence,  and  after  be     ^| 
went  down,  the  University  had  been  awakening  £raan 
n  long  torpor,  and  entering  on  a  new  era.    >The 
march  of  the  mind,'  as  it  was  called,  was  led  by  a  , 

number  of  active-minded  and  able  men,  whose  chief 
rallying-point  was  Oriel  Common  Room,  whoee  bc« 
reprfisentative  was  Whately.      These  men  liad  set 


uvea  to  raiee  the  standard  of  tt'aching  and 

I  in  the  Colleges,  and   in   the  University. 

re  the  University  Eefonnera  of  their  day. 

lun  Oxford,  when  first  aronsiug  itself  from 

g  intellectual  slnmber,  owed  much.     As  they  had 

I  aim,  to    raise  the  intellectual  standard, 

f  vere  naturally  much  thrown  together,  and  be- 

1  the  celebrities  of  the  place.     Those  who  did 

t  belong  to  their  party  thought  them  not  free  from 

la  of  reason,'  an  expression  then,  as  now,  derided 

f  those  who  think  themselves  intellectual,  but  not 

e  leas  on  that  account  covering  a  real  meaning.     It 

^  as  it  has  been  called, '  the  moral  malady '  which 

bSMts  thoM  vho  live  maiuly  by  inteU_f^.    Men  who 

emld  not  in  heart  go  along  with  them  thought  they 

Ubeny   of  thought  into   presumption  and 

itJonalism.     They  seemed  to  submit  the  things  of 

Eith  too  much  to  humau  judgment,  and  to  seek  to 

nit  tboii-  religious  belief  by  their  own  powers  of 

mding.    They  seemed  then,  as  now,  '  to  lialve 

)  gosjiel  of  God's  grace,'  accepting  the  morality, 

1,  if  not  rejecting,  yet  making  little  of  the  superb 

1  truths  out  of  which  that  morality  springs. 

iaiHi  at  least  was  the  judgment  of  their  opponents. 

I  tbe  presence  of  men  of  this  stamp,  energetic  but 

hard,  upright  but  not  over  humble  or  reverent,  a  man 

of  deep  religious  seriousness,  like  Keble,  instinctively 

,'^nnk  into  himself.'     'He  was  young  in  years  wheji 

1  became  a  University  celebrity,  and  younger  in 

^ind.     He  had  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  a  child 

e  had  few  sympathies  with  the  intellectual  party. 
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wlio  aiuoerelf  welcomed  him  as  a  lirilliiuit  apDcinum 
of  young  Oxford,  He  iabtinctivoly  ahut  up  befotfl 
literary  display,  and  pomp,  and  dommhneaa,  faults 
which  will  alway  beset  academical  notabilities.  He 
did  not  respond  to  their  advances.     "  Poor  Kebic," 

1  Hiurell  Froude  used  gravely  to  say,  "  he  was  aakM 
to  join  the  ariatocracy  of  talent,  but  he  aoun  foond 

'his  own  level."  He  went  into  the  country,  but  he 
did  not  lose  Ms  place  in  the  minds  of  men  becauiie 
he  was  out  of  sight.'  It  could  not  be  that  Keble 
and  these  men  could  really  be  in  harmony, — Uiey, 
'sons  of  Aufklainng,*  men  of  mere  understanding,. 
bringing  all  things  to  the  one  touchstone  of  logic 
and  common-sense,  and  coutent  with  this;  hi«, 
child  of  futh,  with  more  than  half  his  nature  in  the 
unseen,  and  looking  at  things  visible  mainly  as  tbny 
shadow  forth  and  reveal  the  invisible.  They  repre- 
sented two  opposite  sides  of  human  nature,  sides  in 
all  but  some  rare  instances  antagonistic,  ami  nevei 
seemingly  more  antagonistjc  than  now.  Dr.  Arnold, 
indeed,  though  belonging  in  the  main  to  the  schouL 

I  of  liberalism,  combined  with  it  more  leli^oue  wumlh 
than  was  common  in  bis  own  party.  It  is  thii  nniua 
of  qualities,  generally  thought  incompatible,  which 
perhaps  was  the  main  secret  of  his  great  inllitciia. 
But  the  combination  which  vraa  almost  unique  in 
himself,  he  can  hardly  be  said,  by  his  exsaiple,  u> 
have  rendered  more  easy  for  Ids  followers  in  eh* 
present  day. 

Tlje  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  trying  aml-pcf- 
plexiug  time  for  Keble.     With  tJie  opponents  of  ibe 
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in  Oxford,  ihe  old  Tory  party  of  Churcb 

,  he  hail  no  eympathy.     He  saw  that  they 

nciple  of  growth  in  them,  that  their  only 

I  to  keep  things  as  they  were.   His  sympathy 

:  the  old  Catholic  religion,  that  feeling  which  had 

ule  him  say  in  The  Christian  Vtar, 

'  Speak  gemtly  ol  our  niter's  fill,' 

uld  natumlly  make  him  wish  to  see  Catholic  dis- 
I  removed.  But  then  he  disliked  both  the 
ten  by  whom,  and  the  arguments  hy  which,  Eman- 
ipfttion  was  supported.  He  would  rather  have  not 
ten  the  thing  done  at  all,  than  done  by  tho  hands 
t  Wfaiggeiy.  A  few  yeara  more  brought  on  the 
risia,  Che  inevitable  colliuon.  The  Earl  Grey  Ad- 
dniatration,  flushed  with  their  great  I^brm  victory, 
ttii  on  to  lay  hands  on  the  English  Church,  thai 
Ifaurch  which  for  centuries  had  witlistoud  thu  \Mugs. 
Hifiy  made  their  attack  on  the  weakest  point,  the 

b  Church,  and  suppressed  ten  of  its  bishoprics. 

a  might  seem  to  be  but  a  email  matter  in  itself, 
at  it  was  an  indication  of  more  behind.  Lord  Grey 
td  told  the  Bishops  to  set  their  house  iu  order, 
Ikd  bis  party  generally  spoke  of  the  Church  as  the 
me  creature  of  the  State,  which  they  might  do 
rjib  as  they  pleased.  The  Church  must  be  liberal- 
ted,  those  last  fangs  must  be  pulled  which  hod  so 
iten  proved  troublesome  lo  "Whiggeij-  This  was  too 
Uich  for  Keblc.  It  touched  him  to  the  quick,  ajid 
udc  him  feel  that  now  the  time  was  come  when  he 
mst  speak  and  act.     By  nature  he  was  no  politician 
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nur  controversialist.  He  disliked  the  strife  of  tongaeB.— 
But  he  was  a  mau ;  he  had  deep  religious  conric — 
tions;  and  to  change  what  was  aacient  and  catholics 
in  the  Church  was  to  touch  the  apple  of  his  eye.  - 


When  he  looked  tc 
help  in  them.  T 
nothing  to  opposi' 
theories.  The  BL 
stightingly  of  apost 
Was  the  Establisb 
on  which  the  Cli 
young  friends  thoi 
first  found  utterance 


Tory  party  he  saw  no-* 
^saire  spirit  they  had  J 
■n  Church  and  State* 
-e  helpless,  and  Gpoke« 
iou  and  the  nonjurora.  - 
le,  then,  the  only  rock  j: 
lilt  1  Keble  and  his  ' 
f  that  Thifl  feeling-; 
i  sermon,  which  ^ 


Keble  preached  from  the  L... .^rsity  pulpit,  on  Sun-     — 
day  the  14th  of  July  1833,  and  afterwards  published     -— 
under  the  title  of  '  National  Apostasy.'     '  I  have  ever  " 
considered  and  kept  the  day,'  says  Dr.  Newman,  'as 
the  start  of  the  religious  movement  of  1833.'     That 
sermon  itself  I  have  not  seen,  but  the  tone  of  it  maj' 
be  gathered  from  those  lines  in  the  L>/ra  Apostolka 
in  which  Keble  thus  brands  the^_poliators  : — 

'  Is  tlicre  nn  sound  a'uout  our  attus  hcanl 

<)f  eliding  fonns  that  long  have  wattheii  in  VBin 

For  Elunibering  discipline  to  break  lier  chain, 

And  aim  the  bolt  l>y  Theodoeius  feared  ! 

"  I»et  us  depart ;  "—these  English  souls  are  seared. 

Who  for  one  graap  of  parisliable  gold, 

Would  brave  the  curse  by  holy  men  of  old 

I^id  on  the  robbers  of  the  shrines  they  reared  ;    ' 

Who  shout  for  joy  to  bbb  the  ruffian  band 

Come  to  reform,  where  ne'er  they  came  to  pray, 

Ben  where,  vahidden,  Seraphs  never  trod. 

Let  us  ilepart,  and  leave  the  apostate  land  j 

To  meet  the  rising  whirlwind  as  she  iiwy,  | 

Without  her  guardian  Angels  and  tier  Gtd.' 
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'  Bobbei-B  of  the  Bhrices ' — '  the  ruffiatt  band,  ( 
come  to  reform,  where  ue'er  they  came  to  pray," —  [ 
that  was  the  trumpet-note  which  rallied  to  the 
standard  of  the  Church  whatever  of  ardour  and 
devotion  young  Oxford  then  contained.  These 
virtues  had  never  been  grejitly  countenanced  in  the 
Church  of  Engliind.  To  staid  respectability  it  has 
always  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  chief  recom- 
mendations of  that  Church,  that  it  is  an  embodied 
protest  against  what  one  of  its  own  Bishops  is  aaid 
to  Itave  denounced  as  '  that  most  dangerous  of  all 
errors — enthusiasm.'  In  the  last  century  she  bad 
cast  out  enthusiasm  in  the  person  of  Wesley ;  at  the 
beginning  of  this,  she  had  barely  tolerated  it  in  the 
Newtona  and  Cecils,  and  other  fathers  of  evangoli- 
But  here  was  a  Iresh  attempt  to  reintroduce 
I  new  ibnn.     The  young  men  who  were  roused 

Eeble's  note  of  warning — able,  zealous,  resolute 
— Aung  aside  with  liisdain  timid  ai;guments  from 
expediency.  They  longed  to  do  battle  with  thatl 
most  prostuc  of  all  political  theories,  Whiggery,  and 
to  amite  to  the  ground  the  spirit  of  oompromiBf 
which  had  so  long  paralysed  the  Church  of  England. 
They  set  themselves  to  defend  the  Church  with 
weapons  of  ethereal  temper,  and  they  found  them,  as 
they  believed,  iu  reviving  her  claims  to  a  heavenly 
oiigia  and  a  divine  prerogatdve.  That  these  claims 
sounded  strange  to  the  ears  even  of  Churchmen  at 
that  time  was  to  these  men  no  stumbling-block — 
rather  an  incentive  to  more  fearless  action.  True, 
such    a    course    shut    them    out    from    preferment, 
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hitherto  th«  one  reuognised  um  of  the  nbler  Engti)^ 
Churchmea     But  these  younger  men  were  conieK* 
to  do  wilhont  prefenneut.     They  had  at  least  p'*^ 
beyond  that  kind  of  woildliness.     If  self  stili  clucV^ 
Lto  thtm  in  any  shape,  it  was  in  that  enlar}^  ai^ 
I  nobler  form,  in  which  it  is  one  with  the  glory  of  lbs 
Church  Cuhulic  in  all  ages.     The  views  and  ainr^ 
of  the  new  pnity  soon  took  shape,  in  the  '  Tracts  fc=^ 
the  Timo&'     If  Keble  was  the  starter  of  the  mor^ 
ment,  John  Henry  Newman  soon  became  its  lei 
In  all  his  condnct  of  it,  one  of  his  great  aims  was  L 
IpTC  to  the  sentiments  and  riews  which  had  origir 
ated  with  Keblo  a  consistent  logical   basis.     Th 
sequel  all  men  know.     The  inner  working  of  th 
movement  may  be  read  in  the  Apoiegia. 

But  deeply  aa  Keble'a  heart  was  in  the  Oxfor 
movement,  his  place  of  work  was  a.  ijiiiot  Hampdun^ 
parish.  When,  in  1835,  he  left  the  home  of  hia  ehiU  - 
hood  for  the  vicarage  of  Hursley,  he  found  a  chu 
there  not  at  all  to  his  mind.     It  seems  to  have  be 
a  plain,  not  beautiful,  building  of  flint  and  nibhk..-' 
Hu  determined  to  have  a  new  one  built — new  alV 
but  the  tower — and  on  this  object  he  employed  tbv 
profits  of  the  many  editions  of  The  Christian  Ytar^ 
and  when  the  building  was  iinished,  his  ^icoda,  in 
token  of  their  regard  for  him,  filled  all  th«  windofWB 
with  stained  glass.     In  the  words  of  Sir  J.  P.  Cole- 
rtdgc,  '  Here  daily  for  the  reeidue  of  hia  life,  until 
iutemiptDd   by  the  failing  health   of  Mr^    Keblo 
and  his  own,  did  ho  minister.       .    .   He  had  not, 


in  the  jiupotar  senee,  great  gifts  of  dtliveiy;  bis 
Voice  was  not  powerful,  nor  was  hia  ear  perfect 
for  hAnnony  of  Bound ;  bnl  I  think  it  was  difficult 
not  to  be  impre^ed  deeply  both  by  his  reading  and 
his  {ireacbing ;  when  he  read,  you  saw  that  he  felt, 
uid  h«  made  you  feel,  that  he  was  the  eerv&nt  of 
God,  delivering  His  words ;  or  leading  you,  as  one 
iif  like  infinnitiea  and  sins  with  your  own,  in  your 
Itmyer  ^Vhen  he  preached  it  was  with  an  affec- 
tioiute  Bimplicity  and  hearty  earnestness  whicli  were 
very  nlO^-iog ;  and  the  sermons  themselves  were  at 
oil  Limes  foil  of  that  abundant  scriptural  knowlodge 
which  was  the  most  remarkable  quality  in  him  as  a 
divine  :  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  among  the  most 
■trikiog  characteristics  of  The  Christian  year.  It  is 
well  known  what  his  belief  and  feelings  were  in  re 
ffxd  to  the  Sacraments.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
«fae&  I  was  present  at  a  christening  as  godfather, 
haw  mach  he  affected  me,  when  a  consciouanesa  of 
:|na  sense  of  the  grace  conferred  became  present  to 
Be.  As  be  kept  the  newly-baptized  infant  fur  eome 
Uoments  in  bis  arms,  he  gazed  on  it  intently  and 
Jorijigly  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  apparently 
fbaorbod  in  the  thought  of  the  child  of  wratli 
iMeotne  the  child  of  grace.  Here  his  natural  affoc- 
lioDt  gave  clearness  and  intensity  to  hia  belief;  Llie 
CnMlfot  mother  never  loved  children  more  dearly 
than  thu  childless  man.' 
During  the  eventful  yeara  that  followed  the  Aadze 
though  his  place  was  still  in  his  country  curt^ 
sympathies  and  co-operation  were  with  Newman 
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and  other  friends  in  Oxford, 
of  the  more  importaot  TracU ;  poema  of  his  c 
ing  the  sentiiD^Dts  of  the  p$itf  appeared  friai  ti 
u  time,  and  were  republished  in  the  £fr>  ■/yifWfr- 
In  1841,  when  ""^  f-'—^-  Kck  90  was  pabbited  Iv- 
the  acandal  of  Jt^oaa  irodd,  Kalile  ■■■ 

one  of  the  fen  y  NevmaiL    Vfimt  (tea 

must    htB   fee  -.en  whea    tiiat   ytmxiga- 

friend,  by  whi.  itood,  with  wbom  he  had. 

9o  often  takeL  >andoDed  the  Chimli  oT 

England,  and  <  in  that  of  Rome  I     A» 

l&te  as    1863,  his,  when  walking  wiih 

him  near  Uursii  b  attention  to  a  broken 

piece  of  ground—  t  as  it  tomed  oot — bard 

by.  '"Ah!"  he  said,  "that  is  a  sad  place,  con* 
■jts.ted  with  the  most  painfnl  event  of  my  life,"  I 
began  to  fear  that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  some 
terrible  accident  which  I  had  unwittingly  recalled  to 
his  mind.  "  It  was  there,"  he  went  on,  "  that  I  first 
knew  for  certain  that  J.  H.  N.  had  left.  us.  We 
h^d  made  up  our  mind  that  such  an  event  was  all 
but  inedtable ;  and  one  day  I  received  a  letter  in 
hij  handwriting.  I  felt  sure  of  ii^hat  it  containcl, 
and  I  carried  it  about  with  me  through  the  day, 
.ilraid  to  open  it.  At  last  I  got  away  to  that  chalk- 
pit, .ind  there  forcing  myself  to  read  the  letter,  I 
iV'und  that  my  forebodings  had  been  too  true;  it 
Wis  the  announcement  that  he  was  gone.'" 

Il  seems  natural  to  ask  how  it  came  that,  when 
Newman  left,  Keble  adhered  to  the  Church  of 
Eni;land.     They  were  at  one  in  their  fumiamental 


frincipJea.      ^Miat,  theu,  determined   ihem   to 
<li0erent  waysl     Of  maiiy  reasons  that  occur  thtel 
one  ma;  be  gi¥en.     The  two  friends,  though  agree- 
itig    in   their  principles,  differed   widely  in  mental 
stmctnre  and  in  natural  temperament.     They  dif- 
fenKl    acarceljr  lees  in  training    and  circumstances. 
Reble,  ae  we  have  seen,  cared  little  for  reasoning, 
■nd  rested  mainly  on  feeling  and  intuition.    Newman, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  though  fully  alive  to  these,  added 
Kn  unresting  intellectual  instinct  which  could  not  be 
•atisfied   without    a    defined  logical    foundatii 
^rh«t   it  instinctively  held.     Not  that   Keblu  was 
'without  a  theory.     Taking  from  Butler  the  principli 
IJiat  probability  is  the  guide  of  life,  he  applied  it 
theological   truth.     Butler,  by   a  very  questioi 
process,  bad  employed  the  maxim  of  worldly 
■^tsoee,  that  probability  is  the  guide  of  life,  b 
mrgameai  for  religion,  but  mainly  in   the  natural 
■phereL     Keble  tried  to  carry  it  on  into  the  sphi 
of  revealed  truth.     The  ailments  which  support 
nligioua  doctrine,  he  said,  may  be  only  probable 
vrguQieole  judged  intellectually  ;  but  faith  and  love, 
lieuig   directed    towards    their   divine    Object,    and 
Irring  ta  the  contemplation  of  that  Object,  convert 
tb«M  probable  arguments  into  certainties.     In  fact, 
the  inward  assurane*,  which  devout  faith  has  of  the 
reality  of  its  Object,  makes  doctrines  practically  cer- 
tain, which  may  not  be  intellectually  demonstrable. 
Xvwman  tells  us  that  he  accepted  this  view  so  tar, 
bttt,  not  being  fully  satisfied  with  it,  tried,  in  hii:_ 
ITuverHity  sermons  and  otlier  works,  to  supp 
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it  with  considerations  of  his  own.     In  time,  how. 

he  felt  it  give  way  in  his  hsncU,  and  eithar  abaa— - 

doucd  it,  or  allowed  il  to  carry  him  okowber«. 

But  besides  difference  of  mental  structure,  there-* 
were    other   causes  which  perhaps  determined  the  ■ 
(Hvergeut  courses  of  the  two  friends.     In  the  case  c 
Keble,  whatever  is  most  sacred  and  endearJug  iu  the  ' 
English   Ghoreh  bad   surrounded   his  infancy  and  J 
boyhood,  and  gone  with    him  into  full    manhood.  I 
With  him  loyalty  to  Home  was  iiardly  lees  sacred  J 
than  loyalty  to  the  Faith-     These   two  ioflaeace 
were  so  intertwined  in  the  inner  fibres  of  liis  nature 
that  it  would  have  been  to  him  very  death  to  sepa-  I 
rate  them.     Of  Dr.  Newman's  early  a&BOciatious  C  I 
know  no  more  than  the  little   he  has  himself  dis-  I 
closed.     It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Ai^;Ucaii.  I 
Church  never  had  so  invincible  a  hold  on  Iiini  m  tb  | 
had  on  Keble,     By  few  perhaps  haa  it  been  t 
so  winning  an  aspect  as  it  wore  in  the  rural  <)uiei  or  ^ 
that  Gloucestershire  parsonage,  wiiich  was  Ida  early 
home. 

When  Newman  was  gone,  on  Keble,  alonf*  wiiii 
Dr.  Pusey,  was  thrown  the  chief  burden  of  llie  toil 
and  responsibility  arising  out  of  his  position  in  tfaa  I 
Church.  Naturally  there  was  great  searching  of 
hearts  amongst  all  the  followers  of  the  Oxford  theo- 
logy. Keble  had  to  give  himself  to  counsel  the  per- 
))lezed,  to  strengthen  the  wavering,  nnrl,  as  far  as 
might  be,  to  heal  the  breaches  that  had  been  made. 
Throughout  the  ecclesiastical  contests  of  the  laM 
twenty  years,  though  never  loud  or  obtrusivtt,  ho 


jtt  took  a  resolute  part  in  maiutoiiimg  the  piii) 
dpies  with  which  his  life  had  been  ideDtified.  One 
hilt  extract  from  Sir  J.  P.  Coleridge's  beautiful  sketch 
of  hia  friend  will  give  all  that  need  here  be  said  of 
thia  portion  of  Keble's  life  : — '  Gircnmstaiicas  had 
sow  {ila<%d  him  in  a  position  which  he  would  never 
luve  desired  for  hlmeelf,  but  from  which  a  sense  of 
duty  compelled  him  not  to  shrink.  Questions  one 
after  another  aroae  touctiing  the  faith  or  the  disci- 
^ne  of  the  Church,  and  affecting,  as  he  believed. 
&e  morals  and  religion  of  the  people.  I  need  not 
tfteciiy  the  decisions  of  Conrts  or  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament  to  which  I  a)lude;  those  whose  can- 
deocea  were  disturbed,  but  who  shrank  from  public 
dI«cus8ton,  and  those  who  stirred  themselves  in  can- 
■  their  propriety,  or  in  counteracting  their 
jquences,  equally  turned  to  him  as  a  comforter 
•ad  adviser  in  private  and  in  public,  and  he  coald 
pot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  applications.  It  is  difii- 
lit  to  say  with  what  affectionate  seal  and  indostiy 
6  devoted  himself  to  such  cares,  how  much,  and  at 
length  it  is  to  be  feared  liow  injuriouaty  to  his 
I,  he  spent  hb  lime  and  strength  in  the  labour 
Ifaeae  brought  on  him.  Many  of  these  involved,  of 
Bonrw,  questions  of  law,  and  it  was  not  seldom  that 
e  applied  to  me— and  thus  I  can  testify  with  what 
m  and  learning  and  acuteness  he  wTot«  upon  them. 
Many  of  his  fugitive  pieces  were  thus  occasioned  ; 
1  aboold  these  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  collected, 
will  be  found  to  possess  even  more  than 
interest.      I   bad   occasion,   but  lately. 
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ta  it£s  M  kis  tiMi  on  "  Murriage  with  tbe  Wife* 
Shi^*  1*4  I  can  only  hope  that  the  question  i*^ 
m^  b*  migmi  in  Parliament  nitb  Uie  sounds^* 
lal  Ahms  wtidi  U9  there  employed.     But  eV^ 
iB4»fcMaakn|>i«seiitUie  calls  made  on  biatis*^ 
^  ^BiMt  •■n^Dodencc,  by  personal  visita,  «*'• 
^Aat  ft  voi  BMnnry,  by  frequent,  eometimee  f-f 
fea(jaaB4^  nkii  for  the  support  of  religioa.        ' 
■aAtai^nFthrt  his  manner  of  doing  all  ti»** 
5  np  for  him  tliat  immense  pff*^ 
h  he  poesessed ;  people  fotuul  i-** 
t  ntost  nnpreauming,  unweftricti** 
ind  they  loved  as  welt  as  vfnc^*" 

Tbo  apciniricw  i>f  Dr.  Newman's  Apologia  in  1 86-^ 
■v.iesi  K-&ir-  1  iT«it  joy.  Not  that  he  had  evex" 
:r.-!itiii  :u  j.vs  rv.  Newman  with  his  old  affectioi*-^ 
iiic  "jf  jt:tiirji::oa  of  now  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
■.;ii;  ^■ajstf  .;;'  i:.  hid  been  to  Keble  the  sorest  trial  o* 
US  jJ-'.  li  ;r.e  Kvk  contained  some  things  regard - 
a\l  ";;)';  Ci;"irvi  of  EDi:Iand  which  must  have  paineil 
■V-'bie.  izin  wjts  ciuch  more  in  It  to  gladden  him , 
■n'C  ■■■aly  :if  f:;;ir*'  human-heartednesa  of  its  tone, 
^iiit'o  -iLMlt  ::s  vay  to  the  hearts  even  of  strangere, 
"lut  -uau  d«v  *=J  tender  affection  which  it  breathes 
:o  t*r.  Newnwa's  earlv  friends,  and  the  proof  it  gave 
•-baJ  Kv.'iu<;  but  uiJ»ie  no  change  either  in  his  heart 
.'f  bw»d  •SU'.'ts  ivuld  hinder  their  real  sympathy. 
tS-  r'JsU':  *»s  ihai  in  Si'ptember  I860  these  tliree, 
^>j  ^ewaisa.  IV.  Pusey.  and  Mr.  Keble,  met  under 
la*  :wt  «  H*-^''J'  rifarag*,  and  after  an  interval  of 
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twenty  yean  looked  od  each  others'  altered  faces. 
One  eTening  they  passed  together,  no  more.  It 
happened,  however,  that  at  the  very  time  of  this 
nweting  Mrs.  Eeble  had  an  alarming  attack  of  ill- 
tteae.  Keble  writes :— '  He  (Dr.  Pusey)  and  J.  H.  N. 
mat  here  the  very  day  ailer  my  wife's  attack.  Pusey 
indeed  wm  present  when  the  attack  began.  Trying 
^  it  all  was,  1  waa  very  glad  to  have  them  here,  and 
ut  by  them  and  listen.' 

Soon  after  this,  in  October/  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keble 
kfl  Uursle?  for  Bournemouth,  not  to  return.  Since 
«  close  of  1864  symptoms  of  declining  health  had 
lown  themselves  in  him  also.  The  long  strain  of 
tiw  datius  that  accumulated  on  him  in  his  later 
with  the  additional  anxiety  cauaed  by  Mrs. 
Keble's  precarious  health,  had  been  gradually  wear- 
ing him.  AfW  only  a  few  days'  illness  he  was  taken 
lo  hia  rest  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday  1666.  In 
weeks  Mrs.  Keble  followed,  and  now  they  are 
,Wd  side  by  side  in  llursley  churchyard. 

The  picture  of  tliia  saintly  life  will  of  coursu  in 
time  be  given  to  the  world.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
Ihat  the  tAsk  will  be  intrusted  to  some  one  able  to 
justice  to  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  biogr&phies, 
d  of  each  kind  we  have  seen  examples  in  our  own 
te.  One  is  as  a  golden  chalice,  held  up  by  some  wise 
to  gather  the  earthly  memory  ere  it  is  spilt  on 
le  ground.  The  other  kind  is  as  a  miUslone,  hung 
r  partial,  yet  ill-judging  friend,  ronnd  the  hero's 
»ck,  to  plunge  him  as  deep  as  possible  iu  oblivion. 
I  looking  back  on  the  eminent  men  of  last  guneni- 


lovii  aoB  «■•  «r  tvs  Evm  of  the  fumK' 
Mqr>iH»<'A»kMK.  Letuindaleetbt 
kfeiatesBkHaTKrfikwm  take  for  bii 
■  ana  tv  !■•  MHilr  fiohlosa  Inogi^loM 
iftai  fe  viD  coDdeuse  hii 
■wmAwUimmmASmAtmAtM^amaDieBd  itDotoslr 
t»  gvlU  Um^  kirt  lbs  to  iffl  tboqghtfol  readot 
>  %-  iim  Amatmt  tmi  m^atmcm  KtMia  did  nun 
>ikai  f«Aifa  1^  «Aa- ■■■  to  bring  ilwut  tba  BN* 
,  «ai»^na2  tj^ubmg  «f  n^gioai  tifs  which  laa ' 
,  tt^B  phnt  «Ub  Ob  b^U  Cbnicb  daring  ihn 
^pB«a*«idH7.  IWUa,MdAe|)vt7  lu  which Ui 
v^  a^ifl  «■>  A  tower  of  iAraigtli,  En^ond  ow«i  J 
t««  ^wk  a«vK«&  Pint,  they,  uid  tli«y  pi«>^ 
fDuaendT,  have  ranwd.  and  are  still  turning,  & 
rea.^ii:*  fr.Et  against  the  rationaUring  spirit,  which 
»XL'i  pa^  ■lown  rwekiioa  to  the  mea.^ure  of  thi' 
-TT'-S"  :::;'lerstaEdin^ — L-ut  awar  its  foundation  in 
-.'zr  sir-fmir.;^,  and  rimiallr  reduce  it  to  a  moral 
^vj;.:::.  i;::---ajed  perhaps  in  a  few  historic  faet^- 
j^.vC'i'v-  ttev  have  intro-luced  into  the  Englijli 
C 2^:T^■il  i  hi^hirr  order  of  character,  and  taught  it,  one 
-■.,-c:  Aj::^■w:  sav.  new  virtues.  Thej-  have  difluseii 
w^'-'flv  ihr-.^^h  the  clergy  the  couiagion  of  their 
>wi  r^  i::d  resoluteness,  their  self-devotion  ami 
Otrji:^::  chivjilry.  These  are  high  sen'Jces  to  have 
-rtiii.-:^!  tt'  any  countrj^  in  any  age.  But  with  theA' 
u.-i».'*".t>i^— "^iit*  two  regrets  must  mingle  :  one,  that 
,'Ci  ".i'iir  defence  of  Christian  truth  they  should 
ti'i  •ii:.\'M  -V  ^vfitions  which  .■\re  untenable,  identify- 
ii^  ^-t-i  1^  «ntpl^  faith  doctrines  which  are  no  \mn 
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mtt  it,  but   ratber  alien  accretions  gathered  bf  the 
FCburch  in  ite  progress  down  the  ages.    The  result  of 
this  iotenniogUng  with  Christianity  things  that  soem 
npentitiouB,  has  been  to  drive  many  back  into  dia- 
e  and  denial  of  that  which  is  truly  BupematuraL 
e  other  cause  of  regret  is,  that  they  should  have 
1  the  practical  power  of  their  example  by 
)  exclusive    and    unsympathetic   side    they   have 
■ned  towards  their  fellow- Christians  in  other  Re- 
ined communions.     This  cxcIusiTeneas  kept  hack 
a  the  Oxford  theologians  the  sympathies  of  many 
I,  but  for  this,  would  have  been  strongly  drawn 
I  them   by  their  unworldlinesa,  fervour,  and  self- 
,     Both  errors   have   one   source,  the  con- 
[  the  Church  with   the   clergy,  or  rather,  | 
I  I  should  say,  the  attempt  to  place   the  I 
t  erf  the  Church  in  a  priestly  organization.  \ 
t  Plough  these  things  must  be  said,  it  is  not  as  of  a 
3  that  one  would  like  most  to  think  of  Keble. 
3  circom stances  of  his  time  forced  him  to  take  a 
i,  but  his  nature  was  too  pure  and  holy  to  find  fit 
■ion  in  polemics ;  and  the  memory  of  his  rare 
[  saintly  character  will  long  survive  in  the  hearts 
r  his  countrymen  the  party  strifes  in  which  it  was 
a  lot  to  mingle. 

Of  his  two  prose  books,  his  edition  of  Hooker's 
[>rks,  which  has,  I  believe,  superseded  every  other, 
ind  his  Life  of  the  good  Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and 
I,  the  author  of  the  Sacra  Privata,  this  is  not  the 
e  to  speak.     But  before  turning  to  The  Chritlian 


Year,  gne  word  must  be  said  about  Mb  later 
poetry,  the  Lym  Jnnocentium.  It  appeared  in  1816, 
at  an  inten'at  of  nearly  twenty  yean  after  7%e  Chrit- 
lian  Ymr.  This  collection  of  poema  he  speaks  of  in 
May  1845,  as  'a  set  of  things  which  have  been 
acuumuluting  on  me  for  the  last  three  or  four  yeonk 
It  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  in  the  desolating 
anxiety  of  the  last  two  years,  and  I  wiab  I  could 
settle  at  ouce  on  some  other  such  work.'  Children, 
as  we  have  eeen,  had  always  been  peculiarly  dear  to 
this  childless  man,  and  he  hod  at  first  wished  to  have 
made  these  poems  a  Christian  Year  for  teachers  and 
nurses,  and  others  much  employed  about  cliildren. 
In  time  it  took  a  different  shape,  and  it  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  that  be  had  not  made  it  what  befinit 
intended.  Children,  their  thoughts  and  ways,  ivn<] 
the  feelings  which  they  awaken  in  their  elders,  are 
themes  of  quite  exhaustleas  interest.  And  yet  how 
seldom  has  any  poet  of  adequate  tendemeaa  and 
depth  approached  that  mysterious  world  of  child- 
hood !  Wordsworth,  indeed,  has  felt  it  deeply, 
and  expreesed  it  in  some  of  his  most  ezquisil« 
poems: — 

*  0  d«in*t,  dsuMt  boy,  raj  tuut 
For  benor  tors  woold  seldom  jara. 
Could  I  but  lEuh  th<  bosdredtb  )iut 
Of  wh»t  from  thee  I  leun.' 

This  veree  from  Wordsworth  is  indeed  the  motta 
chosen  by  Keble  for  his  Lyra  lanoemtium. 

Of  the  poems  on  diildren  which  the  Lyra  contwUi 
I  am  fVee  to  confess  th&l  tb^  approach  their  subject 
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Ftoo  exclusively  from  the  Church  side  for  genei&l  in- 
terest. '  Looking  Westward,'  '  The  Bird's  Neat,' 
'  Bereavement,'  '  The    Manna   Gatherers,'   are   fine 

i  lyrics,  equal  perhaps  to  moat  in  The  Christian  Ytar. 

I  But  there  is  no  thought  in  the  Ltfra  Jnrwcenttuvi 

I  about  childhood  that  comes  near  that  earlier  strain 
tn  which  the  poet,  as  he  looks  on  children  roQged  to 
receive  their  first  lessons  in  religion,  bursts  forth — 

'  Oh  !  lay  cot,  dre&ia  not,  heaveclj  noI«t 
To  cbildlBli  ium  ore  vulo, 
Thmt  the  young  mind  at  random  floiU, 
And  cannot  rosoh  ths  strain. 

'  Dim  DC  unheard,  tlie  vorda  may  fall, 
And  yet  the  heaven-tatigbt  minil 
Hay  leant  tha  eacred  air,  and  all 
The  harmony  uiiwiad. 

■  Waa  not  onr  Lord  ■  littla  child, 
Tangbt  by  degreei  to  pray. 
By  father  dear  and  mother  mild 
Inatnicted  day  by  day )' 

Then,  after  an  interval,  he  goes  on — 

'  Each  little  voice  in  tun) 
Same  glorious  trath  proclaims, 
What  aag£B  would  have  dint  to  iMm, 
Now  tauglit  by  cottage  dnmea. 

'  And  if  some  tonss  be  false  or  low, 
What  ate  all  prayers  bcnoath 
Bat  oriea  of  babes  that  cannot  kaow 
Half  tbe  deep  thought  they  linjathe )' 

Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  certainly  the  later 
book  does  not  strike  home  to  the  universal  heart  as 
Tht  Christian   Year  did,  and  it  never  has  aitainetl 

ftuything  like  the  same  popularity. 
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The  nEareBca  to  accIamMtiaJ  oaages,  not  knom 
to  tLe  maaj,  md  the  mor«  proDouoced  High  Church 
feeing  which  it  embodkfl,  will  partly  account  for 
this.  It  is  certunly  nineli  more  restricted  and  len 
catholic  in  it»  nage.  I^rtlyalao  it  may  be  th&t  the 
fountain  of  inqiiratioa  diJ  not  flow  so  tiilly  u  in 
eiu-lier  yeare.  It  may  not  have  been  that  time  bad 
chilled  it ;  but  other  duties  and  cares  had  oomv 
thick  upon  him  since  his  poetic  spring-time.  Espe- 
cially the  polemical  stir  in  which  his  share  in  the 
Oxford  movement  had  involved  him,  and  the  anxiety 
in  the  midtl  of  which  the  Lyra  Innnfrnlium  was  com- 
posed, must  have  left  litU«  of  that  leisure  either  of 
time  or  heart  which  is  necessary  for  a  fre* -flowing 
minstrelsy. 

It  may  help  to  the  fuller  understanding  of  Thr 
Chriflian  Year,  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  Keble's 
theory  of  poetry.  He  has  set  it  forth  at  large  in 
Pr(rlfeti->n.'!  tm  Poetry,  more  shortly  in  his  review 
iif  the  Life  pf  Scotf,  which,  once  famous  in  Oxford, 
is  almost  unknown  to  the  present  generation.  That 
review,  which  first  appeared  in  the  British  Critif. 
is  well  worthy  of  being  republished,  both  from  the 
insight  it  gives  into  Keble's  character,  and  riews 
on  poctrj%  and  also  as  a  study  of  Scott  by  a  reve- 
rential adniiixT,  in  many  things  very  unlike  himself. 
The  theory  is  that  poetry'  is  the  natural  relief  of 
minds  burdened  by  some  engrossing  idea,  or  strong 
emotion,  or  ruling  taste,  or  imaginative  regret^  which 
from  some  cause  or  other  they  are  kept  from 
directly  indulging.     Eliythm  and  metrical  form  sene 
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^^^HI^^Bte  and  rutrain,  while  they  express  those 
^^Hbaq>  or  deep  emotions, '  which  need  relief,  but  can- 
^^Bm  «ndim  publicity.'  They  are  at  onue  '  veut  for 
^Hngtr  fecilitigB  and  a  veil  to  draw  over  them.  For 
'  llw  ottorance  of  high  or  tender  feeling  controUed 
•nd  modified  by  a  certain  reserve  is  the  veiy  bodI  of 
poetoy' 

On  thia  principle  Eeble  foundB  what  he  regard* 

■I  an   osaential   distinction   between   prinuuy   and 

•econdary  poets.     Primary  poets  are  thr^  who  are 

driren  by  some  overmastering  enthusiasm,  by  paa- 

iiotial«  devotion  to  some  range  of  objects,  or  line  of 

thoogbt,  or  aspect  of  life  or  nature,  to  utter  their 

iliogt  in  soitg.     They  sing,  because  they  cannot 

There  is  a  melody  within  them  which  will 

a  fire  in  their  blood  which  cannot  be  suppressed. 

true  poetic  navia  of  which  Plato  speaks. 

iikUry  poete  are  not  urged  to  poetry  by  any  such 

[ng  sentiment ;   but  learning,  admiration  of 

^nat  nutsters,  choice,  and  a  certain  literary  turn,  have 

nada  them  |x>etic  artists.     They  were  not  bom,  but 

lieiiig  pooossed  of  a  certain  rwfivta,  have  made  thein- 

aolvca  poets.     Of  the  former  kind  are  Homer,  Lucre- 

^IM,  8}ialceepearc,  Bums,  Scott ;  of  the  latter,  Euri- 

jiidei,  Dryden,  Milton.     This  view,  if  it  be  somewhat 

Voo  narrow  a  basis  on  which  to  found  a  compreben- 

•ire  theory  of  poetry,  certainly  does  Uy  bold  of  one 

min  of  the  truth  generally  overlooked.     In  our  own 

day,  how  many  are  there  I    possessed   of  a  large 

manure  of  artistic  faculty,  able  to  treat  poetically 

anytliitig  they  take  up,  wanting  only  in  one  Hung, — 


A  BDbject  which  absorbs  their  iateresL 
nothii^  in  human  life,  or  history,  or  natare,  wluch 
they  have  made  peculiarly  their  own,  nothing  about 
which  they  feel  more  deeply,  or  which  th^y  know 
more  intimately,  than  the  host  of  educated  mea. 
And  BO,  though  vith  a  '  skill  in  composition  and 
felicity  of  language'  greater  than  many  poet«  pos- 
sess, Uiey  are  still  felt  to  be  literary  men  rather  than 
poets,  because  they  have  no  overmaeteriDg  impulse. 
DO  divine  enthueiasm,  dri\-ing  them  to  aeek  relief  i^m 
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If  we  apply  to  himself  the  author's  own  t 
The  CkrisllaH  Year  would  place  him  in  th«  nnU 
primary  poets.  Not  that  it  displays  anything  I 
the  highest  artistic  faculty,  but  because  it  orideod] 
flows  trom  a  native  spring  of  inspiration.  As  far  a« 
it  goes,  it  is  geniune  poetry.  The  author  sings,  in  a 
strain  of  his  own,  of  the  things  he  lias  known  and 
felt  and  loved.  Beneath  all  the  layers  that  early 
education  and  Oxford  training  have  suporimposod, 
there  is  felt  to  be  a  glow  of  internal  beat  not  derlTfl 
from  these. 

To  English  Church  people  without  number  \ 
Christian  Year  has  long  been  not  only  a  riioi  ' 
classic,  but  a  sacred  book,  ubich  they  place 
their  Bible  and  their  Prayer-Book.  On  the  ( 
hand,  a  generation  of  literary  young  men  luis  g 
up,  who,  liaving  had  their  tastes  formed  on  a  n«wer, 
more  highly  spiced  style  of  poetry,  scarooly  kniw 
Tht  Ckriitian  Year,  and,  if  they  knew  it,  would  t 
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*  tmy  from  wliat  seeiiied  lo  ihem  its  moagre  literaiy 
merit.  It  vould  be  impossible  to  say  aoythiiig 
nigBTding  it  which  would  not  seem  faint  praise  to 

►tbe  one  cla.^,  and  exaggeration  to  the  other.  But 
■ithout  trying  to  meet  the  views  of  either,  it  is 
irorl'h  while  to  study  the  poem  for  ourselves. 
It  cannot  be  too  clearly  kept  in  view  that  Keble 
u  not  a  liymn-writer,  and  that  The  Christian  Year  is 
not  a  collection  of  hymns.  Those  who  have  come  to 
it  expecting  to  find  genuine  hymns,  will  turn  away  in 
dusppointment.  They  will  seek  in  vain  for  anything 
of  the  directness,  the  fen'our,  tlie  simplicity,  the  buoy- 
ancy uf  devotion  which  have  delighted  them  in 
Chait€8  Weeley.  But  to  demand  thio  is  to  mistake 
the  nature  and  form  of  Keble's  poems.  There  is  all 
tJ>e  difTerence  between  them  and  Charles  Wesley's, 
that  there  is  between  meditation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  prayer,  or  thanksgiving,  or  praise  on  the  other. 
Indeed,  ao  little  did  Keble's  genius  fit  him  for  hymn- 
writing,  that  in  his  two  poems  which  are  intended  to 
be  hymns — those  for  the  morning  and  the  evening — 
the  opening  in  either  case  is  a  description  of  natural 
,  wholly  nnsuited  to  hymn  purposes.  And  so 
Am  these  two  poems  ore  adopted  into  hymn  col- 
dions,  as  they  often  are,  a  mere  selection  of  certain 
B  irnm  each  is  all  that  has  been  found  possible. 
«dea  these  two,  there  is  no  other  poem  in  the 
wk,  any  huge  part  of  wluch  can  be  used  as  a  hymn. 
For  they  are  all  lyrical  religious  meditations,  not 
hymns  at  all.  Yet  true  though  this  is,  every  here 
ud  there,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  reflections,  there 
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I  sh  a  verse  of  fervid  emolion  and  diivct  he^  *t- 

'— •        a  God,  which  is  quite  bymnol  in  characA-^"- 
IB   ccasional  bursts  aro  among  tlio  highest  bo-^>>*'- 
ties  of   rhe  Christian  Year.     Yet  they  are  neither    «» 
frequent  no  1  as  to  change  the  pre- 

vailingly ho  whole  book.     It    ** 

owing  pei..>  nee  of  meditation,  a.x»<i 

that  often  i  subtle  kind,  that    ^^ 

Christian  Ye-i..  Iiave  often  heard  sa-»"' 

BO  well  adai  ler,  leas  poetical  coll®*" 

tions,  to  be  ;  :-bed  to  the  faint   »»^ 

weak.     Unlea;  y  has  made  it  easy-.  "^ 

requires  more  i  mtal  elasticity  to  foU*** 

it,  than  the  aick  part  can  supply,      "x  ^ 

it  contains  single  verses,  many,  though  not  wb"'* 
poems,  which  will  come  home  full  of  consolation    *^ 
any,  even  the  weakest  spirit.    On  the  whole,  hos^*" 
ever,  it  is  not  with  Cliarlea  Wesley,  or  any  of  li»^* 
hymu-writers  of  this  or  the  past  century,  nor  e''^^^^, 
with  Cowper  in  his  hymns  or  his  larger  poems,  th^^^ ^-^ 
Keble  should  be  comiwired.     In  outward  form,  aoJ  "^^ 
not  a  little  in  inward  spirit,  the  religious  poets  to        ^. 
whom   he  bears  the  strongest  likeness  are  Henrj' 
\'iiughan  and  George  Herbert,  both  of  the  seveu- 
toeiitli   centurj-,     A  comparison   with    these  would 
bo  interestiug,  were  this  the  place   for   it,  but  at 
present  I   must   confine   myself  to   the   considera- 
tion of  the  sjx'cinl  characteristics  of  77i<   Cluhlian 
l^.ir. 

These  stvm  to  bo — First,  a  tone  of  religious  feel- 
ing, frvsh.  deeji,  and  tender,  beyond  what  was  com 


D  even  among  religious  men  in  the  author's  day, 
I  any  day ;  teemnlly,  great  intensity  and 
rata  of  honte  afre<:tion ;  thirdlij,  a  shy  and  deli- 
)  reserve,  which  loved  quivt  paths  and  shunned 
nblicity ;  fourthly,  a  pure  lovo  of  uaturu,  and  a 
ritual  eye  to  read  UAtore's  symbolism, 

•  Ila  tang  ol  loTe,  with  quiet  blending, 

Slow  h>  beglu,  uid  Qevtr-ending. 

Of  ■orious  faith,  and  iiiHarJ  elc«,' 

1.  Its  peculiar  tone  of  religious  feeling. 
It  embodies  deep  and  tender  religions  sentiment  in 
P  form  which  is  old,  and  yet  new.  Our  beet  critic 
I  lately  told  us  tliat  '  tlie  inevitable  buslneea  for 
B  modem  poet,  as  it  was  fur  the  Greek  poet  in  the 
dftjri  of  Pericles,  is  to  interpret  human  life  afresh, 
mmI  fiod  a  new  Bpiritual  basis  for  it'  Keble  did  not 
C  so.  He  was  content  with  the  interpretation 
■rhich  Christianity  has  put  on  human  life,  and  wished 
f  to  read  man  and  nalitre  as  far  as  he  might,  in 
Goethe,  I  suppose,  is  the  great  modem 
I  of  a  poet  who  has  tried  '  to  give  a  moral 
1  of  man  and  the  world  from  an  inde- 
t  point  of  view."  Of  couree  it  would  be  simply 
nilctns  for  a  moment  to  place  Keble  for  poetic 
rwer  in  comparison  with  such  an  one  as  Goethe. 
ht,  disparate  as  their  powers  are,  Keble  with  his 
Utnit«d  faculty,  Just  by  virtue  of  his  having  accepted 
the  Christian  interpretation,  while  the  other  rejected 
it,  has  spoken,  if  one  may  venture  to  say  so,  more 
that  satisfy  man's  deepest  yearnings,  thitt 
It  iuto  those  simple  places  of  the  heart  which  lie 
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heneath  all  culture,  than  Goethe  with  all  biB  worid- 
width  has  done.  The  religion  whicli  Keble  laid 
to  heart,  and  lived  by,  would  not  seem  to  have 
to  him  through  prolonged  spiritual  conflicts,  aa  did 
that  of  the  great  Puritans ;  neither  ha<t  he  rvached 
it  by  laborioua  critical  processes,  as  mo'lem  philoso- 
phers would  bave  us  do.  He  bad  learned  it  first 
at  his  mother's  knee.  Then  it  was  confirmed  and 
systematized  by  the  daily  teaching  of  the  Church  be 
80  devoutly  loved.  Time  brought  to  it  additions 
from  various  quarters,  but  no  break.  The  powerful 
influences  of  his  university,  direct  and  indirect, 
chivalry  reawakening  in  Scott's  poetry,  meditative 
depth  in  Wordsworth,  these  all  melted  natnnlly 
into  his  primal  faith,  and  combined  ivith  the  general 
U.-ndencies  of  the  time  to  carry  him  in  spirit  bftck 
to  those  older  ages  where  his  imagination  found 
ampler  range,  his  devotion  severer,  more  self-denying 
\'irtuea  than  modem  life  engenders.  Out  of  that  gntal 
past  he  bronght  some  of  the  sterner  stuff  of  wfajcli 
the  martyrs  were  made,  and  introduced  it  like  iron 
into  the  blood  of  modem  reli^ous  feeling;  A  poet 
who  received  all  these  influences  into  himself,  and 
vitalized  them,  could  not  but  make  the  old  nvw. 
For  not  lilt  the  authoritative  had  been  inwardly 
fused  into  the  moral  and  spiritual  did  it  for  the  mi 
part  find  vent  in  his  poetry.  There  are  exceptioi 
to  this,  which  form  what  may  be  set  down  aa  tb* 
shortcomings  of  The  Chrutian  Year.  But  in  all  its 
finer,  more  ^-ital  poems,  the  catholic  faith  hat  become 
pei«>nal,  resU  frankly  on  intuition  and  experience 
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KB  frankly  as  the  vaguer  more  impersonal  mediuitionB 
«f  greater  poets. 

'  The  eye  in  aaiiea  tavf  wuder  rojnci. 

Caaglit  by  rarth'a  sbadowB  u  they  Tfret, 
But  for  the  goal  no  home  is  foaail, 
Save  Him  who  made  it,  meBt.* 

Or  again  the  well-known — 

'  Ahiae  with  mo  from  mora  till  eve, 
For  withont  Thee  I  cannot  live  : 
Abide  with  me  when  night  h  nigh. 
For  without  TheB  I  d»re  not  die. ' 

Or  aeain — 

I „j,„  |oyo(  the  Lord  aright, 

No  wal  of  Duui  eta  WDrthlees  And ; 
All  will  b«  predoDB  in  hia  sight, 
Sinee  Obiiil  on  all  buth  ebinui' 

It  h  the  majiy  words,  simple  yet  deep,  devoutly 
Christian  yet  intensely  human,  like  these,  scattered 
throughout  ita  pagea,  that  have  endeared  The  Chrif- 
tian  Yiar  to  countless  hearts  within  the  English 
Church,  and  to  many  a  heart  beyond  it.  The  new 
elements  in  the  book  are  perhaps  these — first,  it 
translates  religious  eetitiment  out  of  the  ancient  and 
excludvcly  Hebrew  dialect  into  the  language  of  modem 
feeling.  Hitherto  English  devotional  poeta,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Cowper,  in  some  passages,  had 
adhered  rigorously  to  the  seriptural  imagery  and 
phraseology.  This,  beeidea  immensely  limiting  their 
range,  made  their  words  ofl«n  fall  wide  of  modem 
experience.  Keble  took  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  which  men  at  the  present  day  a 


1  lUcm  in  fitting  modem  wordu,  :md  tmusfuMd 
into  them  the  Christian  spirit.  Secondly,  there  i 
visible  in  Lim,  first  perhaps  of  his  contemporsrieB,— 
that  which  seems  tlie  beat  ckaracteristic  of  modem 
religion, — combined  with  devout  reverance  for  t 
person  of  our  Lord,  a  closer,  more  personal  love  U 
Him  as  to  A  living  friend.  There  were  no  doubl 
rare  exceptions  here  and  there^  but,  generally  gpeolc 
ing,  religions  men  before  spoke  of  our  Lord  i 
more  distant  way,  ae  one  holding  the  centra]  pUoft 
rather  in  a  dogmatic  system  than  in  the  devout  kffooi 
tions.  The  best  men  of  our  own  time  have  gooi 
beyond  this.  The  Lord  of  the  Gospels,  in  his  Diyi 
humanity,  has  come  closer  to  their  hearts,  and  m* 
Himself  known  in  a  more  intimate  and  eadnrii 
way.  In  none  perhaps  was  this  change  of  feiiliii| 
earlier  seen,  or  more  strongly  marked,  than  in  Kebh 
Thirdly,  thexe  is  the  close  and  abundant  koowJed 
of  Scripture,  with  a  fine  and  delicate  feeling  ftw  tl 
beauty  of  its  language.  Without  confining  1 
to  the  imagery  or  language  of  the  Bible,  h«  9it 
where  shows  his  intimacy  with  it,  and  interwean 
its  words  and  half  aenteucea,  ita  scenoa  and  tin 
naturally  and  gracefully  with  his  own. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  catholic  notes  of  th 
Iwok  which  have  won  for  il  a  place  in  the  affoctioa 
of  Christiana  of  every  communion.  This  depth  t 
catholic  religious  sentiment,  it  is,  no  doubt,  whicb  i 
its  chief  and  most  valuable  characteristic  Praa 
this  some  may  be  ready  to  draw  an  argiuueoi  foC 
Christian  morali^  disjoined  trom  Christian  docUia^ 


or  for  some  &ll-«m bracing  religion  wliich  would 
oomprehead  whatever  the  various  Churches  agree 
in,  diecarding  all  in  which  thej  differ.  Wliat  tlist 
residuum  exactly  is,  no  one  has  jet  stated.  But  be- 
fore drawing  such  &»  argumeut  from  The  Christian 
Tear,  it  may  be  as  well  to  ask  whetlier  that  book 
would  liave  been  so  charged  with  devout  Cbriatiau 
Kotimeiit  if  ite  author  had  uot  held  with  all  his  heart 
tiiow  doctrinal  truths  which  were  iu  him  the  roots 
out  of  which  that  sentiment  grew,  but  which  many 
now  wish  to  got  rid  of?  If  we  love  the  consummate 
Dower,  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  begiu  by  cutting 
Away  the  root. 

Tliere  is,  however,  another  side  on  which  The 
Chriflian  Ytar  is  less  catholic  in  its  character.  This, 
-which  may  be  called  its  ecclesiasticaj  side,  is  inherent 
in  the  very  form  of  the  book.  A  poem  for  each 
Sunday  in  the  year  would  be  welcome  to  very  many, 
but  then  what  is  to  determine  the  subject  of  each 
Sunday's  poem  1  A  chance  verse  or  phrase  in  the 
Coepel  for  the  day,  as  tliis  is  given  in  the  Prayer- 
Book,  is  hardly  a  catholic  or  universal  ground  for 
fixing  the  subject.  Again,  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
Haster-day,  Whitsunday,  have  of  course  a  catholic 
meaning,  because  these  days,  though  not  observed  by 
•11  Churches,  are  yet  memorials  of  the  sacred  facts 
by  which  all  Christians  live.  But  tlie  lesser  Saints' 
fDtijt,  Circumcision,  Puriiicatiou,  as  well  as  tlie  occa- 
■ional  services,  have  a  local  and  temjiorary,  not  > 
universal  import.  Accordingly,  a  perusal  of  the 
I  auggests  what  the  preface  to  them  confirms, 
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that  they  did  not  ail  flow  off  from  a  free  tfpani 
inspiration,  awakened  by  the  thought  natunO  to  each 
day,  but  that  a  good  number  were  either  poems  pru- 
viously  composed  and  afterwards  adapted  to  some 
particular  Sunday,  or  written  as  it  were  to  order 
after  the  tliought  of  rounding  The  Christian  Ymr  had 
arisen.  So  clear  does  this  seem  that  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  go  through  the  several  poems  and  lay  finger 
here  on  the  spontaneous  eSiisions,  there  on  thoae  of 
more  laboured  manufacture.  The  former  flow  from 
the  first  verse  to  the  last  ladd  in  thought,  simple 
and  almost  faultless  in  diction ;  no  break  in  the 
sense,  no  obscurity ;  seldom  any  harshness  or  poverty 
in  the  diction.  The  others  are  imperfect  in  rhythm 
and  language,  defaced  by  the  conventionalitiee  of 
poetic  diction,  frequently  obscure  or  artificial,  the 
thread  of  thought  broken  or  bard  to  catcb.  The  ons 
set  are  like  mountain  streams,  that  ran  down  the  hill- 
liide  in  sunshine,'clear  and  bright  from  end  to  end,  the 
other  are  like  streams  that  find  their  way  throngh 
difficult  places,  often  hidden  tindei^round  or  buried 
in  heaps  of  stones.  Yet  even  the  most  defective  of 
tliem  come  forth  to  light  in  eomu  single  verse  of  pro- 
found thought  or  tender  feeling,  m  well  expressed  u 
to  make  the  reader  willingly  forgive  for  that  one 
gleam  the  imperfection  of  the  resL 

2.  Home-feeling. 

The  next  quality  I  would  notJC(<  is  the  deep  tone 
of  home  affection  which  pervades  these  poems.  This, 
perhaps  as  much  as  anything,  bus  endeared  them 


to  bis  lioiDe-loviog  countTymeu.  Such  ia  tbat  feeling 
for  aa  andent  borne  breathed  in 

■  Since  Bll  thst  la  not  H<nrea  most  Tilde, 
UgfA  b«  the  hand  ot  Bain  laid 

Upon  the  home  I  love : 
WUb  lolling  (peU  let  ion  Dectjr 
Bleil  on,  and  span  the  giant  away 

The  eraah  of  tovei  uid  grore. 
*  Far  opening  down  (ame  woodlaod  de>-p 
In  tlkeir  own  qniet  glade  shonld  lieep 

The  nlici  dear  to  thoogbt, 
And  wild-flowBT  wreathi  from  aide  to  liile 
Their  waving  tracery  hang,  to  hide 

What  mtblesa  Time  haa  wrought.' 

Again,  Uie  hymn  for  St.  Andrew's  Day  is  so  well 
known  and  loved  as  hardly  to  need  qnoUng.  Every 
line  of  it  is  instinct  with  simple  pure  affection,  yet 
s«Ter,  one  might  think,  so  deeply  felt  or  bo  well 
expressed  as  here^ 

■  When  brothera  part  for  niaahood't  IMS, 
What  gift  may  most  endearing  pnn 

To  keep  fond  meniorr  in  her  plncv. 
And  eeitiiy  a  brother'a  love  I 

'  So  fading  trail  tnenional  give 

To  aootlka  hii  aonl  when  thon  art  goue, 
Bnt  wreaths  of  hope  for  af  c  to  live, 
And  thoogbti  of  good  together  done. ' 

Besides  the  more  obvious  allusions  to  the  household 
charities,  there  are  many  delicate,  more  resen'ed 
toaches  on  the  same  chord.     Such  is  the— 


I 


1  cannot  palnl  to  MemotT'i  eye 
Tim  aomw,  the  glaaoe,  I  deacvat  love^ 

Uaolianged  theBuelvcH,  in  nia  Ihej  die. 
Or  taint,  or  false,  thor  sbadowi  prove. 


Sonie  teoctu'  UgUts  nnnoUoed 
Or  OQ  loved  reaturw  d««n  and  cHe, 
Unmd,  to  na,  tb«ir  htum 


1 


But  there  ia 

with  qnotations.   Manj 

more   sucli 

ccur  to    every    reader. 

High    edu.                                1 

.  thought    in  him   had 

not  weakeneu. 

more  pure  and  intense. 

natural  affecti 

the  tenderaesg  there  b 

no  trace  of  < 

lie,  the  woman's  heart 

everywhere  sin,                        i 

lit  as  it  h*3  been  said 

that  in  the  uoud                     i 

jst  men  of  genius  there 

is  Mmething  of  a  wi,.._._^ 

esprepsion  nf>t  seen  in 

the  faces  of  other  men ;  so  i 

it  is  distinctive  of  tnie 

jx>etic  t#mf>er  thnt  it  erer  carries  the  woman's  heart 
within  the  man's.  And  certainly  of  no  poet's  heart 
does  this  hold  more  truly  than  of  Keble's.  They, 
however,  must  be  but  blind  critics,  insensible  to  the 
finer  p,-ithos  of  human  life,  who  have  on  this  acconnt 
ealleil  Kehle's  ]Kieliy  'effeminate.'  The  woman's 
be.irt  in  him  is  blended  with  the  martj-r's  courage. 
Hardly  nny  modem  poetry  breathes  so  firm  self- 
control,  so  fixed  yet  calm  resolve,  so  stem  self-deniaL 
If  these  be  qu.ilities  th.it  can  consist  with  effeminacy, 
then  Kcble's  poetry  may  be  allowed  to  pass  for  effe- 
minate. But  those  who  bring  this  chaise  against  it. 
misled,  it  may  be,  by  the  loud  bluster  that  posses 
mth  many  for  manliness,  seem  to  forget  that  the 
bravest  and  most  high-sonled  manhood  is  also  the 
'::eutlest  and  most  fender-hearted  ;  that,  according  to 


llie  sajring,  '  A  mim  ts  never  bo  much  a  man  aa  when 
It«  becomes  most  in  heart  &  child.' 

3,  Reserve. 

This  naturally  leads  on  to  the  notice  of  another 

i^un^tcristic  of  this  poetry — the  fine  reserve,  which 

dOM  not  pablish  aloud,  hut  only  delicately  hints,  its 

feelinga.     It  was  an  intrimic  part  of  Keble'e 

BWure  to  shrink  from  obtruding  himself,  to  dislike 

■  To  lore  the  uber  ibada 
llore  Uuui  the  luigtiiog  light.' 

i  one  object  he  had  in  publishing  ne  Chri»tiau 
Ytat  WM  tlie  hope  that  it  might  supply  a  sober 
Ittodurd  of  devotional  feeling,  in  unieon  with  that 
|re8ent«d  by  iJie  Prayer-Book.  The  time,  he  thought, 
■m  one  of  unbounded  curiosity  and  morbid  iiraving 
Iftir  eicit«ment,  symptoms  which  have  not  abated 
Coring  the  forty  years  since  Keble  so  wrotft  He 
wished,  OB  far  as  might  be,  to  supply  some  antidote 
to  di««e  tendencies.  Again,  modem  thought  has,  aa 
tf  know,  turned  in  upon  itself,  and  discovered  a 
«h«]e  tntenial  world  of  reflections  and  sensibilities 
ludly  expressed  in  the  older  literature.  Keble  so 
h»  ibared  this  tendency  with  his  contemporaries. 

i  he  set  himself  not  to  feed  and  pamper  it,  hut  to 
dimct,  to  sober,  and  to  brace  it,  by  bringing  it  into 
Mie  pKWince  of  realities  higher  than  itself. 

This  feeling  of  delicate  reserve,  sobered  and 
■trcngthened   by  Christian   thought,  comes  out  in 

isy  of  the  poems,  in  none  perhaps  more  than  in 

t  one  which  contains  these  s 


I  ^«^d  not  psose  I  cnticUma, — only  tlw 

brt  E^  of  ±^  »e>H)k_  I  Itere  is  one  of  lu&uy 

iasftofieg  in  vhicfa  the  bcaaty  of  the  finest  thoughts 
b  "■iT-fa.i  bv  the  admissioa  of  some  hackney ed  con- 
vecdviLil  f-hia*e.  O-.herwiie,  these  stanzas,  as  well 
»i  ih:  "hvie  poem  in  which  they  occur,  are  in  Keble'^ 
EL,es;  ir  j  m'-'<=t  native  vein.  In  keeping  with  the 
wiiTi  -T  brfsthieil  br  the^  lines  is  another  which 
ihouid  b-;  noiiJ.  Ai  he  keeps  his  own  deepest  feel- 
ings under  a  dose  veil  of  resen"e,  so  he  loves  best 
the  virme^  and  the  characters  which  are  least  ob- 
trusive, and  generally  get  least  praise.  Things  which 
the  world  least  recogniaes,  for  these  he  reserves  his 
heart's  best  sympathy.  For  the  loud,  the  successful, 
the  caressed,  he  has  no  word  but  perhaps  one  vi 
admonition.  It  is  the  poor,  the  bowed  down,  the 
lonely,  the  forsaken,  who  draw  out  his  deepest 
tenderness.  And  what  makes  this  the  nobler  iu 
Keble  is,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  come  from  thi' 


iiidjile  of  luiud  iffnams  mali,  but  rather  from  pure 
lArongtIi  of  CUristiun  eyuipatby.     llie  trails  of  dia- 
r  for  which  he  has  the  keenest  eye,  the  virtnes 
n  which  he  dwells  moat  lovingly,  are  those  which 
leu  ia  general  take  least  notfi  of.     Those  who  belong 
[>  '  the  nunelees  family  of  tiod'  kiniUe  in  him  a  deep 
asm,  such  aa  most  poets  have  reserved  for  the 
k'a  great  heroes.     Thus,  in  one   of  hia  finest 
ungw,  after  contrasting  those  Christians  who  live 
II  tb«  '  green  earth '  and  under  the  '  open  sky '  of 
be  countiy,   with  those   whose  lot  is  cast  in  the 
I  and  stifling  alleys  of  the  crowded   tity,  he 
B  forth — 

'  But  LovB  'a  A  (luwer  thit  will  not  die 

For  lack  of  Iwlj  sonen. 
And  Chriatian  Hope  cui  cheer  tbs  e;e 

That  ne'er  uw  venial  green  ; 
"nien  be  je  eure  tbit  Love  ciin  bless 
Eta  IB  UiU  erooded  locoUueu, 
When  eveMDDTing  myriuis  Mem  lo  mj, 
Oo—tboD  «rt  nnnght  to  ns.  nor  wo  lo  tlicc— «w«y  I 

'  There  in  in  tbii  lond  etnnnin);  tide 
Of  humui  ore  md  crime, 
With  nboni  the  melodiei  iibido 

Of  tb'  eTCiUsting  chime  ; 
VTbo  carry  mauo  in  their  heut 
Througli  dnitT  Una  end  wruiglliig  mart. 
Firing  their  daU;  taek  lith  buBtor  feet, 
Beeanee  their  laciet  toalB  a  holjr  stnin  re|>e«t.' 

as  ia  the  inward  tone  of  feeling,  so  is  ii«  out- 

exprMsion,  chastened  and  subdued.     Tliero  is 

of  coiooring,  no  stunning  suiitid,  no 

spicmi    phrase    or   metaphor.       From    what 

been   Uie  chief  attractions   of   much   poetry 
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popular  once  his  day, — scarlet  hues  aud  Man  ( 
tmnpebi,  storing  metAphors  and  tnetaphyucal  eaig^ 
mas,  he  tamed  inatinctivel}'.  He  seemed  to  bbjt  U 
these, 

'  F^rewull ;  fur  one  short  lifs  we  pktf  : 
1  raUier  voo  the  socthing  «rt, 
Which  oulf  sonli  Id  auScringi  tried 
Beoi  to  their  nilTQrliig  brethnn'i  tid«.* 

Tfauae  who  have  called  other  parts  of  K«bl«  effemi- 
Date,  might  perhaps  call  this  ascetic.     If  it  is  en,  it  ■ 
is  an  ascoticiam  lu  harmony  with  true  Clu-iBLiauitf,.M 
and  with  the  sober  wisdom  that  comes  from  life'al 


i.  Descriptions  of  Nature. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Keble's  eye  for  niitun. 
His  admirers  perhaps  exaggerate  it,  hU  deprdBSston  ■ 
aa  much  underrate  it.     He  certainly  shared  1 
in  that  feeling  about  the  i,-iBible  world,  so  idenlifif 
with   Wordsworth   that   it  is  now   called   Woi 
worthian, — that  feeling  which  more  than  any  o 
marlta  the  direction  in  which  modem  JmagJiiatfa 
has   enlarged  and  dee{>encd.     The  appearances  < 
nature  fumish  Eeble  with  the  framework  in  whichl 
most  of  bis  lyrics  are  set,  the  mould  in  which  thofa 
are  cast.     Some  whole  poems,  aa  tlie  one  beginoing  J^ 

'  Leooiu  (veet  of  ipring  retnraing,' 
are  little  more  than  deacriptiona  of  some  t 
nature.     Many  more  take  some  natui&l  apj 
and  make  it  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  tmtlL 
small  rills,  boni  ujiart  and  afterwards  blending  i 
oui>  largo  stream,  are  likened  to  two  separate  prays 
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iiUng  lo  bring  about  Bome  great  result.  Tlie 
itumn  clouds,  maotliag  round  the  sun  tor  love, 
It  that  love  is  life's  only  eigu.  The  robin 
unweariedly  in  the  bleak  November  wind, 
a  lesson  of  content — 


'  Rather  in  til  to  be  reiigiied  thnii  bl«t.' 

These  and  many  more  are  the  natural  appearances 
which,  some  by  resemblance,  some  by  contrast,  fiii^ 
xdfh  him  with  keynotes  to  religious  meditation.  In 
iBMay  you  feel  at  once  that  the  poet  lias  etmck  a 
Ine  note,  one  which  will  be  owned  by  the  uuiven>al 
Imagination,  wherever  that  faculty  is  sufficiently  cul- 
tivUed  to  be  alive  to  it  In  Eome  you  feel  moro 
doubtful, — the  analogy  appears  to  be  somewhat  more 
fcint  or  far-fetched.  In  others  you  seem  to  see 
dearly  that  the  resemblance  is  arbitrary  and  capri- 
ious,  a  work  of  the  mere  fancy,  not  of  the  genuine 
bisginatioa  An  instance  of  the  last  kind  has  been 
levcrely  commented  on  by  a  contemporary  critic, 
■■ho,  on  the  strength  of  some  doubtful  analogieB 
Irhicb  occur  in  Keble's  poems,  has  voted  him  no 
poet  This  critic  specially  comments  on  one  poem, 
in  which  the  moon  is  made  a  symbol  of  the  Church, 
lb*  stATs  are  made  symbols  of  saints  in  heaves,  and 
tbe  trees  in  Eden  of  saints  on  earth.     This,  if  it  be 

b  some  remote  allusion  to  passages  of  Scripture, 

■at  be  allowe<l  to  be  a  mere  ecclesiastical  reading 
nature's  symbols,  repudiated  by  the  universal 
t  of  man,  and  therefore  by  true  poetry.     But  if 

I  and  some  other  instances,  pitched  on  a  £i1b« 


biT,  (■■  be  |iiMiili  il  en^  Imw  mail/  more  ft 
wfioc  t^  ckoBi  itnidk  answers  vith  a  | 
(■■•I    Bna  m  A«  vctr  poem  vhich  o>&tain»'40 
n^hii^B  coBd^HMid,  H  then  not  the  foUoiring : — 


Hm  Eefak  t  9d  an  analogy,  adoioir- 

iedgad  BiiA  tmfy  ik  conceiptioQ  of  Ztnu, 

htf  BOR  AT  ki^  f  tli«  primeval  Eulli  of 

Of  tb»    nanT   u  Jiat    might    easily  be 

fiaibatAtrom  these  i-^.  which  that  mysterion* 

v-h-.-'id  of  aaali^gy  that  binds  together  human  feeling 
s:;.i  ;>.e  outward  world  13  tnily  touched,  one  mon' 
r^ius:  l-e  pven.  It  is  from  the  poem  on  All  Saints' 
l>s_v.  As  that  day  fiilb  on  the  Ist  of  November,  a 
:ir.-.e  ;o  of^^n  beautiful  ^th  the  bright  calm  of  t-t. 
T.'.:ki''s  f.ininuT,  the  following  lines  serve  well  to  har- 
ino:ii?e  the  ftollug  of  the  season  with  the  thoughts 
wjtick  th<f  Chun'h  Festival  is  meant  to  awaken — 

'  ii.'w  qaiel  shows  ihe  woodlsiirt  scene  ' 
Each  f.fwrr  aoil  tree,  its  duty  done, 
RoPMsia;  in  decay  serene, 
Like  wesry  men  when  age  is  n-on. 

And  self- commanding  heart  a  insure. 

Waiting  their  snmmons  to  the  sky, 

i.\>nlent  to  live,  bnl  not  afraid  to  liiu." 

As  niight  be  looked  for  in  a  real  lover  of  uaturi', 
Keble's  imagery  is  that  which  he  had  lived  in  the 
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■UtUt  of,  and  knew.  The  shady  Uues,  the  more 
Open  hoTstfl  and  downs,  euch  aa  may  be  seen  near 
Oxford,  and  further  west  mid  south,  'EngUmd's 
primrose  meadow  paths,'  tlie  etiles  worn  by  genera- 
tions, and  the  grey  chorch-tower  embowered  in  elm- 
trees, — with  these  his  liabibual  thoughts  and  senti- 
B  suit  well.  Even  in  this  familiar  landscape  his 
«ye  autt  ear  have  caught  facts  and  aspects  of  nature, 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  never  before  been  put 

own  in  boolu.     Take  that  instance  from  the  poem 

B  the  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter — 

*  Dtep  if  the  iUsdim  u  or  summer  doou, 
When  a  toft  iJioweT 
WUI  tilcUe  MOD, 
A  graciau  nin,  treabeiiing  the  neuy  bowar — 
0  ■weetly  then  for  oO  ia  btard 
The  olew  note  of  «oaie  lonely  bud." 

Many  an  ear  before  Eeble's  must  have  heard  a 
olituy  thrush  singing  in  the  distant  fields  amid  the 

p  bush  that  preludes  the  thunder-storm ;  but  no 

(  before  Keble,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  seized  that 
BtpresnTe  image  and  embalmed  it  in  verse.     Not  a 

'  such  images  or  aspects  of   the  quiet  English 

■sdsc^te  wiU  be  foond  reclaimed  ^m  the  fields  for 

a  first  time  in  The  CkrisUan  i'tar.     With  this  kind 

rf  scenery,  which  was  familiar  to  him  all  his  life,  he 

for  the  most  part  content,  and  seldom  travels 
Wyond  it.  Indeed,  a  very  true  leet  of  the  genuine- 
iMB  of  a  poet's  inspiration  would  seem  to  be,  whether 
it  imagery  is  mainly  gathered  from  the  scenes 
midst  which  he  has  lived,  or  is  borrowed  irom  the 
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Seldom  does  Keble  visit  mountain  lands,  only  once 
or  twice  in  The  Chrislian  Year.  But  the  poem  for 
the  20tli  Sunday  after  Trinity,  thongh  good,  might 
have  been  vrittea  by  one  who  had  never  seen  momi- 
ttuns,  if  only  he  had  read  descriptions  of  them. 

Besides  the  English  there  Ib  another  kind  of  land- 
scape in  which  Eeble  has  shown  himself  at  liomu. 
Dean  Stanley  has  noted  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  pictured  Bcenes  in  the  Holy  Land.  This  shows 
not  only  a  close  study  of  the  hints  that  are  to  be 
found  in  #e  Bible,  and  in  tho  modem  books  about 
Palestine, — it  proves  how  quick  must  have  been  tho 
insight  into  nature  of  oue  who,  tbougli  he  had  nerar 
himself  beheld  that  country,  could  from  encli  mate- 
rials call  up  pictures  true  enough  to  satisfy  tho  eyo 
of  the  moat  graphic  of  modem  travellere  eren  whilo 
he  gazed  on  those  very  scenes. 

There  are  two  sides  which  nature  toma  toward* 
the  imagination.  One  ia  that  which  the  poet  can 
read  figuratively,  in  which  he  can  see  symbols  and 
analogies  of  the  spiritual  world.  This  side  Keble,  as 
we  have  seen,  felt  and  read,  in  the  main  1  think 
traly,  though  sometimes  ho  may  have  missod  it. 
What  the  true  reading  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned, ia  a  weighty  matter  not  to  bo  entered  on 
here.  One  thing,  however,  ia  certain,  that  tfa«  oor- 
respondency  between  the  natural  object  and  tha 
spiritual,  between  nature  and  tho  soul,  ia  then  ca- 
isting  independently  of  the  individual  man.  He  did 
not  make  the  correspondency ;  his  part  is  to  « 
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bttcryKt  truly  what  was  there  beforehand,  not  to 
i  into  nature  his  own  views  or  moods  waywardly 
uid  capriciously.  The  truest  poet  ia  ho  who  reads 
Batore's  hieroglyphics  most  truly  and  most  widely  ; 
i  the  test  of  the  true  reading  is  that  it  is  at  once 
veloomed  by  the  universal  im^nation  of  man.  This 
J  or  catholic  imagination  of  man  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  universal  suffrage  of  men.  It  means 
he  imagination  of  those  in  whom  that  faculty  exisU 
D  the  highest  degree,  cultivated  to  the  finest  senu- 
ifaUity.  The  imagination  is  the  faculty  which  reads 
Snily,  the  fancy  that  which  reads  capriciously,  and 
»  falsely.  The  former  seizes  true  and  really  exist- 
Bg  uialogie«  between  mature  and  epirit ;  the  latter 
■ukee  arbitrary  and  fictitious  ones.  In  the  school 
i  imagination,  as  opposed  to  fancy,  Keble  was  a 
Uthfill  and  devout  student.  It  was  the  music  of 
lia  |nona  spirit  to  read  aright  the  symbolical  side 
Irhich  nature  turns  towards  man. 

Bat  nature  has  another  side,  of  which  there  is  no 
dication  in  Keble's  poetry.  I  me'an  her  infinite 
d  unhiiman  side,  which  yields  no  symbols  to  soothe 
1  yearnings.  Outside  of  and  far  beyond  man, 
his  hopes  and  fears,  his  strivings  and  aspirations, 
Ibere  lies  the  vast  immensity  of  nature's  forces,  which 
pays  him  no  homage,  and  yields  him  no  sympatliy. 
This  aspect  of  nature  may  be  seen  even  amid  the 
it  landscape,  if  we  look  to  the  clouds  or  the  stars 
■bove  ns,  or  to  the  ocean  roaring  around  our  shores. 
But  nowhere  is  it  borne  in  on  man  as  in  the  midst 
S  the  vast  deserts  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  presence  of 
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the  mountains,  which  seem  so  inprosiuve  and  un- 
changeable. Their  strength  and  permonenco  so  e 
trast  with  man — of  few  years  and  full  of  trouble ; 
they  are  so  indifferent  to  his  feelings  or  his  deetiny. 
He  may  smile  or  w —  *■"  —■ -y  live  or  die  ;  they 
care  not     They  are  n  all  their  ongoings, 

happen  what  will  to  f  respond  to  the  sun- 

rises and  the  suns  to  his  syuipathiec 

All  the  same  they  I  >ghty  functions  ci 

less  though  no  hun  1  ever  look  on  th«m. 

So  it  is  in  all  the  {  nta  of  nature.     Man 

holds  his  festal  dii  ire  frowna  ;  h«  gwv 

forth  from  the  deau  and  nature  af&ont« 

him  with  sunshine  anu  of  birds.    Evidently, 

it  seems,  she  marcheis  on,  having  a  purpose  of  her  own 
inaccessible  to  man  :  she  keeps  her  own  secret,  anil 
ilrops  no  hint  to  him.  This  mysterious  silence,  thi- 
inhuman  indifference,  this  inexorable  deafness,  ha> 
impressed  the  imagination  of  the  greatest  poets  witli 
■X  vague  yet  sublime  awe.  The  sense  of  it  lay  hea»") 
on  Lucretius,  Shelley,  Wordswortli,  and  drew  oui 
their  soul's  profoundest  music.  This  side  of  things, 
whether  philosophically  or  imaginatively  regarded, 
seems  to  justify  the  saying,  that  '  the  visible  world 
still  remains  without  its  divine  interpretation.'  But 
it  was  not  on  thoughts  of  this  kind  that  Keble  loveil 
to  dwell.  If  they  ever  occurred  to  hiin,  he  has  no 
where  expressed  them.  He  was  content  with  that 
other  side  of  nature,  of  which  I  spoke  first,  the  sidt- 
which  allows  itself  to  be  humanized,  that  is,  to  be 
inteqireted  by  man's  faith   and  devout  aspirations- 


ft-the  aide  that  suited  his  religious  purpose. 
1  to  this  he  limited  himself.  Within  this  range 
»  have  ever  interpreted  nature  more  soothingly  iind 
uitiTully. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  qualities  that  would  strike 

my  one  on  first  opening  Tlie  Chrislian  Year.     They 

e  not,  however,  enough  to  account  for  its  unparal 

I  popularity.     Indeed,  jmpularity  is  no  word  to 

i  fact,  that  this  book  has  been  for  years 

e  cherished  companion  of  numbers  of  the  best  men, 

I  their  beat  mooda — men  too  of  the  most  diverse 

s  and  schools — who  have  lived  in  our  time. 

Rie  secret  of  this  power  is  a  compound  of  many  in- 

biencec  hard  to  state  or  explain.     It  hag  not  been 

[ndered  by  the  blemishes  obvious  on  the  surface  to 

rejy  one,  inharm onions  rhythms,  frequent  obscurity, 

e  and  there  poverty  and  conventionality  of  diction. 

spite  of  these  it  has  won  its  way  to  the  hearts  «f 

e  highly  educated  and  refined,  as  no  book  of  poetiy, 

r  secular,  in  our  lime  has  done.    Will  it  con- 

u  to  do  sol    Will  'tis  own  imperfections,  and  the 

;  currents  of  men's  feelings,  not  alienate  from 

it  a  generation  rendered  fastidious  by  poetry  of  more 

artJBtic  perfection,  more  highly  coloured,  more  richly 

fiavonred  t  Without  speaking  too  confidently,  it  may 

be  expected  to  live  on,  if  not  in  so  wonderful  esteem. 

JA  widely  read  and   deeply  felt ;  for  it  makes  its 

i^>p((il  to  no  temporary  or  accidental  feelings,  but 

mainly  to  that  which  is  permanent  in  man.      It  can 

hardly  he  that  it  should  lose  its  hold  on  the  affections 

of  English-epeaking  men  as  long  as  Christianity  re- 
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Wht  is  Ethical  Science,  as  pursued  id  this  countty, 
if  late  years,  even  to  reflecting  men,  so  little  attno- 
tire  and  bo  little  edifying )  The  cognate  study  of 
metaphfHics  has,  after  long  neglect,  recently,  in  a 
wonderful  way,  renewed  its  youth,  but  to  moral 
science  no  snch  revival  has  as  yet  come.  And  yet 
baman  character,  the  subject  it  deals  with,  is  oue,  it 
woold  S6eii%  of  no  inconsiderable  interest.  Physical 
science  has  no  doubt  drained  of!  the  current  of  men's 
thoughts,  and  left  many  subjects  which  once  engaged 
them  high  and  dry.  But  man,  his  spiritual  being, 
and  tlie  light  which  is  to  enlighten  it,  his  possibilities 
hpTB,  his  destiny  hereafter,  these  still  remain,  amid 
all  the  absorption  of  external  things,  the  one  highest 
marvtil,  the  pennanent  centre  of  interest  to  men.  It 
cannot  lie  said  that  modem  literature — the  great  ox- 
Dt  of  what  men  are  thinking — circles  less  than 
i  round  the  great  human  problems.  Rather  with 
e  circuit  of  the  suns,  not  only  have  the  thoughts  of 
I  widened,  but  also  their  moral  oonsciouaness,  I 
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will  not  say  their  heart,  has  deepened.  Modern 
literature,  as  compared  with  that  of  laat  ceiitury,  haa 
nothing  more  distinctive  in  it  than  this, — that  it  luu 
broken  into  deeper  ground  of  sentiment  and  reflection. 
ground  which  had  hitherto  Iain  fallow,  non-existent  or 
unperceived.  About  the  deeper  aoul-eecreta,  lit«ruy 
men  of  last  century  either  did  not  greatly  tjoabbi 
themselves,  or  they  practised  a  veiy  strict  n»ervB. 
But  our  own  and  the  preceding  age  has  aeai  an 
unveiling  of  the  most  inward — often  of  the  aoU 
sacred  feelings— which  has  sometimes  gone  beyond 
the  limits  of  manliness  and  self-respect.  This  bring- 
ing to  light  of  layers  of  consciousness  hitherto  con- 
cealed, if  at  times  carried  too  far,  has  cert&inly  enricbed 
our  literature  with  new  wealth  of  moral  coDtemt 
In  the  best  modem  poetiy  it  has  shown  itaelf  by 
greater  intensity  and  spirituality ;  in  the  higbest 
modem  novels,  by  dehcacy  of  analysis,  discritmuAttou 
of  the  finer  tints  of  feeling,  variety  and  fine  shading 
of  character  hitherto  unknown ;  in  the  modem  wstty, 
by  a  subtleness  and  penetrative  force  wliich  nuke 
the  most  perfect  papers  of  Addison  seem  almost 
trivial.  It  further  manifests  itself  in  the  growing 
love  and  keener  appreciation  of  the  few  great  worid- 
poeta,  who  are  after  all  the  finest  embodimeatK 
of  moral  wisdom.  It  may  be  that  so  much  eUitcal 
thought  has  been  turned  off  into  these  channels  that 
it  has  left  lees  to  be  expended  in  the  more  systematic 
form  of  ethical  science.  It  may  be  too,  that,  aa  iJie 
field  of  moral  experience  widens,  and  the  meaning  of 
life  deupens,  and  its  problems  become  more  complex, 


il  dcmAnds  prqwrtionably  stronger  aud  rarer  jioweia 
4o  g&ther  up  all  thia  wealth,  and  illumine  it  with 
t  light  of  reason.  Certain  it  is  that  the  modem 
ne  produces  no  euch  maetors  of  moral  wisilom  for 
Mr  day,  as  Aristotle  and  Marcus  Aureliua  wore  to 
liie  old  world,  or  even  aa  Bishop  Butler  was  to  his 
on.  Wide,  many-eided,  sensitive,  deep,  com- 
ftex,  as  is  the  moral  life  in  which  we  now  move,  if 
«e  would  seek  any  philosophic  guidance  through  its 
{ntncacies,  any  thinking  which  is  at  once  solid,  clear, 
Unctical,  aud  Instinct  with  life,  we  must  turn,  not 
to  «ny  modem  treatise,  but  to  the  pages  of  these  by- 
i  worthies.  What  help  ardent  spirits,  looking 
lor  guidance  in  our  day,  have  found,  has  been  won 
BoC  from  the  philosophers,  but  from  some  liring  poet, 
e  giant  of  literature  with  no  pretension  to  philo- 
■vphy,  or  some  inspired  preacher.  Wordsworth. 
Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Frederick  Robertson, 
,  not  the  regular  philosophers,  have  been  the 
J  teachers  of  our  generation,  and  to  these  young 
a  have  turned,  to  get  from  them  what  help  they 
And  now  it  seems  that  in  these  last  days 
uiy,  wearied  oat  with  straining  aft«r  their  im- 
^pable  spiritualities,  and  baffled  for  lack  of  a  con- 
t  spiritQ&I  theory,  have  betaken  themselves  to 
k  style  of  thinking  wbiclt,  if  it  promises  leas,  offers, 
■  they  think,  something  more  systematic  and  mon^ 
In  despair  of  spiritual  truth,  they  are  lain  to 
]  their  hunger  witli  the  huaks  of  a  philosophy  which 
(raid  confine  all  men's  thoughts  vrithin  the  pheno- 
Mial  world,  aud  deny  all  knowledge  that  goes  be- 
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yond    the  oo-existeoces  and   Guccesaiona  of   pbei 
luena. 

From  aberratious  like  this  perhaps  uo  moral  philo 
aophy  would  have  delivered  meo.     Bui  il  would  b*  J 
well  if,  warned  by  such  signs,  it  were  to  return  cJiM 
to  life  and  fact,  deal  more  with  things  which  i 
really  feel ;  if,  leaving  general  eenttmeuts  and  monl'1 
theories,  it  would  attempt  some  true  diagnosis  uf  tha  1 
very  complex  facts  of  human  nature,  of  tlie  moral  ] 
maladie*  from  which  men  suffer,  the  burdens  th^  J 
need  to  have  removed,  the  aspirations  which  tfaejl 
can  practically  live  by.     Instead  of  this, — instcwl  a 
dealing  witli  the  actual  aud  the  ideal,  which  ( 
in  man,  and  out  of  which,  if  at  all,  a  harmony  of  liftl 
is  to  be  woven,  philosophera  have  been  content  I 
repeat  a  meagre  aud  conventional  psychology,  takca 
mostly  from  books,  not  freeh  from  living  hearts  ;  ( 
they  hnv^  lost  themselves  in  the  metaphysical  ] 
blems  which  no  doubt  everywhere  underlie  i 
life,  but  which,  pursued  too  exclusively,  distract  K 
tion  from  the  ^ital  realities.     These  two  canaes  hsvi 
exhausted  the  strength  and  the  interest  of  mora 
study — either  a  cutand-dried  conventional  psycfao" 
logy,  or  absorbing  metaphysical  discussioa      ~ 
former,  in  which  moral  tniths  appeared  shrivelled  a 
like  plants  in  a  botanist's  herbarium,  is  the  style 
thing  you  fiud  in  the  moat  approved  text-books 
the  last  generation. 

'  Never   before,'   aa  one  has  smartly  said,  ' 
human  nature  been  so  neatly  dissecte^l,  so  luuidilf 
■orted,  or  so  omamentally  packed  up.     Tlie  virtuM 
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vices,  the  appetites,  emotions,  affectious,  and 
roents  et'X'd  each  in  their  appointed  corner,  and 
thtii  appropriate  label,  to  wait  in  neat  expecta- 
for  the  seaeoD  of  the  professorial  lectures,  and 
the  literary  world  only  delayed  their  acquiescence  iii 
a  imifonn  creed  of  moral  philosophy  till  they  should 
have  arranged  to  their  satisfaction  whether  the  appe- 
tites should  be  secreted  in  the  cupboard  or  paraded 
on  the  cbimney-piece ;  or  whether  certain  of  the  less 
cnditable  packets  ought  in  law  and  pnidence,  or 
;hl  not  in  charity,  to  be  ticketed  "Poison." 
iiything  was  as  it  should  be,  or  was  soon  to  be  so 
■ — diiferencea  were  not  too  different,  nor  unanimity 
too  unanimous — opinion  did  not  degenerate  into  cer- 
tainty, nor  interest  into  earnestness,  moral  philosophy 
■tood  apart  like  a  lit*rary  gentleman  of  easy  circuni- 
al&Due,  from  religion  and  politics,  and  truth  iteelf 
ma  gratefu]  for  patronage,  instead  of  being  clamorous 
for  allegiance.  Types  were  delicate,  margins  were 
Ufge,  publishers  were  attentive,  the  intellectual 
worid  said  it  was  intellectual,  and  the  public  ao- 
qniMoed  in  the  asserlion.  What  more  could  scien- 
icbcdtrta  desire  1' 

This  description  may  contain  something  of  cari- 
lure,  and  yet  there  are  books  enough  on  moral 
which  justify  it — books  which  have  no  doubt 
led  in  disgusting  many  with  the  subject 
i  they  treat.  Nor  has  moral  philosophy 
less  from  those  deeper  and  more  abstract 
ions  which  have  often  in  modem  limes  been 
kted  for  itself.     Men   of  a  profouuder  turn 
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have  so  busied  tliemaelyes  with  iuvi^tigalions  of  ti 
iiaturo  of  right,  the  law  of  duty,  freedom,  and  nncea- 
eity,  oud  suchlike  hard  matters,  that  these  haw 
absorbed  all  their  interest  and  energy,  and  lelt  nona 
for  the  treattaent  of  those  concrete  realities  which 
make  up  the  moral  life  of  man.  Not  that  such 
discussions  can  be  dispensed  with.  They  ai«  always 
necessaiy,  never  more  eo  than  now,  when  tba 
spiritual  ground  of  man's  moral  being  is  so  oflao 
denied  by  m&t«rialistic  or  by  merely  phenomenal 
syst«ms.  It  would  perhaps,  however,  be  well  tiuA 
they  should  be  mode  a  department  by  themselTos, 
under  the  title  of  Metapbysic  of  Ethics,  to  bo  entered 
on  by  those  who  have  sj>edal  gifts  for  such  inquiries 
For  when  substituted  for  the  whole  or  chief  part  of 
moral  inquiry,  they  become  'unpractical  discusnona 
of  a  practical  subject,'  and  as  such  alienate  many 
from  a  study  which,  rightly  treated,  would  deepen 
their  thought  and  elevate  their  character. 

For  what  is  the  real  object  with  which  luotal 
science  deabi      Every  science    bus   some   conent« 
entity,  some  congerit-«  of  facts,  which  is  called  in  a 
general  way  its   subject-matter.      Botany,  we  say, 
deals  with  plants  or  herbs,  geology  with  the  stmta 
which  form  the  earth's  crust,  astronomy  with  the 
■tara  and  their  motions,  psychology  with   all   tba  J 
■tates  of  human  conaciouBneas.     What,  then,  is  tlie  I 
concrete  entity  with  wliich  moral  science  deals  I     It    < 
is  not  the  active  powers  of  man,  nor  the  emolJniu, 
nor  the  moral  faculty — not  these,  each  or  all.     It  is 
■imply  human  character.      This   Is   the  ooe  gr«at 
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ibjecl  it  bos  ever  before  it.  About  thi»  it  asks 
i*bat  ia  charscter,  its  nature,  its  elements,  what  in- 
fiaeDces  make  it,  what  mar  it,  in  what  consists  its 
rfection,  what  is  it«  deetiuy  i  This  may  seem  a 
ry  elemeDlary  statement,  but  it  ia  quit*  needful  to 
mr  to  it.  and  even  to  reiterate  it,  so  much  has  it 
eo  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  side  questions 
ancbing  out  of  it.  At  the  outset,  before  any 
alysis  is  begun,  the  student  cannot  too  deeply  bike 
and  ponder  the  impression  of  character  as  a  great 
il  substantive  reality.  Some  vague  perception  of 
aracter  all  moo,  of  course,  have.  They  are  aware, 
'hetker  they  dwell  on  it  or  not,  that  men  differ  not 
Jj  in  face  and  form  and  outward  appearance^ 
it  in  something  more  inward,  they  cannot  exactly 
U  wlut  But  further  than  this  confused  notion 
1Mb  persons  do  not  go.  Othera  there  are  who  see 
nefa  moT«  than  this,  who  hare  a  keen  penetrating 
mcfl  into  every  man  they  meet,  apprehend  his  bias, 
unr  witat  manner  of  man  he  is,  and  deal  with  bim 
cordingly.  This  gift,  bo  useful  in  practice,  we  call 
I  eye  to  character;  those  who  poaseea  it,  good 
iffx  of  character.  It  is  the  same  gift  of  discem- 
g  the  qnality  of  men  which  some  persons  have  of 
dguig  of  horses  and  other  cattle  ,i£scbylus  spoke 
*  good  judge  of  character  as  Trpo/iaToyvrnfitov.  But 
is  practical  insight,  bo  useful  in  business,  and  it 
If  be  to  a  certain  extent  in  speculation,  is  some- 
ing  distinct  from  a  fine  and  deep  perception  of  the 
^r  moralities  of  character.  Shrewd  observers  of 
iman  nature  are  often  keen  to  discern  the  weak- 
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uessea  and  foibles  of  men,  and  eveu  to  exagger 
Uiein,  but  slow  to  perceive  those  fiuer  traiu  of  hea 
which  lie  deeper.     The  apprehensioD  of  chai 
with  which  the  student  should  begin,  and  which  h 
moral  Btudies  ought  to  deepen,  is  something  very  i 
different  from  thia     It  is  an  eye  open  to  see,  a  hniut  | 
sensitive  to  feel,  the  liigher  exceUendes  of  hummi  J 
nature,  as  they  have  existed,  and  still  exist  ia  llw  | 
best  of  the  race.     It  is  a  spirit  the  very  opposite  tA  ' 
that  of  the  cynic,  one  which,  while  it  looks  steadily 
at  the  moral   maladies   and  even   basenesses  Into 
which  men  fall,  yet,  without  being  scntiraenlai,  Iotm 
more  to  contf^mplate  the  nobler  than  the  baser  sidf^ 
— which,  behind  the  commonplaces  and  triviaUtia^  I 
can  seize  life's  deeper   import,  and   look   up,  axvi  t 
aspire  towards  the  heights  which  have  been  attttined,  I 
and  are  still  attainable  by  man.     To  call  out  and  I 
strengthen  in  young  minds  such  perceptions  is  omI 
main  end  of  moral  teaching.     No  doubt  there  an  1 
influences  which  can  do  this  more  powerfully  i 
any  teaching.     To  have  seen  and  known  lives  whidi  1 
have  embodied  these  fair  qualities,  to  have  fdt  tiMi 
touch  of  their  human  goodness,  to  have  oompanioued  I 
with  those 


to  have  fed  on  high  thaughts,  and  been  Cuiuliar  with  J 
the  examples  of  the  heroes,  the  sages,  the  saints  o 
all  time,  so  as  to  believe  that  such  lives  were  o 
on  earth,  and  are  not  impossible  even  noi 
are,  beyond  ell  teaching,  the  '  virt.ue-making*  pownn,^ 
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It  muntl  pLUosopby,  though  subordioate  to  Uii'sc, 
DMlese,  if  it  does  not  eupplement  them  ;  if  it  does 
pt  ftt  ODce  justify  the  heart's  aspirations  on  grounds 
reason,  and  strengthen,  by  enlightening,  the  will 
to  pursue  them.  Character,  then,  in  the  concrete, 
toothful,  solid,  pure,  high,  as  'better  than  gold,  yea 
in  fine  gold,  its  revenue  than  choice  sUver,' — as 
i  best  thing  we  meet  with  in  all  our  experience, 
i  one  thing  needful  for  a  man,  which  to  have  got 
to  get  all,  to  have  missed  is  to  miss  all, — this 
mot  be  too  fully  set  before  the  learner  at  the 
,  as  the  goal  to  which  all  his  inquiries  mnst 
which  alone  gives  his  inqoiries  any  value, 
this  ia  not  seen  and  grasped  broadly  nud  d(^eply 
fint,  and  ita  presence  felt  throughout  all  our 
(■Booing,  the  discussion  and  analysis  that  follow 
come  mere  words — hair-splitting  and  logomachy. 
To  observe  moral  facts,  and  retain  them  steadily,  ro- 
lires  a  moral  perception  innate  or  trained,  or  both, 
rary  reader  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  will  remember  his 
that  'he  should  have  been  well  trained  in  his 
ibit«  who  is  to  study  aright  things  beautiful  and 
jost,  and  in  short  all  moral  subjects.  For  facts  an- 
the  starting-point.'  Quickness  and  tenacity  of  moral 
perception  is  not  so  much  an  intellectual  as  a  moral 
gift.  Nay,  it  is  easy  to  overdo  the  intellectual  part  of 
tho  process.  Too  rigid  logic,  too  exact  defining  and 
sabdi^iding  of  that  which  often  can  be  but  inade- 
(]nat«ly  defined,  kilts  it.  It  is  like  trying  to  hold  a 
ininb«un  in  an  iron  vice.  The  faculty  that  will  best 
catch  the  many  aspects  and  finer  tnuts  of  character 
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must  be  a  Dice  coiiitiuialiou,  an  even  balance  between 
mental  keenness  and  moral  emotion.  It  is  the  h&ut 
within  the  head  which  makes  up  that  form  of  philo- 
sophic imagination  most  needed  hj  the  moralist.  If 
moral  character,  in  its  higher  aspects,  were  sot  Lhni 
truly  and  strongly  before  young  minds,  it  wouUi 
require  little  else  to  counteract  mat«rialism.  Such 
elevating  views  might  be  left,  almost  without  reasoii* 
ings,  to  work  their  natural  effect  on  all  who  wen 
susceptible  of  them. 

Character  lia^  been  defined  as  '  a  completely 
fashioned  will.'  This,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  bo 
kept  continually  before  us  in  all  moral  inquiiy  « 
its  practical  end, — that  wliich  gives  it  solidity.  Bnl 
when  once  we  have  looked  at  it  steadily,  whether  H 
it  has  existed  actually  in  the  best  men,  or  is  tlw 
ideal,  the  question  at  once  arises,  How  is  this  tight 
character  to  be  attained  1  How  is  the  good  that  is 
within  to  be  made  ascendant, — the  leas  good  to  be 
subordinated,  the  evil  to  be  cast  outi  Of  (he 
numerous  questions  which  tliis  practically  suggeBts, 
as  to  the  standard  by  which  character  is  to  be  leittd, 
the  foundation  of  moral  goodness,  and  many  nonii 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  is  to  ask,  WluU  ic  to 
inanl  What  are  the  various  elements  of  man's 
nature  1  Thus  we  are  at  once  landed  in  psychology. 
And  so  it  has  happened,  that  almost  all  great  ethi*^ 
thinkers,  whatever  their  method,  even  when  it  de- 
pends mainly  on  certain  great  a  prwri  oonoeptton\ 
liave  attempted  some  enumeration  of  the  various 
parts  or  elements  which  make  up'  human  natare. 
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S^nn  by   Plato   and   Aiistotle,   carried  on  by  the 
Stoics,  revived  in  modern  times   by  Hobbea,   not 
kc^lected  even  by  demonstratiTe  Spinoza,  this  way 
'  proceeding  by  observation  of  living  men,  and  of 
ir  own  minds,  formed  the  whole  staple  of  Bishop 
itler'a  method.     It  is  strange  as  we  read  the  first 
tchea  into  human  nature  of  those  early  thinkers, 
ilti  how  much  more  living  power  they  come  home 
us  than  modem  psychologies.     This  comes  pro- 
ilbly  of  their  having   read  their  fact«  straight  off 
own  hearts,  or  from  observation  of  other  men. 
Iiere  is  something  in  the  first  thoughts  of  tlie  world 
riuch  can  never  recur,  something  in  having  been 
lie  first  ntterer  of  those  words,  the  first  noter  of 
llose  distinctions,  which  thenceforth  were  to  become 
lie  common  inheritance  of  all  men.     Compared  with 
the  moral  psychology  of  recent  times  has  for 
tbe  moBt  part  become  stale  and  conventional,  becanse, 
ttie  first  muu  outlines  having  been  already  laid  down, 
modeniB  have  but  repeated  with  slight  alterations 
old  analysis,  presendng  us  with  t^ulated  lists 
ltf  RppetiteB,  desires,  passions,  affections,  and  so  forth, 
which  men  only  yawn.     In  fairness,  however,  I 
ist  allow,  although  with  an  entire  dissent  &om  the 
.cntal  principles  of  Professor  Bain's  philosophy, 
(hat  I   liAve  found  in  his  elaborate  work   on  the 
Emotions  and  the  Will '  many  factd  which  are  either 
DAW,  or  at  least  which  I  have  not  before  seen  regis- 
tered in  systematic  treatises.     Certainly  if  psychology 
1i  to  interest  and  instruct  once  more,  it  must  leave 
stereotyped  forms,  and  enrich  itself  witli  new 
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tuid  hitherto  unuuted  facta,  gathered  {antf  bn«  tk 
more  subtle  luiil  varied  shades  of  feeJing,  |witlf  6wi 
the  wider  gurvey  of  human  history,  aod  the  djaepoad 
hiun&u  experience  which  the  latest  civilisaMB  bit 
gpeoed  up.  The  sureBt  method  then  Ear  <sh)cil 
science,  is  to  be^iiu  with  moral  psyebology ;  tliat  k 
with  a  close  study  of  the  phenomeiia  whidi  mib 
up  man's  moral  nature.  This  is  ita  btginnin^  bO 
not  its  end.  From  obsorration  of  th«6«^  it 
be  led  down  to  fundamental  ideas  which 
lie  themj  belonging  to  that  border 
morality  and  religion  meet 

^Yhateve^  be  the  method  most  applicobU 
matic  moral  treatises,  there  can  bo  little 
for  the  learner  and  the  carefol 

the  sure  path  is  from  the  known  to  the        

starting  Irom  the  concrete  fact«  of  which  all  om^Ib 
conscious,  to  work  thence  backward  tnwardi  ill* 
bidden  principles  which  these  facta  embody.  To  «f 
this  is  but  to  say  that  moral  science  shoold  adhcn 
to  the  method  which  has  been  found  beet  in  all 
oUier  sciences.  Tliis  is  no  new  view,  but  at  IcMl » 
old  aa  Aristotia  The  words  in  which  ho  iaaiats  on 
it,  early  iu  his  Etluce,  are  familiar  enough.  But  tb 
old  truth  has  been  lately  so  well  stated  in  ao  eamj 
by  Mr,  Wilson  of  Ri^by.  on  'Teaching  NatunI 
Seience,'  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  in  his  own 
wurds  his  admirable  statement  Substitute  the  word 
'moral'  for  'natural,'  and  every  wut\1  ho  say^  vl 
lihjnical  science  will  apply  with  still  Btronger  fbcn 
to  ethical,  in  proportion  as  the  facta  which  the  hUs 


which  BB^ 
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de&lfi  with  are  more  dim  and  hard  to  giasp,  and 
.tiiereforo  more  liable  to  paaa  into  mere  phrases  and 
'foimuUB.  Mr.  Wilson  obsorves,  'There  are  two 
idiff«rent  methods  of  teaching  science :  one  the 
Betliod  of  investigation ;  the  other  the  method  of 
Hitfaority.  The  Grst  starts  with  the  concrete  and 
3  to  the  abstract ;  starts  with  facts,  and  ends 
nth  UwB ;  begins  with  the  known,  and  ends  with 
The  second  starts  with  what  we  call 
|be  principles  of  the  science;  announces  laws  and 
isdudeB  the  facts  under  them ;  declares  the  nnknown, 
ind  applies  it  to  the  known.'  Of  '  the  two,  the 
btler  is  the  easier,  the  fonner  is  by  (or  the  better.' 
t,  why  the  former  is  the  better,  he  thus  shows  : 
-'  ill.  Because  knowledge  must  precede  science, 
licb  is  only  systematized  experience  and  knowledge, 
eert&in  broad  array  of  facts  must  pre-exist  and  be 
known,  before  scientific  methods  can  be  applied.  2d, 
Ifhatever  new  facts  you  give  the  learner  they  must 
ut  be  purely  foreign  facts,  but  must  fit  on  to  bis 
dreftdy  exxEting  stock.  It  is  to  this  existing  know- 
1^  ftod  to  that  alone,  you  must  dig  down  to  get  a 
,  and  the  facts  of  your  science  must 
muously  down,  and  rest  securely  thereon. 
11  will  be  building  a  castle  in  the  air.' 
rrations  are  as  applicable  to  the  learner  of 
B  of  physical  science.  Nor  less  worthy  of  the 
e  attention  are  Mr.  Wilson's  funher  remarks, 
;  how  easily  scieutific  teaching  passes  from 
s  to  words.  If  strange  t«rms  and  formulK  are 
I  to  the  learner  before  be  has  realized  the 
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ideas  aud  laws  which  these  expreas,  he  is  at  t 
laDdodin  'cram.'     "So  scifDtific  name  should  ever  be 
given  for  a  fact  or  idea,  before  there  is  a  nwil  n 
for   it;  that  is,   before  the  fact  or  idea  is  clearly 
grasped,  and  the  want  of  a  name  to  fix  it  is  reaily 
felt     Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  new  name  may  ho 
safely  given.     No  principle  of  classification  should  , 
be  announced  before  we  have  ffurly  climbed  by  si 
of  reasoning  up  to  it     Any  one  who  has  obaerred  I 
young  students  in  philosophy  knows   how    readily  1 
they  catch  up  technical  words,  which  have  a  high  | 
sound,  but  are  for  them  almost  meaningless.     And  j 
this    danger   is    much    greater    in    moral    than 
physical  subjects,  because  from  the  veiy  natora  of 
the  former  unmeaning  words  so  much  more  easily 
take  the   place  of  thoughts,   and  the  substitntion 
is   BO   much    more   harder   to    detect       Many    feci 
this  so  keenly  that  they  consider  it  a  fatnl  objec- 
tion against  mental  philosophy  being  made  a  study 
for  the  young.     It  fiUa  Uie  young  head,  they  aay, 
with  windy  abstractions  merely,  which  have  under 
them  no  solid  content.      When  Watt   of  Hardea 
lifted  the  cover  off  the  dish,  whicli  bis  fair  Flower 
of  Yarrow  now  and   then   served    up  to    him,  he 
found  at  least  a  pair  of  clean  spurs,  wliidi  told 
him  it  was  time  to  rise  and  ride.     But  when  you 
lift  the  cover  off  these  abstractions,  they  say,  yuu 
find   not   even   cold   hard   spurs,   but  only   tunpty 
wind.     The  only  way  to  count«rwork  this  d&nger, 
to  which,  I  admit,  young  philosophers  are  oxpoeed, 
is  to  begin  witli  the  facta  of  consciausness  that  lie 
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our  feet.  We  may  not  be  able  to  climb  tlience 
the  Dpper  heigbte,  but  we  shall  at  all  events  make 
e  of  poffleflsing  the  near,  if  we  do  not  reach  the  far. 
I>et  it  not  be  said  that,  by  thus  insisting  on  a 
wl,  fiUTQ  baais  of  fact  to  begin  with,  I  condemn 
aJ  Bcience  to  pure  empiiiciBm,  and  confound  it 
1  mere  physical  science.  This  might  be  true  if 
mnGned  its  aim,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  to 
-ving  and  classiiying  successive  '  states  of  mind,' 
1  of  emotion.  But  when  we  remember  that  the 
B  it  has  to  take  account  of  are  no  mere  passive 
ee,  bnt  such  facts  as  personality,  will,  conscience, 
igh  the  method  we  start  with  is  the  same  as  the 
lyncal,  our  very  obBervations  soon  transport  ue 
»  k  very  different  region,  in  which  the  thought 
tt  forced  on  us  is  not  the  likeness,  but  the  con- 
it,  to  phj'stcal  phenomena.  As  for  staying  at 
ae,  confined  to  mere  (empiricism,  we  shall  soon 
1  ihat  thefle  home-facts,  so  near  us,  are  clone  iu 
aoA  neighbcurlioo<l  to  whatever  is  highest  in 
ig.  From  the  facts  of  moral  consciousness,  fuUy 
tisod,  pathways  strike  oS  that  lead  to  the  remotest 
AOcee  of  history,  and  down  to  the  profoundest 
ths  of  thought  We  shall  not  less  surely  trace 
I  cvolntion  of  moral  systems,  and  the  growth  of 
ral  ideas,  because  we  bare  begun  with  grasping 
I  concrete  facts,  which,  in  their  complex  state, 
pre  first  met  us  in  every-day  experience.  Nor 
■11  we  thus  be  in  a  worse  position  to  investigate 
I  fundamental  idea  of  right  which  lies  under  all 
ilily,  and  to  inquire  whether  there  is  righteous- 
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bich  pertAUis  not  to  mao  only,  but  in  wbidi 
&U  rational  beings  alike  are  aharen. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  moral  p^chiology 
may  go  to  work.  It  may  b^iu  at  the  core  of  mio' 
being,  at  the  central  creative  energy — the  niyjlerinu* 
mnscioos  '  I,'  the  folly  formed  ptsrsonal  vill,  aai 
then  ahow  how  the  several  powera  and  feelings  etanl 
related  to  this  &ee  centre  of  spontaneity.  But  tb« 
easier,  if  !e&s  scientific  way  is,  be^jinning  at  the  mi- 
side,  to  follow  what  we  may  conceive  to  be  tha  hit- 
torical  growth  of  the  individnal,  as  weU  as  of  tbt 
rac«.  and  to  show  how  each  of  the  phaaea  of  oat 
being  saecessively  rises  into  promlneaca.  Such  t 
aoTTcy  would  place  before  ds  man  in  hig  ndit' 
stage  aa  a  mass  of  natural  appetencies  or  iostini 
toidendee,  each  seeking  blindly  it^  appropriate 
the  reaching  of  which  is  necessary  to  mntinued 
existence.  Aooompanying  these  primitive  dt!Bin% 
we  ilioald  find  certain  l»calti«s  which  are  the  tnstr» 
UMUa  by  which  the  foimo-  reach  their  end, — tin 
axMutive  as  it  were  of  tiie  blind  impnlsee.  Dnriif 
Uiis  stage,  the  spontaneous  acdon  of  these 
Moetes  mgendeiB  certain  seooodary  pasaiona,  such 
lore  o(  things  which  help  the  attainment  of 
ewla,  hatred  of  things  which  thwart  theto.  Of 
inmittrc  oulgfnngs,  some  we  can  see  have 
to  tb«  good  oS  eelf,  some  to  the  good  of  olhen,  loii| 
Mbn  adf-gtatificMion  is  Mt  before  oa  aa  a 
ol^eeL  Such  ia  the  Mrlicst  stage  gf  oar  i 
— Um  a|ip«citiv«^  the  apootaaeuaa 
a*  we  BM  it  ia     ' 


B  mwiTiltced  tnhea. 


I'll  th«  raw  maXtiiai,  as  it  were,  out  of  which  character 

Ia'v  to  be  formed.     Tho  aggregate  amouiit  of  all  these 

pmnitive  elements,  and  the  roiativo  proportiooB  in 

which  the  higher  and  the  lower  are  mingled  in  each 

I,  will  go  far  to  determine  what  he  will  ultimately 

nne. 

But  out  of  the  midst  of  this  blind  congeries  ex- 
rience  develops  new  powers.     Very  early  in  the 
appetitive  life  the  desires  must  meet  with  obstaclee. 
and  the  faculties  that  purvey  for  them,  are  thwarted, 
_driveD  inward,  and  forced  to  concentrate  themselves 
more  conscious    effort    to   remove  the   hind- 
Here,  then,  is  the  first  dawning,  the  earliest 
dousness   of  will,   within  us.      Again,   out  of 
>  appetitive  life,  when  experienced  long  enough, 
)  rises  ever  more  clearly  a  power  of  intelligence 
r  reflection  which,  observing  that  each  de«ire  has 
ito  own  end,  and  that  the  attainment  of  that  end 
brings  pleasure,  geaeralizes  from  these  separate  good^ 
the  idea  of  a  general  good  for  our  whole  nature,  a 
■atiafaction  arising  firom  the  pennanent  gratification 
of  all  our  desires,  or  at  least  of  as  many  of  them  as 
may  be   possible.     Reflection   soon  perceives   that 
i  left,  to  act  blindly, — our  nature  swayed  now 
f  this,  now  by  tliat  impulse, — does  not  attain  to 
py   stable  happiness.      Some  kinds  of  action,  it 
rres,  make  towards  tbis  happine^,  others  thwart 
the    fonncr   it    cills    useful    actions,  the  latter 
From  these  observations  it  generalizes  the 
E  ft  total  personal  good  or  self-interest  as  an 
led  at,  and  forms  subordinate  rules  of 
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conduct  with  a  view  to  attAin  that  end.     Self-ialer« 
tbus  intelligently  conceived,  may  become  on  end  a 
life,  or  wfaiit  is  culled  a  motive — aa  ever  prosootl 
motive  to  guide  the  will     Gkivemed  by  this  motive^  | 
the  will  can  control  anarchic  passion,  and  introduM  I 
order  into  a  man's  desires  and  conduct.     In  doingJ 
this,  the  vrill,  besides    the  power  of  reflectjon,  ill 
fortified  by  the  emotions  also ;  because,  by  a  law  ci 
our  nature,  self-interest,  when  once  conceived  oa  uiM 
end,  is  eagerly  embraced  as  a  new  object  for  thel 
affections.     This  is  the  second  or  pradeatial  stAge  of  1 
our  nature.     Some  men  remain  all  their  lives  ii 
former  or  appetitive  stage,  and  the«e  we  call  impml-  ] 
eive  men.      Others  regulate  their  actions  by  velK  I 
calculated  self-interest,  and  these  we  call  prudent,  v 
it  may  be,  if  aelf-intereat  is  too  slisorliing,    setfisb  I 
men.     But  though  the  two  types  of  character  are 
clear,  yet  so  infinitely  diversified  are  these  siinplti 
elements    in    themselves,   and    in    their   degrees    uf  I 
strength,  that  perhaps  no  two  men  ever  lived  i 
whom  they  were  compounded  exactly  alike,  in   I 
two  men  was  the  same  physiognomy  of  character  I 
ever  reproduced. 

But  not  any  or  all  of  the  elements  yet  not 
however  mingled,  would  make  what  is  called  ft  I 
moral  being ;  they  do  not  ycl  rise  above  the  life  of  i 
naturo.  To  do  this,  there  needs  to  dawn  another  a 
higher  consciousness.  Reflection  cannot  stop  at  tin  J 
idea  of  merely  personal  good,  for  it  sees  that  thei»l 
are  otlier  beings  of  the  some  nature  and  dadm  aag 
ourselves,  who  have  each  a  aclf-intoreet  of  their  0 
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t  well  as  we.  But  as  the  personal  good  of  others 
oft«a  GoUides  with  ours,  and  as  oae  or  other  must 
l^vfl  way,  we  begin  to  see  tliat  the  good  of  others 
aervea  as  much  respect,  ought  U>  be  as  sacred  in 
r  eyes,  as  our  own.  So  we  rise  to  feel  that,  above 
nr  sensitive  and  individual  life,  there  is  a  higher, 
re  universal  order  to  which  we  and  all  individual 
Is  even  now  belong,  that  this  higher  order  secures 
1  harmonizeE  the  ultimate  good  of  all  rational 
beings,  and  that  the  particular  good  of  each,  though 
1  harmony  with  this  order,  and  an  element  of  it, 
mat  be  subordinated  to  it.  To  realize  this  spiritual 
brder,  and  be  a  fellow-worker  with  it,  is  felt  to  be 
ba  absolute,  the  moral  good,  an  end  in  itself,  higher 
nd  more  ultimate  than  all  other  ends.  This  idea, 
^  end,  this  impersonal  good,  once  conceived,  comes 
ome  to  US  with  a  new  and  peculiar  conscioasnesa. 
a  its  presence  we  for  the  first  time  become  aware  of 
I  law  which  has  a  right  to  command  us,  which  is 
^tory  OD  us,  which  to  obey  is  a  duty.  Seen  in 
9  light  of  this  law,  the  good  of  others,  we  feel,  has 
b  right  to  determine  our  choice  equally  with  our 
I,  and  our  own  good  loses  its  merely  temporary 
tod  finite,  and  assumes  an  impersonal  and  eternal. 
This  consciousness  it  is  which  makes  us 
■oral  agents.  Only  in  the  idea  of  such  a  transcen- 
1  law  above  us,  independent  of  us,  universal,  and 
if  E  Till  determined  by  it,  does  morality  begin.  All 
r  dements  of  our  nature  are  called  moml,  only 
■  they  bear  on  this,  the  overruling  moral  principle, 
[lie  consciousness  just  described  constitutes  the  third 
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or  moral  stage  of  liumun  nature.  Kot  that  thai 
second  and  the  third  stages  occur  in  every  man  is 
the  order  now  laid  down.  A  m&n  may  become  ftlire 
to  the  moral  law,  and  to  its  obligation  over  hua,, 
before  be  has  conceived  of  self-interest  as  an  end  at 
action.  But  the  order  here  given  marks  the  relalivB 
worth  of  the  respective  principles,  and  the  colmiu- 
tion  of  our  nature  in  that  one  which  is  ite  proper  emd. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  all  the  moral 
systems  have  taken  their  character,  from  giving  tai 
one  or  other  of  these  three  principles  of  action, 
emotional,  the  prudential,  and  the  moral,  a  special.'' 
prominence,  investing  some  one  element,  or 
particular  disposition  of  all  the  elements,  witii  patv 
mount  sovereignty.  But  I  must  pass  on  to  notice  a 
defect  inherent  in  this  and  every  attempt  to  roap  out 
human  nature  into  various  compartments, — a  defect 
which,  when  unperceived,  as  it  mostly  is,  distorts,  if 
it  docs  not  falsify,  the  whole  work  of  the  analyata. 
Even  if  the  most  exact  enumeration,  the  most  minnt* 
analysis  could  be  made,  would  this  give  all  thakj 
makes  up  character  1  It  is  a  common  mistake  vith 
['sychologigts  to  suppose  that  it  does.  They  &ncj 
they  can  grasp  life  by  victoriou<s  analysis.  There 
can  be  no  greater,  though  there  ia  no  more  oonuDao 
delusion.  What  is  it  that  analysis,  the  most  peifpct, 
accomplishes }  It  giiea  the  various  elements  whidt 
go  to  make  up  a  moral  fact,  or  it  may  be  said  to 
give  tlie  various  points  of  view  which  a  phenomenon 
or  group  of  phenomena  presents.  But  is  this  all  1 
la  there  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in  the 
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oifst's  crucible  t     The  aDiilyeia,  tliat  is  tlie  unloos- 

^  the  taking  down  into  pieces  of  the  bundle,  may 

t  complete;  but  where  is  the  power  of  synthesis, 

e  bond  which  hold  the  bundle  together  1    Where 

le  life  which  pervaded  the  several  etementa,  and 

B  of  them  one  entire  power  t     It  is  gone,  it  has 

caped  your  touch.     Can  the  botanist,  after  he  has 

.   a  flower   into  its  component  parts,   pistil, 

len,  Anther,  petals,  calyx,  put  them  together  once 

,  and  restore  the  life  and  beauty  that  were 

This   is  the  main   error  of  psychalogiBt& 

r  fxacy  that  when  they  have  completed  their 

s  they  have  done  all,  not  considering  that  it  is 

t  the  most  unique  and  mysterious  part  of  the  pro- 

1  which  has  eluded  them.     What  the  late  Pro- 

r  Feirier  shows  bo  well  against  the  psychologists, 

t  the* ego,'  the  one  great  mystery,  ever  escapes 

t,  the  same  takes  place  in  the  analysis  of  every 

■  living  entity.     In  a  human  character,  wheu 

I  have  done  your  best  to  eihaust  it,  to  give  its 

e  contents,  that  which  is  it«  finer  breath,  has  it 

aped  you)  must  not  you  be  content  to  own 

re  remains  behind  a  something  '  which  no 

may  declare '1      What   end   then   serves 

By  bringing  out,  separately  and  in  detail, 

t  aspect,  or  element  in  any  problem,  and 

S  eye  on  each  successively,  it  helps  to  give 

tiBtitnees  and  exactness  to  our  whole  conception 

But  it  is  only  the  multiplicity  that  is  thus 

;  the  unity  or  rather  the  unifj-ing  power  still 

ains  ungrasped.     And  if  we  are  to  eee  character 
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toons  character,  then  it 

Doe^  not  the  1, 

,  and  cortAinly  the  most 

pnctic&l  of  a 

i  received  lees  att«ntiou 

from  moralists  than  it  deserves.  It  is  this : — Sup- 
j.wing  that  we  have  settled  rightly  what  the  tru.' 
;  if  jl  of  character  is,  how  are  we  to  attain  to  it  i 
a-Lii  i;  the  dynamic  power  in  the  moral  life )  what 
-.;  :r.a;  which  shall  impel  a  man  to  persevere  in 
^:ming  at  this  ideal,  shall  carry  him  through  all  thai 
hinders  him  outwardly  and  iowardlj',  and  enable 
him,  in  *<.>nie  measure  at  least,  to  realize  it !  Other 
^uesiions,  it  would  seem,  more  stimulate  spectilatiou. 
tiv'ue  li:is  more  immediate  bearing  on  man's  moi;il 
interests.  For  confusetl  and  imperfect  as  mens 
iio;iijns  of  right  may  he,  it  is  not  knowledge  thai 
thev  lack,  it  is  the  will  and  the  power  to  do. 
Change  one  word,  and  ail  men  will  make  the 
i:\>#tle's  confession  their  o(vn :  'To  bwie  i&  present 
»i:h  me,  but  how  to  iwrforni  that  wliidi  is  good  I 

d'^l  IK't.' 
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It  is  to  this  subject,  then,  the  dyuuuiic  ur  motive 
lower  in  mural  life,  that  I  would  turn  attention  in 

e  sei]iieL     Under  the  word  motive  three  things  are 

eluded,  which  are  usually  distinguished  thus, — the 
ibjective  truth  or  reality,  which,  when  apprehended 

d  desired,  determines  to  action ;  the  mental  act  of 
Ip[ire1ieiiding  this  object;  and  the  desire  or  affection 
riiich  is  awakened  by  the  object  eo  apprehended. 

)  this  last  step,  which  immediately  precedes  the 

t  of  will,  and  is  said  to  determine  it,  the  term 
'motive'  is  often  exclusively  applied.  But  in  the 
t  inquiry  into  the  dynamic  or  motive  power,  I 
1  use  the  word  in  a  wider  sense,  including  all  tiiu 
llirtto  elements  in  the  process,  and  applying  it  more 
9cially  to  that  one  which  is  the  storting-point, 
tomely,  the  objective  truth  or  reality,  which,  address- 

',  the  underBtanding,  and  stirring  the  affections, 
lltimat«ly  sways  the  wilL  And  the  question  1  asic 
i,  What  is  that  objective  truth,  or  class  of  truths, 
iriiich  determines  the  will  iu  a  way  which  can  rightly 

I  called  moral)  What  are  those  truths  which, 
Ipprebended  and  entering  into  a  man,  enable  him  to 
9  into  that  state  of  being  which  is  truly  virtuous 
r  moral  t 
In  doing  so  it  will  be  well  to  aak  first,  what  answers 
to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  some 
of  the  great  masters  of  moral  wisdom.  In  his  survey 
of  moral  systems,  Adam  Smith  remarks  that  there 
■re  two  main  questions  wiih  which  moralisU  have 
bi  deal  The  first  is.  What  is  virtue  i  or,  more  con- 
Bretely,  In  what  consists  the  virtuous  character, — 
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that  temper  and  conduct  in  a  man  which  d« 
to  win  the  esteem  of  his  felloT-men  T  Th« 
is,  What  is  the  faculty  in  us  by  which  wo 
and  approve  the  virtuous  character  I — in  oiher  vonU,' 
By  what  power  do  we  dirtinguish  between  ri^t 
actions  uDd  praise  them,  and  wrong  actioos  luid 
blame  tliem  1  Of  the  question  which  I  propose  now 
to  consider,  the  dynamic  power  which  enables  as 
do  the  right,  it  is  rom&rkahle  that  Smith  makes 
mention.  In  discussing  this,  which  I  may  call  th* 
third  main  question  of  morals,  I  shall  have  Dccadoo 
to  advert  to  the  former  tvro,  but  shall  do  so  no 
further  than  as  tUey  bear  on  the  third,  which  is  oor 
more  immediate  concern. 

Smith  has  classified  philosophers  mainly  by  thft'1 
answer  they  give  to  the  first  of  the  three  questii 
Some,  he  remarks,  place  virtue  in  the  proper 
and  harmony  of  all  the  faculties  and  affections  which 
make  up  our  human  nature,  some  in  the  judicii 
pursuit  of  our  own  happiness,  a  third  set 
lence,  that  is,  in  the  affections  which  seek  the 
ue«s  of  others.     The  first  of  these  three  asswen 
the  great  question,  ^Vhat  is  the  virtuous 
baa  been  sanctioned  by  the  greatest  Dame*  of 
time, — by  Plato,  by  Aristotle,  by  the  Stoic*,  anil 
Bishop  Butler.     Lot  ns  glance  at  their  tbeoriee,  with 
a  view  to  find  what  help  tJiere  is  in  them  as  to  the 
dynamic  power  we  are  in  search  of. 

With  Plato  originated  the  idea  that  riitne  it  ■ 
proper  balance  or  harmony  of  the  varioaa  powen  of 
the  soul  I  and  though  it  has  often  aasa  been  date-. 
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lBt«iJ  ttitu  detail,  it  has  never  been  put  iu  a  form 
.W  beautiful  and  attractive.     It  is  one  of  those  great 
though  simple  thoughts  first  uttered  by  that  fa^er 
flf  philosophy  which  have  taken  hold  of  the  world, 
.ud  which  it  will  never  let  go.     Repeated  iu  our 
ordinary  language,  it  soundB  a  commonplace ;  but  in 
e  Greek  of  The  HtjmUie  it  stands  fresh  with  nn- 
bding   beauty.      He    di\-idee    the    soul,  as   la  well 
mown,   into    three   elementa,— desire,   passion   or 
1,  and  intellect;  and  this  division,  variously 
Biodified,  has  held  Its  ground  in  philosophy  till  now. 
Hie  imnioavvy),  or  righteousness  of  the  individual 
Kml,  he  places  in  a  proper  balance  or  harmony  of 
these  thre«  (lelUehts,  in  which  CAch  holda  that  posi- 
'tion  which  rightfully  belongs  t«  it.     The  State  is  the 
Amnterpart  of  the  individual  soul,  and  its  SiKaioo-iJvi), 
right  condition,  is  attained  when  the  three  orders 
flf  guanlians,  anxiliariee,  and  producere,  answering 
to  reason,  passion,  appetite  respectively,  stand  in  their 
proper  order  of  precedence.     This  is  the  philosophy 
wluch  Shakespeare  makes  Ulyases  speak.     'In  the 
vliKrvance  of  degree,  priority,  and  place,'  stands 
'  The  unitj  u)d  nurrifd  cslni  af  St>t«>.* 
,  .  .  '  EIow  could  commDnltles, 
Drgno  to  Khoola,  and  brclfaerboodi  In  citin, 
Pucerul  commerce  rram  div)dftb]«  abona, 
Th«  primngenitiit)  and  due  of  birlh, 
PrerogatiTB  of  igs,  croimt.  ufptru,  Imareli, 
But  Iiy  dcgrn,  itand  In  lathentic  place  f 
Take  tial  drgTM  ihd)',  Dntnna  that  striBR. 
And,  hatk,  whal  dlacAid  foUovi  t  each  thing  metU 
In  isEra  oppagsaanjr.' 
The  man  is  righteous  in  whom  each  of  the  thiM 
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elements  holds  its  proper  place,  aud  does  its  proper 
work ;  and  this  inward  harmony  expresses  itself  in 
an  outward  life  which  is  every  way  righteous.  The 
power  which  discerns  the  right  aud  orders  all  ttie 
elements  of  the  soul,  is  intellect  or  reason,  vrhoM 
right  it  is  to  nde.  But  how  is  this  harmony  of  soul, 
once  discerned,  to  be  reached,  maiutained,  made  en- 
ergetic 1  Plato,  uf  philosophers  the  least  merluuiical, 
the  most  dynamic,  the  most  hill  of  powers  of  lif«, 
cannot  have  left  this  question  wholly  untouched, 
though  he  has  not  dealt  with  it  systematically.  His 
hope  was  that  this  may  be  done  in  the  State  by 
educating  the  guardians,  who  are  philosophers;  in 
the  individual,  by  educating  the  reason,  which  is  the 
sovereign  principle,  through  continnal  study  of  iW 
truth,  continual  contemplation  of  the  ideal  good. 
The  highest  object  of  all  is  the  Essential  Form  or 
Idea  of  the  Good  which  imparts  to  the  objects 
known  the  truth  that  is  in  them,  and  to  the  Itoow- 
ing  mind  the  faculty  of  knowing  truth.  Thii  idea 
of  the  good  is  the  cause  of  science  aud  of  truth.  It 
gives  to  all  objects  of  knowledge  not  only  the  pownr 
of  being  known,  but  their  being  and  existence,  Tha 
good  is  not  existeuce,  but  is  above  and  beyond  ejc- 
isteuce  in  dignity  and  power.  '  The  purposo  of 
education,'  he  says,  'is  to  turn  the  whole  soul  round, 
in  order  that  the  eye  of  the  soul,  or  reason,  may  be 
directed  to  the  right  quarter.  But  education  doM 
not  generate  or  infuse  any  new  principle;  it  only 
guides  or  directs  a  principle  already  in 
So  far  in  7^  Symiilic 
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Again,  ill  the  famous  myth  of  the  PhaaJrua  where 
i  imaged  hy  a  charioteer  driving  a  chariot 
a  by  two  horses,  one  high-spirited  and  aspiring, 
llie  other  earthward  grovelling,  Plato  makes  the 
lliariot«er  able  just  to  raise  bis  head,  and  look  out 
T  a  moment  on  that  supor-celestial  place,  vbich  is 
ytve  heaven's  vault,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Mlidefl  that  are  there, — the  colourless,  formless,  in- 
igible  subetance  on  which  the  gods  gaze  without  let 
r  hindrance.  The  glimpse,  which  the  better  human 
aouls  thus  get,  fills  them  with  love  of  the  reality. 
They  see  and  feast  on  it,  and  are  nourished  by  it 
It  is  this  idea  or  essence  of  the  good,  the  cause  of 
iWdfiteDce  and  knowledge,  the  vital  centre  in  the 
'  world  of  thought,  as  the  sun  is  in  the  world  of  sight, 
rhich  is  the  object  of  contemplation  to  the  reason. 
'And  rv.ason,*  Plato  says,  '  looking  upwards,  and 
■uried  to  the  true  Above,  realizes  a  delight  in  wis- 
dom, unknown  to  the  other  parts  of  oar  nature.' 
^lis  idea  of  good  is  the  centre  at  once  of  morals  and 
^litics,  the  rightful,  influencing  power  in  human 
petion.  It  should  be  ever  present  to  the  mind ;  a 
hQ  philosophic  consciousness  of  it  should  be  the 
tiding  power  in  everything.  Nor  is  it  an  object 
ta«rely  for  the  pure  reason,  but  for  the  imagination 
ibo,  and  an  attractive  power  for  the  higher  affec- 
i  which  side  with  reason.  This  glimpse,  then, 
rouchsafed  to  uone  but  the  purest  in  their  purest 
bour,  may  be  supposed  to  be  to  them  on  inspiraUon 
that  will  not  desert  them  all  their  lives  after.  It  will 
e  them  hunger  and  thirst  after  truth  and  righte- 
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ouanesa,  &nd  despise,  in  comparison  of  theism,  all  lower 
gooda.  So  far  this  intuitioa  of  the  good  will  ba  \ 
djoxndc  power.  But  tHs  master-vision,  if  it  be  p<M- 
aible  at  rare  inten'ah,  for  the  select  souls  of  earth,  uid 
if  it  were  adequate  to  suBtaiii  them  in  the  punoit  of 
goodness,  is  at  best  a  privilege  for  the  few,  not  an 
inheritance  for  manlund.  And  Plato  did  not  drc*m 
of  it  as  more.  From  the  mass  of  men  he  tnma  in 
despur,  and  leaves  them  to  their  swino-troagUs.  Hi- 
did  not  conceive  that  for  all  men  there  was  an  ideal, 
or  any  i>ower  sufficient  to  raise  them  towards  it.  In 
Plato,  then,  the  moral  dynamic  force  we  are  seeking 
is  in  small  measure,  if  at  all,  to  be  found. 

Shall  we  find  it  in  Aristotle  1  Although  th« 
Ethics  contains  more  than  one  division  of  buman 
nature,  which  helped  forward  psychological  aoaljsis, 
yet  the  whole  system  is  not  determined  by  any  Bodt 
division,  but  by  certain  leading  objective  ideaa. 
Foremost  among  these  is  that  of  an  end  of  action 
There  is  an  absolute  end  of  all  action,  an  end  in 
itselj^  and  man's  constitution  is  framed  conformably 
to  this  end,  and  in  realizing  it  Hes  the  total  satialac- 
tion  of  bis  nature,  his  well-being.  Everything  in 
nature  has  its  end,  and  fulfils  it  unconsciously,  but  a 
moral  being  must  fulAl  his  end  not  blindly,  but  with 
conscious  purpose.  The  end  in  itself  consciously 
chosen  and  pursued,  this  is  Aristotle's  fuudameotal 
ethical  idea. 

The  end  or  the  good  for  man  is  a  vivid  conidousncss 
of  life,  according  to  its  highest  Ditcellonce,  or  in  tlie 
exercise  of  its  highest  powers.    Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
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ill  his  very  able  disaerUtion  on  ivipytm,  abows, 
irith  great  felicity,  how  Aristotle  reganled  man's 
ehief  good  aa  '  notliing  external  to  him,  but  aa  exkt- 
JDg  in  man  and  for  man ;  existing  in  the  evocation, 
the  vividness,  and  the  fruition  of  his  powers.  It  is 
the  conscious  vit^ty  of  the  life  and  the  mind  in  the 
exercise  of  its  highest  faculties.  This,  however,  not 
a  permanent  condition,  but  one  that  arises  in  us, 
'ofleneot  like  a  thrill  of  joy.  a  morauntaiy  intuition. 
Were  it  abiding,  we  should  be  as  God."  In  order  to 
find  in  which  part  of  man  this  highest  excellence  is 
to  be  found,  Aristotle  has  recourse  to  a  psychological 
division,  not  of  Im  owu  making,  but  apparently  well 
'Iniowii  at  tlio  time.  He  divides  the  internal  prin- 
ciple {'hxv)  into  the  physical  or  vegetative  part,  the 
•emi-rationul  ur  appetitive,  and  the  purely  ratJonal. 
The  first  has  no  ebare  in  human  excellence,  in  the 
Kcood  lies  moral  excellence  or  virtue,  in  the  third 
Ues  inUiUectual  excellence.  Aristotle  here  founds 
the  distinction  between  moral  and  intellectual,  be- 
yond which  we  have  not  yet  got.  Practical  moral 
excellence  has  its  seat  in  the  second  division  of  our 
nature,  in  the  paaaions,  which,  tliough  not  purely 
rational,  have  communion  with  reason.  And  though 
Aristotle,  in  the  end,  gives  to  the  purely  intellectual 
■excellence,  which  consists  in  philosophical  contem- 
plation, a  higher  place  than  he  assigns  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  moral  virtues,  yet  it  is  of  these  he  chiefly 
treats,  and  with  these  we  have  now  to  do.  Moral 
virtue,  then,  he  defines  as  consisting  in  a  developed 
tOAe  of  the  moral  purpose,  in  a  balance  relative  to 
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ourselves,  which  is  detenuined  by  reason.  This  a 
Aristotle's  famous  doctrine,  that  virtue  is  a  mean,  an 
even  balance,  a  hannony  of  man's  powers.  It  i>  a 
mean  as  exhibited  in  particular  actions,  and  also  a 
mean  or  balance  struck  between  opposite  exeenea  of 
feeling.  Feelings,  passions,  actions,  are  the  ntw 
materials  out  of  which  character  ia  to  be  wron^t 
hy  aiming  at  a  balance.  Bight  reason  is  the  powa 
which  determines  what  the  mean  or  balance  ia.  U 
reviews  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  strikei 
the  balance,  apprehends  the  nile  by  which  the  iire- 
galar  feelings  may  be  reduced  to  that  regularity  in 
which  virtno  consists,  virtue  as  well  in  particular 
acts,  as  in  habits,  and  in  the  whole  charactor.  Tha 
mean  is  not  a  '  hard  and  b^t  line,'  but  a  balance 
stmck  anew  in  each  particular  case,  from  a  oon- 
sideration  of  all  the  circnmstanccs.  The  Tirtnooi 
character  is  slowly  elaborated  by  a  repetitioD  of 
virtuous  acts;  acta,  that  is,  midway  between  ex- 
tremes. And  then  as  to  knowing  what  tfaa  real 
mean  is,  man  must  begin  and  act  from  his  own  per- 
ceptions, such  as  they  are.  His  own  individual  na- 
son  must  be  the  guide  he  starts  with,  but  he  is  net 
therefore  shut  up  in  subjectivity.  He  baa  a  oarer 
standard  than  indiridual  judgment  to  appeal  to,  a 
the  universal  moral  sentiment  of  men.  Or  rather  in 
the  wise  man,  the  ideally  perfect  man,  he  has  a  kind 
of  objective  conscience,  an  embodiment  of  monl 
law  ;  and  he  judges  according  as  he  knows  ijiat  this 
ideally  wise  man  would  judge.  Here  thf-n  wo  har« 
a  theory  of  virtue  and  the  virtuous  character,  but  no 
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L  WLSwcr  to  the  question.  VfJiaA  is  the  motive  power 
Lwbicb  shall  propel  tnea  towards  thia  ideal  1  Indeed. 
~  1  though  his  treatise  is  of  wise  and  penetrating 
t  practical  remarks  on  character,  this  subject  is  no- 
T  where  discussed  by  Aristotle;  but  if  one  were  to 
I  gather  irom  him  an  answer  for  one'e-self,  it  might 
B  be  something  like  this  : — 
B  of  itself  cannot  reach  the  will  and  mould 
Yet  reason  and  those  emotions  which 
t  ol>edient  to  it,  act  and  react  on  each  other. 
»Sn  tjtne,  by  the  law  of  habit,  they  blend  together 
I  ud  make  np  a  moral  habit  of  soul,  which  restraius 
and  directs  all  the  lower  impulses,  ^lien  intellect 
[  uid  the  more  generous  emotions  combine  in  seeking 
one  end,  and  by  repeated  acts  form  a  habit,  the  re- 
■ult  is  the  perfected  moral  judgment  or  practical 
wisdom,  which  itself  is  both  a  guide  and  a  sufficient 
I  motive  power  to  impel  the  soul  steadily  to  good. 
I  4pDvi)<ris  is  with  Aristotle  the  perfection  of  the 
I  moral  intellect  He  does  not  say  that  it  is  an  inter- 
I  penetration  of  the  moral  with  the  intellectual  side  of 
I  boman  nature,  but  that  there  is  an  inseparable  con- 
I  nezion  between  this  practical  wisdom  (^/wiijiris)  and 
I  moral  virtue.  In  hia  view,  these  two  sides,  if  not 
t  blended  in  one  habit,  are  brought  much  closer  to- 
[  gether  than  in  Phit«,  and  that,  both  in  the  discem- 
I  ing  and  in  the  ruling  moral  faculty. 

The  elaboration  of  the  virtuous  character  by  the 
I  formation  of  good  habits  is  a  long  and  slow  process, 
I  Does  Aristotle  point  to  any  sipring  of  inspiration 
b  may  carry  a  man  through  it  1     PUt«>  afW  bis 
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ovn  fasbioD  does.     Far  ofT  and  inaccessible  c 
idea  of  the  good  may  be,  there  is  somelhing  in  it^  J 
and  in  tiia  enthuBiasm  for  it,  which  must  kindle,  u  I 
by  conti^on,  all  but  the  dullest.     But  in  Aristotle,  ' 
though  at  every  turn  you  meet  Insighte  into  bDman 
nature  which  you  feel  to  be  penetratingly  true,  yon 
are,  after  all,  left  to  evolve  the  \'irtuous  habit  out  of 
your  own  inward  resonrcee.     There  ia  in  him  no 
hint  of  anything  which  may  come  home  to  s  nuui 
inwardly,   and  supplement  hU  moral  wcakneas  by 
a  strength  beyond  his  own.     All  that  he  aaggetbi 
ia  of  a  merely  external  kind.     Besides  moral  teach- 
ing, auch  as  himself  and  other  moralists  gire,  he 
bids  men  look  for  help  to  such  institntiona,  cithsr  ■ 
domestic  or  political,  as  may  assist  them  in  the  cul-  \ 
tivation  of  virtue. 

Amongst  modems,  Bishop  Butler,  as  is  well  known, 
has  been  the  chief  expounder  of  the  idea  which  ori^- 
uated  with  Plato,  that  the  virtuous  character  oonaiats 
in  a  harmony  of  the  diJferent  powers  of  man,  Thia. 
the  leading  idea  of  his  sermons,  has  so  worked  itMlf 
through  his  teaching  into  modem  thought,  that  it 
need  not  now  be  dwelt  on.  A  system,  a  ( 
tton,  an  economy,  in  which  the  various  p 
tites,  passions,  particular  affections — are  all  no^Ml 
in  due  gtxdation  under  the  supreme  eonsoience ;  this 
is  bis  doctrine  of  man.  In  working  out  thia  idea, 
while  the  great  Bishop  has  contributed  much  of  bis 
own,  especially  the  masterly  analy^  by  which  h» 
proves  the  existence  in  man  of  originally  unselfish, 
•a  well  as  of  self -regarding  affections,  he  rocalls  h«K 
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Uie  (eaehing   of   Plato,   there    that    of    Aristotle. 
Though  lie  deals  entire!}'  with  iDdiridaal  man,  he 
illiiBtrates  his  idea  of  gradation  and  moral  harmony 
bjr  Plato's   image  of  a  civil   constitution,  with   its 
Tarious    ranks    subordinated    under   one    supreme 
•uthoTity,       On  the   other  hand,  his  idea  of  con- 
science  com^  much   nearer  to  thut  of  Aristotle's 
^po^ott  than  that  of  Plato's  reason.     But  in  But- 
ler's '  conscience,'  there  is  a  much  more  distinct  pre- 
ntice of  the  emotional  or  moral  clement,  while  the 
otion  of  an  obligatory  power  or  right  to  command, 
>  oharacteristic  of  modem  as  distinguished  from 
Dcient   thought,    cornea  strongly  out.      But  para- 
lonnt  as  is  this  idea  with  Butler,  it  ia  strange  that 
'hesever  we  go  beyond  it,  and  ask  for  a  reason 
'hy  conscience  should  be  supreme,  he  fails  us.     En- 
renohed  within  his  psychological  facts,  be  refuses  to 
D  beyond  them.     Ask  what  is  the  rule  of  right,  the 
by  which  conscience  decides,  he  replies,  Man 
a  law  to  himself;   every  plain  honest  man  who 
it,  will  find  the  rule  of  right  M-ithin  himself, 
id  will  decide  agreeably  to  truth  and  virtu&     This 
tike  saying  that  conscience  decides  by  the  rule  of 
If  asked.  Why  should   I   obey  Con- 
or can  but  assume  that  conscience  '  car- 
ries its  own  authority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural 
lide' — that  it  belongs  to  our  condition  of  being. 
id  therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  obey  it.     If  a  further 
lught,  he  seems  to  find  it  in  the  fact  of 
pericnce,  that  the  path  of  duty  and  that  of  interest 
.Dcidw,  '  meaning  by  interest  happiness  and  aatis- 
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faction."  If  there  be  exceptions,  these  will  be  tel 
right  in  the  final  distribution  of  things.  '  Duty  and 
interest  are  perfectly  coincident,  for  the  moel  part 
here,  entirely  here&fter;  this  being  implied  in  the 
very  notion  of  a  good  and  perfect  administration  of 
things.'  In  this  coincidence  of  duty  and  interest^  to 
far  fulfilled  in  our  present  experience,  and  ultimAtdj 
made  sure  by  the  existence  of  a  Moral  Goremor  of 
the  world,  seems  to  lie  a  great  part  of  the  dynanue 
power  in  Butler's  systecL  To  this  may  be  added 
his  remark,  in  the  spirit  of  Aristotle,  that  ohedienw 
to  conscience,  when  it  has  grown  into  a  luibituai 
temper,  becomes  a  choice  and  a  delight 

But  in  the  sermons  on  the  Love  of  God  he  striltei 
another  strain.  He  there  demonstrates  to  as  iu^ 
believing  age  that  the  affection  he  speaks  of  b 
no  dream,  but  a  most  sober  certainty.  For  M  we 
have  certain  lower  affections  which  find  sufficing  o^ 
jecbs  in  the  world  around  us,  so  we  have  higlur 
&culties  and  moral  emotions,  wliich  find  but  inade- 
quate objects  in  the  scattered  rays  of  created  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  which  this  world  contains  To 
these  faculties  and  affections  God  himself  is  tbe  oaij 
adequate  supply.  They  can  find  their  fuU  aatiabe- 
tion  only  in  tbe  contemplation  of  that  rigbteoonMH 
which  is  an  evertiuiting  righteousness,  of  that  good- 
ness in  the  sovereign  mind  which  gave  birtb  to  the 
universe.  This  is  Butler's  highest  doctrine,  which 
he  sets  forth  with  a  calm  suppressed  enthnsiasin 
almost  too  deep  for  words.  This  contemplation 
can  create  the  highest  form  of  happiness,  but  it  n 
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Laot  for  tiiiB  that  it  U  sought     It  would  cease  to 

Kbe  the  ultimate  end  that  it  is,  if  sought  for  the  sake 

r  hftppiness,  or  for  any  end  but  itself.     There  can 

■  be  no  doubt  that  if  onca  realized,  this  would  be, 

u  we  aball  see,  in  the  highest  measure,  the  dynamic 

of  the  soul. 

Butler's  search  for  virtue  is  wholly  through 
pcychology.  Plato  and  Ariatotle,  though  they  do 
not  begiu  with  it,  very  soon  have  recourse  to  it 
Kuit,  on  the  other  hand,  when  seeking  for  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  disdains  to  fumble  aft^r  them 
among  the  debris  of  observation  and  experience,  but 
Marches  for  them  wholly  a  priori  among  the  pure 
id«u  of  the  reason.  We  find  nothing  in  him  about 
the  virtuous  character  consisting  in  a  hamiony  of 
the  mental  elements,  although  it  might  be  said  that 
hit  idea  of  virtue  is  a  will  in  harmony  with  the 
moral  universe.  Laying  his  baud  at  once  on  the 
individual  will,  and  intensifying  to  its  highest  power 
the  idea  of  responsibility,  he  starts  with  the  asser- 
tion that  the  only  real  and  absolute  good  in  the 
whole  world  is  a  good  will.  And  a  good  will  is 
9  purely  and  entirely  determined  by  the  moral 
This  law  is  not  a  law  generalized  out  of 
a  experience,  binding  therefore  only  within  the 
I  gf  that  experience,  but  a  law  which  tran- 
t  it;  is  wide  as  the  universe,  and  extends  in 
ntial  principle  to  all  beings  who  can  think  it. 
,  according  to  Kant,  shut  in  on  every  side  of 
his  being  to  a  merely  relative  knowledge,  in  the 
monl  law  for  the  tirst  time  escapes  out  into  absolute 
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trath,  truth  valid  not  only  for  all  men,  but  for  bO 
mt«lligeiits.  Human  confici«iice  is  nothing  but  the 
entering  into  the  individual  of  this  objective  law— 
the  witness,  as  it  has  been  called,  that  the  will  or 
self  has  come  into  eubjection  to,  and  barmony  with, 
the  universal  reason,  which  is  the  will  of  God. 

From  the  reality  of  this  law  Kant  dedaoea  time 
great  moral  ideas.  First,  since  it  commands  impen- 
tively,  unconditionally,  we  must  be  able  to  obey  it. 
Freedom,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  fol- 
lows from  the  consciousneas  of  an  imperative  lav  of 
duty.  Again,  in  this  phenomenal  life,  we  see  tlie 
ivill  that  would  obey  duty  hindered  by  many  ob. 
stacles,  crushed  by  many  miseries,  onrewanled  wttll 
that  happiness  which  rightfully  belongs  to  iL  Then 
must,  tlierefore,  be  a  life  beyond  this  phenomenal 
one,  where  the  hindrances  shall  be  removed,  wher« 
duty  and  the  will  to  obey  it  shall  have  f^ll  play, 
where  virtue  and  happiness,  here  often  sundered, 
shall  at  lost  meet.  That  is,  there  must  be  an  immor- 
tality. Lastly,  reason  represents  to  us  the  mttni 
will  as  worthy  of  happiness.  But  we  see  that  here 
they  do  coindde.  Nature  does  not  effect  such  a 
meeting ;  man  cannot  constrain  it  There  must  ba 
somewhere  a  power  above  nature,  stronger  than  man, 
who  will  uphold  the  moral  order,  will  bring  kbont 
the  union  between  virtue  and  happiness,  be(w««D 
guilt  and  misery.  And  this  being  is  Ood.  Suckia 
Kant's  practical  proof  of  the  great  triad  of  nwnl 
truths  in  which  the  morolly-miaded  miui  bcJiovet, — 
Freedom,  [mmortality,  and  God.     The  noceaai^  fur 
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the  belief  in  these  arieeB  out  of  tlie  reality  of  l}ie 
moral  law. 

To  Kaiit'e  ideal  of  duty  it  matters  nothing,  though 
it  is  contradicted  by  experience,  though  not  one  in- 
staDM  could  be  shown  of  a  character  which  acted  on, 
or  even  of  a  single  action  which  emanated  trom,  the 
pore  unmiiigled  moral  law.  The  question  ie  not 
what  experioDce  shows,  but  what  reason  ordains. 
And  though  this  ideal  of  moral  excellence  may  never 
yet  have  been  actualized,  yet  none  the  less  it  remains 
a  true  ideal — the  one  standard  which  the  moral 
judgment  of  man  approves,  however  in  practice  he 
may  fall  beneath  it.  Ou  this  pure  idea  of  the  mora] 
Uw  Kwit  would  build  a  science  of  ethics,  valid  Dot 
for  man  only,  hut  for  all  intelligent  beings.  Applied 
to  man,  it  would  need  to  be  supplemented  by  an  an- 
thropology, and  would  then  stand  to  pure  ethics,  u 
mixed  stand  to  pure  mathematics. 

As  to  the  relation  in  which,  according  to  Kant, 
the  objective  m*iral  law  stands  to  the  human  con- 
science, there  is  a  very  ingenious  speculation  of  the 
late  Professor  Ferrier,  which  may  illustrate  it.  He 
asks  the  question  whether  it  is  the  existence  of  our 
minds  which  generates  knowledge,  or  the  entering  of 
knowledge  into  us  which  constitutes  our  minds  1  Is 
the  radical  and  stable  element  Mind,  and  Is  Intelli- 
gence the  secondary  and  derivative  one  1  Professor 
FenJer's  reply  is,  that '  it  is  not  man's  mind  which 
puts  him  in  possession  of  ideas,  but  it  is  ideas,  that 
ia  knowledge,  which  finit  puts  him  in  possession  of  a 
aiad.'     The  mind  does  not  make  idea&  but  ideas 
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make  mind.  In  like  manner,  applying  the  same 
principle  to  poetic  inspiration,  he  shows  that  it  ii 
nut  the  poetic  mind  wliich  creates  the  ideas  of 
beauty  and  suhlimity  which  it  utters,  but  those 
ideas  which,  entering  into  a  man,  create  the  poetic 
mind.  And  so  in  moral  tnitli,  it  -Is  not  oar  moral 
nalure  u-hich  makes  the  distinction  bettreen  right 
and  wrong,  but  the  existence  of  right  and  wrong. 
and  the  apprehension  of  them  by  us,  which  create 
our  motal  nature.  '  I  have  no  moral  natore,'  be 
ays.  'b^ore  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  revealed  to  me.  My  moral  nature  exists 
sobeet^aently  to  this  revelation.  At  any  rate,  ! 
acquire  a  moral  nature,  if  not  after,  yet  in  the  reiy 
j*:c  which  brings  me  the  distinction.  The  distinc- 
:ioii  e-xiscs  as  an  immutable  institution  of  God  prior 
:o  -Jie  e.xistfnoe  of  our  minds.  And  it  is  the  Icnow- 
led^  ul'  thi*  distinction  which  forms  the  prime  coti- 
stitueut,  not  of  our  inoral  acquisitions,  but  of  ouc 
■n.>fu  -^.vLsteui-e.'  This  very  ingenious  speculation, 
wiiich  is  iu  ihe  very  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
:ujy  serve  W  illustnUe  Kant's  view  of  the  priority 
ukI  iuJvtii'Uilem-e  of  the  moral  law  to  our  appreheii- 
-aou  ji  It. 

Where,  then,  is  the  motive  power  in  the  Kantian 
.tiiici '  K^uit's  answer  is  plain.  It  is  tlic  naked 
:v(Kii«;a cation  of  duty,  the  pure  moral  law.  And 
~JUS>  ».-«jrdin^  to  Kant,  exerts  so  strong  a  motive 
xwM-  over  the  will  that  it  is  only  when  a  man  has 
»saowi«i(psl  its  obliy^tory  force,  and  obeyed  it, 
jiik  *w  'eanis  for  the  first  time  his  own  free  causal 
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L  power,  his  independence  of  all  merely  flensitive  de- 
I  tenoinators.  The  naked  moral  law,  defecated,  aa  he 
lipe&ks,  of  sU  emotions  of  the  sensory,  ib  the  one 
'  only  dynamic  which  he  admits  as  truly  moral.  This, 
acting  on  the  will,  with  no  emotion  interposed,  will 
alone,  he  insists,  place  morality  on  a  true  foundation, 
will  create  a  higher  speculative  ethics,  and  a  higher 
pnctical  morality,  and  will  awaken  deeper  moral 
sentiments,  than  any  system  of  ethics,  compounded 
now  of  ideal,  now  of  actual  elements,  can  do. 

In  the  rigidity  with  which  he  holda  that  in  pure 
moral  action  the  law  shall  alone  sway  the  will,  that 
all  emotion,  love  the  pnreHt,  pity  the  tenderest,  shall 
hsTe  no  place,  Kant  ia  nItni-stoicaL  The  represanta' 
tioo  of  duty,  when  embraced,  will  awaken  reverence 
for  the  law,  and  this  is  a  pure  moral  emotion.  But 
in  determining  the  act,  the  stern  imperative  must 
stand  alone,  and  refuse  all  aid  from  emotion  or  affec- 
tion. For  these  there  is  no  room  in  a  pure  morality, 
except  OS  tiie  enhmtssive  slaves  of  duty. 

Id  making  this  high  demand  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, tiiat  Kant  is  setting  forth,  not  an  actual  state 
which  he  expects  to  find  in  human  nature,  but  an 
ideal,  which  nevertheless,  because  it  ia  an  ideal, 
affects  human  nature  more  powerfully  than  any 
tnarim  merely  generalized  from  experience.  And 
perhaps  if  the  moral  idea  is  to  be  set  forth  in  its 
native  strength  and  dignity,  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  exhibited  thus  nakedly.  It  does  come  shorn  of 
much  of  its  power,  when  so  lai^ely  mingled,  aa  it  is 
in  Butler,  with  considerations  of  mere  prudence. 
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As  has  been  temarkL-d,  however,  even  Kaat, 
as  he  desired  tu  get  rid  of  experience  in  consi 
his  morality,  was  not  able  to  do  so.  He  was  obUgwl 
to  come  to  experience  before  he  could  gire  oonUmt 
ki  hia  tnoral  law — '  So  act,  that  thou  couldst  oonsixt- 
ently  will  the  principle  of  thy  action  to  become  Uw 
universal  for  all  intelligents.'  So  Kant  shaped  his 
impenitive.  This  is  not  veiy  unlike  Austin'*  atili- 
tarian  question,  '  What  would  be  the  probable  eff«ct 
on  the  general  happiness  or  good,  if  similar  acta  wvra 
general  or  frequent  t'  Again,  as  we  saw,  he  is 
obliged  to  supplement  bis  moral  life  here  with  the 
belief  of  a  future  life,  where  virtue  and  liappicen 
shall  be  one,  whore  the  ideal  ahall  become  acttul ; 
thus  proving  that  human  feelings  cannot  to  ths  end 
be  banished  from  a  mural  system,  that  of  happineM 
some  account  must  be  taken.  And  yet  Kant  is  right 
in  giving  to  such  considerations  a  subordinitte,  not  a 
primary,  place. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  motive  power  as  it 
appears  in  the  systems  of  some  of  the  most  fanoua 
'  Intuitive  Moralists,'  it  would  have  been  interesting 
had  space  allowed,  to  have  turned  to  the  Utilitarian 
theorists,  and  examined  at  length  the  answers  thejr 
^ve  to  the  same  question.  Aa  it  is,  however,  a  tew 
remarks  must  suffice.  This  school  of  philosoplun, 
as  is  well  known,  maint:iins  that  utility,  or  tll« 
tendency  to  promote  pleasure  or  to  cause  pain,  ta 
the  only  quality  in  uclioiis  which  makes  thetn  good 
or  bod.  They  hold,  moreover,  that  plcaaara  and 
paiu  are  the  only  poBsible  objects  of  choice,  t^ 
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ives  which  can  determine  the  will.  These  are 
the  fondamental  tenets  of  that  school  of  philosophers 
represented  by  Epicurus  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
by  Bentham,  and  his  followers,  Mr.  Mill  and  Pro- 
fes«or  Bmq,  in  our  own  day.  If  hy  the  happiness 
which  13  said  to  be  the  end  of  action  is  meant 
merely  the  happiness  of  one's-sclf,  the  system  is  one 
of  the  plainest  and  most  intelligible,  the  dynamic 
force  is  the  most  obvions,  and  the  most  surely  ope- 
tilting,  that  can  weU  be  imagined.  Bat  then  the 
couTM  of  action  dictated  by  the  desire  of  exclusive 
tdf-interesl  is  not,  according  to  the  view  of  most 
men,  a  moral  one  at  all,  and  the  motive  is  not  moral, 
but  telMu  The  aim  of  all  morality,  truly  con- 
ceived, is  to  tiimish  men  with  a  standard  of  action, 
and  ft  motive  to  work  by,  which  shall,  not  intensily 
a's  selfishness,  but  raise  him  ever  more 
more  above  it.  If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it 
I  said  that  it  is  not  my  own  private  interest, 
.  the  general  interest,  which  I  am  to  aim  at, 
1  may  be  said  in  two  distinct  senses:  Either  1 
Ifm  to  seek  the  greatest  happiness  of  all  men,  the 
snm-total  of  human  interests,  because  an  enlight«ned 
experience  tells  me  that  my  happiness  ia  in  many 
ways  bound  up  with  theirs.  But  the  good  of  others 
i  pursued  is  only  a  means  to  my  own  private 
and  I  am  still  acting  on  a  selfish  motive 
>  strong  but  not  a  moral  one.  Or  I  am  to 
at  the  general  hap]>iuess  for  its  own  sake, 
1  not  merely  as  a  means  to  my  own.  But  then 
k  carried  beyond  the  range  of  telf-interest,  and 
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acknowledge   as   binding  other  motives  which  litl 
outside  of  the  utilitarian  theoiy.     To  the  qaeation,  { 
Why  am  I  to  act  with  a  view  to  the  happineu  iif  I 
others  1  the  utilitarian  can,  on  his  own  pnnci[i]««i  I 
give  no  other  answer  than  this,  Beicause  it  is  your  I 
own  interest  to  do  so.     If  we  aw  to  lind  another,  ' 
we  must  leave  the  region  of  personal  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  acknowledge  the    power  of  some    other 
motive  which  is  impersonal.     With  Benthsm  it  ia  a 
fundamental  principle  that  the  desire  of  penonal 
good  is  the  only  motive  which  governs  the  will 
This  ia  the  one  exclusive  mode  of  volition  which  he 
recognises.     He  denies  the  other  two,  uneelSsli  re-    i 
gard  tor  otiiere,  and  the  moral  law  or  the  abstract  I 
sense  of  ri^ht,  and  yet  these  two  exist  as  really  as  1 
nelf-love.     It  is  just  as  certain  a  fact  that  men  do 
Hometimes  act  from  generous  impulses,  or  from  re- 
spect to  what  they  feel  to  he  right  in  itaelf,  apan 
from  all  consequencfts,   na  that  they  do  oft«u  i 
merely  with  an  eye  to  tlieir  own  happiness.     In  tht  I 
naked  form,  therefore,  in  which  Bentham   pats  i^  I 
utilitarianism  is  founded  on  a  psycholugical  mist 
But  the  utilitarian  system  takes  many  fonns.     Y<4| 
as   JoulTroy,   who   has   discriminated   between 
varieties  wjtii  great  acuteness,  obaer^-es,   "  Whethet 
a  man  pursues  the  gratification  of  impulse,  or  th« 
accompanying  pleasure,  or  the  different  objects  fitted 
tu  produce  it ;  whether  he  prefers,  as  most  fitted  to 
promote  his  highest  good,  the  satisfaction  of  certain 
tendencies  and  pleasures;    or  finally,   whether  for 
the  attainment  of  his  end  he  adopts  the  drcuttCNW 
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of  general  interest,  or  the  ilirect  pursuit  of 
fata  own,  is  of  little  consequence  to  determine :  he 
it  iffliielled  to  act,  in  every  ingtance,  by  calculations 
of  what  ia  best  for  himself.  Self-love  remaine  essen- 
ti«ll;  the  Bsme  under  all  its  fonns,  and  impreases  a 
umitar  character  upoa  the  various  Gchemea  of  con- 
dact  to  which  it  leads.' 

In  Mr.  Mill'^  treatise  on  Utilitarianisiu  there  is 

words  no  departure  from  the  fundamentals  of  the 

itariau  creed,  though  ingenuity  is  strained  to  the 

utmost  to  make  that  creed  include  principles  and 

•enUinents  which  are  really  alien  to  it.     Indeed,  in 

thit  treatise  one  prominent  characteristic  of  all  the 

ilhor's  writings  is  more  than  usually  conspicuous. 

hand,    with  an  amiable  obstinacy  he 

leree  to  the  sensational  and  utilitarian  tenets  which 

led  his  uriginal  philosophic  outfit.     On  the  other 

id,  he  employe  a  redundance  of  argument,  some- 

les  rei^g  on  special  pleading,  to  reconcile  to  his 

bvourite  hj-pothesifl  views  and  feelings  gathered  in 

alien  regions,  with  which  Ids  widened  experience  has 

iDMie  him  familiar.    This  effort  continued  throughout 

his  UtilHarianism  has  occasioned,  if  one  may  venture 

ki  hint  it,  a  want  of  clear  statement  and  of  precise 

thoQ^t,  with  sometimes  a  straining  of  the  meaning 

of  terms,  which  one  hardly  expects  to  meet  with  in 

80  tiained  a  logician.     This  comes  no  doubt  from 

the  fact,  that  in  order  to  adapt  the  utilitarian  theory 

to  the  primary  moral  perceptions  of  men,  it  is  neces- 

nry  to  go  counter  to  tlie  natural  current  of  thought, 

and  to  give  n  twist  to  forms  of  speech,  which  havo 
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itkterwoven  themselves  into  the  very  texture  of  lan- 
guage. One  of  these  strange  coutortions  is  tlie  fal- 
lowing opinion :  that  it  ia  the  iilun  of  the  penal 
sanction  which  makes  men  feel  certAin  acts  to  b« 
wrong ;  not  that  they  are  wrong  in  tlietn»elres,  and 
therefore  visited  with  punishment.  Or,  as  Mr.  Mill 
otherwise  expresses  it,  '  the  deserving  or  not  deserv* 
ing  punishment  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  notion*  (if 
right  and  wrong.'  This  doctrine,  whicli  Mr.  Mill 
Beema  to  hesitate  to  state  in  all  its  breadth,  else  in- 
stead of  '  deserving'  he  would  probably  have  writtoi 
'  imposition  of  punishment,'  has  been  statod  nnr* 
explicitly  by  Professor  Bain,  who  m^tains  tiiat 
'the  imposition  of  punishment  is  the  distinctiva 
property  of  acts  held  to  be  morally  wrong;'  and 
again,  that  '  the  primary  germ  and  conunentwment 
of  conscience  is  the  dread  of  punishment.'  Another 
equally  startling  position  maintained  by  Mr.  Mill, 
is  that  virtue  is  pursued  primarily  only  i 
to  an  end,  namely  happiness,  just  as  money  is ;  hnt 
that  in  time  it  comes  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  tho 
end,  happiness,  and  as  such  is  pursued  for  tta  own 
sake,  just  as  misers  come  to  love  money  for  itadf, 
and  not  for  its  uses.  He  holds  that  in  man  origi- 
nally there  is  no  desire  of  virtue,  or  motive  to  it, 
save  as  a  means  to  gain  pleasure  or  avoid  pain.  But 
even  when  desired  for  ita  own  sake,  which  he  grants 
it  comes  to  be,  its  worth  arises,  not  from  ita  own 
intrinsic  excellence,  but  f^m  its  being  the  moat  im- 
portant of  all  means  to  the  general  happincisB. 
But  what  it  more  concerns  us  to  romark  at 
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Sjrth,  Iiowever  much  traasfoTmed  by  th«  m&gic  touch 
of  saodatton,  ever  gets  clear  of  the  ongUial  laint  uf 
self-refcreace.  Mr.  Mill's  utilitAriauism  does  not, 
■nj-  more  than  other  forms  of  the  eame  doctrine, 
give  either  a  really  ""— '  -^""dard,  or  a  self-forgetdng 
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religious,  private  BeU-rega^w    oust  have  been  wholly 

subordinated  to,  if  not  entirely  cast  out  by,  a  higher 
T'rincipio  of  action  and  a  purer  affection. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  work  on  Jiiri<- 
yniilfuce,  Austin  sets  forth  the  utilitarian  doctriiif 
with  a  disti]ictness  of  outline  which  far  surpasses  Mr. 
Mill's  exhibition  of  it.  He  does  not,  like  the  Iatt.*r. 
assert  that  conduciveness  to  general  happiness  is  tin' 
essence,  but  only  that  it  is  tlie  index  of  right  action. 
The  rightness  and  wrongness  of  all  acts  Austin 
jnmnds  primarily  on  the  Divine  will  or  comman^l. 
ln.xl  designs  the  happiness  of  all  His  creiitures  ;  au^i 
4.4  He  has  given  us  faculties  to  perceive  what  action,* 
lend  to  priHiuce  this,  and  what  actions  tend  to  thwarl 
•.:,  He  has  given  us  therein  a  criterion  by  which  to 
know  what  His  will  is,  that  is,  what  actions  we 
iHight  to  do,  what,  to  avoid.  This  representation  of 
chi'  tlieory  furnishes  a  lever  alwve  and  independeiii 
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■«r  atility,  namely,  the  will  of  God — and  therefore,  in 

ne  point  of  view,  a  motivQ  whiuh,  if  once  realized, 

I  every  way  adequate  to  engender   moral  action. 

^But  still  it  does  not  rise  above  the  utilitarian  subjec- 

n  to  pleasure  and  pain.     For  Austin  Bums  np  the 

^vine  will  in  pure  benevolence,  and  grounds  obedi- 

e  t«  it  solely  on  the  fact  that  God  can  reward  and 

"  punish  to  the  uttermost.     But  to  obey  God  chiefly 

or  entirely  for  such  a  reason,  does  not  amount  to 

moral  obedience,  nor  is  such  a  motive  a  moral  motive. 

There  may  perhaps  be  held  a  view,  which  difTeriug 

D  other  respects  from  the  utilitarian  theory,  agrees 

Vwilh  it  in  regarding  pleasure  as  the  universal  motive 

Ifowrr  in  moral  as  well  as  in  all  other  action.     It 

uy  be  Biud  that  in  all  cases  where  a  choice  is  made, 

uure,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  phrased,  interest,  b 

tiie  (leterminator  of  the  choice  ]  thai  in  all  consciona 

actions,  thoughts,  feelings,  where  a  preference  is  made, 

it  is  because  the  pleasure  of  the  one  preferred  is  felt 

y  the  agent  to  be  greater  than  the  pleasure  of  those 

Kit  jireferred.     The   maintainer  of  such   a  theory 

roold  liay  that  the  commonly-received  distinction 

between    pleasure    and    duty  is   a    misleading   one. 

Tor  whenever  any  act  is  preferred,  this  itself  proves 

;  act,  however  painful  it  seems,  to  be  not  only 

ileasurable,   but  the    most  pleasurable.     Let  there 

)  acts,  it  would  be  said,  one  a  gratification  of 

mse,  and  as  such  pleasurable,  the  other  a  denial  of 

s  gratification,  and  so  far  painful,  yet  if  the  latter 

>  from  what  is  called  a  sense  of  duty,  the  fact 

has  been  preferred  proves  that  it  was  not  only 
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done  is  thereby  proved  to  be  the  most  pleasa^abl<^ 
To  this  it  mny  be  replied  that  to  make  the  pleasur- 
able synonymoua  with  that  which  is  actually  pre- 
ferreil,  is  to  give  the  term  a  quite  new  meaning.  So 
to  stretch  the  idea  of  pleasure  is  to  change  it  entireljr. 
and  to  render  it  wholly  vague,  and  empty  of  meaoing. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  most,  perhaps  in  all,  monU 
acts,  there  is  present,  more  or  lees,  a  conscioiu 
pleasure,  but  it  is  present  as  a  consequence,  cot  as 
an  antecedent  of  tlie  choice.  It  is  also  true  that 
virtue  and  plensure  are  so  far  from  being  incom- 
patible, that  the  higher  a  man  advances  in  virtue 
the  greater  is  his  delight  in  it;  indeed,  that  th« 
measure  of  his  delight  is  in  some  sort  a  gauge  of  hia 
moral  progress.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  while  man  remains  in  the  present  state  of 
moral  stru^Ie,  in  some  of  his  act«  of  purest  duty  the 
ingredient  of  pleasure  must  he  so  faintly  prsaent  as 
to  be  inappreciable.  To  all  theories  of  virtue  iriiich 
give  pleasure  or  self-love  a  foremost  place  in  it, 
whether  as  entering  into  its  nature,  or  operating  as 
its  moving  spring,  it  is  enough  to  answer  that  tliey 
withdraw  from  moral  action  that  which  is  a  nuun 
constituent  of  it,  namely,  its  unsel&sh  character,  and 
BO  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  at  least  mere  prudence. 
They  bil  to  recognise  what  Dr.  Newman  has  so  well 
described  as  '  a  remarkable  law  of  ethics,  which  la 
well  known  to  all  who  have  given  tlieir  minds  to  the 
subject.     All  virtu(«  and  guodness  r«n<]  to  maki 
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I  this  world ;  but  they  who  aim  at  the 

B  not  the  virtue.      Again,  virtue  is  its 

and   brings  witli   it  the   truest  and 

I  pleastires;    but  Ihey  who    cultivate    it    for 

he  pleasure-eake  are  selfish,  not  religious,  and  will 

■  have  the  pleasure,  because  they  never  can 
mve  the  virtue.'     There  is  no  truth  of  ethics  more 

Bin  than  this.     And  it  is  not  merely  an  abstract 
^ptc,  but  one  which  embodies  itself  in  practice 

■  day  before  our  eyes.  How  continually  do 
e  see  that  the  pleaaure-seeker  is  not  the  pleasure- 
tder ;  that  those  are  the  happiest  men  who  tlilnk 

ABt  about  liappiness  I  Because,  id  order  to  attain 
)  that  serene  and  harmonious  energy,  that  inward 
eaee,  which  is  the  only  true  happiness,  a  man 
mast  cease  to  seek  pleasure,  and  apprehend  some 
lugher  object  to  live  for.  So  true  is  it  that,  as  has 
1  said,  the  abandoning  of  some  lower  end  in 
)diencD  to  a  higher  aim,  is  often  made  the  very 
Pondition  of  securbg  the  lower  one,  Or,  as  the 
uthor  of  Ecet  IloTiio  writes, — 'It  is  far  from  uni- 
y  true  that  to  get  a  thing  yon  must  aim  at  it. 
liers  are  some  things  which  can  only  be  gained  by 
nnoimcing  them.'  And  such  a  thing  moral  pleasure 
Does  not  this  charactemtic,  that  when  yon  make 
e  pleasure  your  conscious  aim,  it  is  gone — at  least 
Ibe  purer  essence,  the  finer  bloom  of  it, — prove  that 
it  is  merely  a  subsidiary  accompaniment  of  moral 
.•cUon,  the  attendant  shadow,  not  the  substance,  and 
Cumot  therefore  be  its  propelling  powerl 

The    foregoing  survey  of  systems,   ancient  and 
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modern,  has  been  long,  perhaps  even  to 
and  yet  it  hajs  not  given  na  the  thing  ve  seek.     Id'l 
what  have  been  called  the  intuitive  theorioH,  I 
motive  presented,  if  high,  has  been   remot«   and 
impalpable,  not  such  as  would  naturally  come  liome 
to  the  hearts  of  ordinary  men.     The  narrowrr  forms 
of  utilitarianism  oflfer  a  motive  near  and  strong 
enough^ — self-love ;  but  then  it  is  one  which  men  of 
moral  aspiration  moat  long  to  rise  above.     When 
the  endeavour  is  made  to  combine  with  it  benevo- 
lence, and  to   take  in  the  whole  human  nee,  Uie 
motive  is  no  doubt  elevated,  but  at  the  expense  of 
its  power  ;  it  is  emptied  of  the  strength  which  Mlf- 
love  peculiarly  possesses.     On  the  whole,  then,  from 
this  want  of  practical  help  in  many  ways,  and  espe- 
cially from  their  tack  of  a  moral  dynamic,  it  ia  no 
wonder  that  most  men  turn  &om  ethical  theoriet 
with  weariness  and  even  disgust.     Young  etudenta, 
and   older  men  professionally  interested   in   tlieM 
subjects,  can  hardly  imagine  how  widely  this  is  the 
case,  not  only  with  those  so  immersed  in  traoaitor? 
iutereata  as  to  have  no  time   or  heart  for   bicker 
matters,  but  also  with  the  devoutly  religious,  with 
men  of  ideal  longings,  with  those  who   have  been 
much  exercised  with  earnest  questionings.    Moo  wbo 
are  simply  reJigious  turn  from  theories  of  virtue^  u  I 
not  only  useless,  but  as  cold,  hard,  unloving — obstRio-  1 
tions  that  come  between  them  and  that  their  hewt  I 
most   lovea  to  commune  with.     Morality  seema  to  I 
draw  all  ita  help  from  man's  own  iuturuAl  resounea^  I 
and  Ihey  feel  too  keenly  that  not  in  these  is  help  I 
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»  be  fonnd,  but  in  a  etrengtb  out  from  and  above 
■themselves.     The  inmost  breatbing  of  the  devout 
I  ll«art  io,  '  Lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I.' 
I  And  the  deep-hearted  poet,  weary  of  abstractions, 
uid  longing  for  life,  more  life,  and   fnller,   turns 
Bitoa  moral  theories  with  a  passionate 
'  A«B7,  baant  not  thon  me. 
Thoa  tiln  PhiloKiph)'  ! 
Little  hut  tltoD  bestfjul, 
S»T8  to  perplet  the  head 
And  leuB  the  epirit  dud. 
Unto  th;  broken  ciitenu  irbsrefor*  go, 
Whila  from  the  lecnt  tmsare  deptlu  below. 


Fed  bj  the  ekler  ahower. 
And  elonda  U 
Vladom  at  at 
L  An  mil  Log,  i 


j!|hling  fortb,  uiKMti,  iDOM«utlf  ? 


^''Whj  laboar  at  the  dull  mBCbonic  osr, 
WlicD  the  freab  breeie  it  blmving. 
And  the  Mrong  cumot  Howjng 
Right  onward  to  the  etemul  ihore  T' 

Broken  cisterns  I  this  was  all  one  of  the  deepeet- 
ioded  men  and  most  thoughtful  poets  of  our  time 
tnd  in  our  moral  systems  after  long  enough  study 


I,  when  we  read  the  lives  of  those  men  who 
1  the  deepest  spiritnal  experience,  to  whom, 
B  band,  the  infinity  of  duty,  the  command- 
Kit  exceeding  broad,  and,  on  the  other,  the  depth 
f  their  own  spiritual  poverty,  has  been  most  Uid 
—we  find  them  confessing  that  Uie  seventh 
ajiter  of  Eomans  describes  their  condition  mor« 
ruly  than  any  philosopher  has  done.  With  their 
arhole  hearts  they  have  fell  St.  Paul's  '  O  wretched 
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mail  tbatlom!  wbo  shall  deliver  me?'     Such  u 
the  men  who,  having  tbemaelves  come  onl  of  great 
deeps,  become  the  spirit-<iuickeiier8  of  their  Wlow- 
men,  the  revivers  of  a  deeper  nioralitj-.     To  all  BBch 
there  is  a  grim  irony  in  tbe  philosoptiio  iileaa  wtieB  J 
conlronted  with  their  o\vn  actuals.     So  ttnpeleidf  I 
wide  seems  the  gap  between  their  own   conditinQl 
and  the  'Thou  fihaJt'  of  the  commandment.     Not  I 
dead  diagrams  of  virtue  such  men  \rant>  but  living  J 
iwwers  of  righteousness.     They  do  not  quarrel  with  J 
the  moralist's  ideal,  though  it  is  neither  the  sunt'i  1 
nor  the  poet's.     They  firi<l  no  fault  with  his  aoconnt  j 
of  the  faculty  which  discerns  tliat  ideal,  though  it  ii 
not  exactly  theirs.     But  wliat  they  u&k  is  not  tita  I 
faculty  to  know  the  right,  but  the  power  to  be  ri^t- 1 
eoua.     It  is  because  this  they  find  not,  because  what  J 
reason  commands,  the  will  cannot  be  or  do,  tliot  thcj 
are  fiDed  with  despair.     As  well,  they  say,  hid  B 
lay  our  hand  upon  the  stars  because  we  sett  them,  ■ 
realize  your  ideal  of  virtue  because  we  discerti  it. 
But  is  there  no  outlet  by  which,  from  the  i 
forma  of  moral  thoughl,  a  man  may  climb  upwar 
to  the  treasure-house  of  its  power  ?     Let  us  turn  a 
look  once  more  at  the  moral  law,  as  exhibited  in 
purest  form  by  Kant     In  this  view  the  moral  law  it 
uot  a  higher  self,  but  an  independent  reality,  whicll(1 
entering  intJ3  a  man,  evokes  the  higher  self  within! 
him.     To  the   truth,  as  well  as  the   subliniity  cf-j 
Kant's  conception,  ^11  hearts  hear  witness,  hj  thfif 
reverence  tliey  must  feel  in  its  presence.     And  y<t  1 
we  know  that,  when  we  lay  this  bare  law  to  heftrtifl 
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t  engendera  not  strength,  but  despair.     A  few  tbere 

may  have  been  who  have  been  able  to  dispeuflc  with 

all  tender  feelings,  and  to  live  high  livea  by  dint  of 

the  law  of  duty  alone.     All  honour  to  such  hardy 

;   no  word  shall  be  said   in  their  dJapantge- 

However  imperfect  their  principle  may  be, 

r  face  is  set  in  the  right  direction  ;  they  are  on 

e  way,  who  but  must  believe  it  1  to  all  good.     Yet 

»eir  lives,  npright  though  they  may  be,  will  be 

I  and  onrejoiciiig,  wanting  in  much  that  hearts 

t  free  should  have.     But  for  most  men,  and  among 

)  for  many  even  of  the  nobler  sort,  such  a  life 

nid  be  impossible.     Under  such  an  iron  rule,  a 

larger  Afl<l  that  the  finer  part  of  man's  being,  would 

have  no  place ;  the  soul's  gentler,  but  more  animate 

isg  forces,  would  be  starved  for  lack  of  nutriment. 

Still,  as  this  law  contains  so  much  of  highest  trath, 

let  OS  keep  fast  hold  of  it,  and  see  whence  it  comee, 

_  Mid  whither  it  leads. 

On  reflection  we  find  that  there  are  many  facts  of 
n  nature  and  of  the  world,  many  separate  lines 
F  thought,  all  leading  upward  and  converging  on 
one  spiritual  centre.  These  are  like  so  many  moun- 
tain paths,  striking  upward  in  diverse  directions,  but 
leading  all  at  lust  to  one  great  summit.  Of  these 
law  is  the  loftiest,  the  directeat,  the  most 
toward,  the  most  awe-inspiring. 
'  But  to  begin  with  the  outward  world,  there  is,  I 
all  not  say  so  much  the  mark  of  design  on  alt  out- 
l  thinga^  as  an  pxpmence  forced  in  upon  the 
iad  of  the  thoughtful  natnralist,  that,  penetrabs 
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S nature  wherever  he  may,  thought  has  beem  thcv 
before  hini ;  that,  to  quote  the  wards  of  one  of  U 
most  distiugaished, '  there  is  really  a  plan,  a  thought 
ful  plan,  a  plan  which  ma^  be  read  in  tho  relation 
which  you  and  I,  and  all  living  beings  acattered  o 
the  snrface  of  our  earth,  hold  to  one  another.' 
work  of  the  naturalist,  as  he  goes  on  to  aay, ' 
aiate  only  in  an  attempt  to  read  more  bocI 
acGoratelf  a  wotk  in  which  he  has  had  no  part,— 
work  which  displays  the  thought  of  a  mind  t 
comprehensire  than  his  own ;  his  task  is  to  md  i 
thoughts  of  that  mind  as  expressed  in  the  liri 
realities  that  surround  ua  ;  anil  the  more  we  gtvo  ud 
our  own  conceit  ia  this  work,  tbe  lees  ael£sb  ^ 
become,  the  more  shall  we  discern,  the  deeper  t 
shall  rend,  and  the  nearer  we  diall  come  to  nature ;  J 
and,  it  may  be  added,  to  Him  whose  thought  nature  iM 

Again,  when  we  look  within,  there  is  ' 
instinct  of  the  intellect,'  as  it  has  been  called,— 
mental  demand  for  a  cause  of  eveiy  event,  or  ratkcr 
the   ineradicable    craving   for    a   Power   behlod  all 
phenomena,  of  which  they  are  but  the  mani 
— a  craving  which  no  form  of  Comtian  philosophy  J 
will  ever  exorcise. 

Again,    there    is    the    passionate    longing  of  t 
imagination,  aspiring  after  an  ideal  perfectiaa  for 
ourselves  and  others,  apprehending  a  bet 
than  eye  has  seen  or  ear  heard. 

Again,  there  is  '  the  unsufiiciDgness  of  self  for  • 
— the  dependency  of  the  affections,  feeling  Uw  n 
of  an    object    like    themselves ;    yet   higher,  I 
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idnriLg,  nil  perfect,    on  vhicb    they  can  lean,   in 
hich  tfaoy  laay  find  refuge. 

1,  another  avenue  upward  U  the  feeling  of  the 

rivativs  nature,  not  of  our  alfections  meiuly,  hut 

of  our  whole  being.     We  are  here  a  little  while, — 

«ach  a  Binall  rill  of  life, — containing  many  qualitiei. 

W«  feel,  think,  fear,  love ;  no  facts  are  more  certain 

»  me  than  these.     Yet  it  is  juat  as  certain  that  I 

I  here  not  by  my  own  wiU.     I  did  not  place  my- 

i  here  ;  cannot  keep  myself  here.     My  life  is  in 

)  grasp  of  powers  which  I  cannot,  except  in  the 

t  measure,  and  for  only  a  little  while,  controL 

aere  most  be  a  source  whence  this  life,  and  all  the 

tfacr  eimikr  lives  around  me,  come.     Aud  thai 

Htrce  caunot    be  anything  lower,  or   possessed  of 

r  qualities,  than  myself,  but  rather  something 

oit^ing,  in   infinite  abundance,  all  the  qualities 

ihich  I  and  all  other  beings  like  to  mo,  in  finite 

,  have.      There  muBt  be  some   cxhaustle^ 

sorvoir  of  being,  from  which  niy  small  rill,  and 

)  Dumherless  like  rills,  of  being,  come, — a  foun- 

Q  that  contains  in  itself  tlie  all  of  soul  that  has 

been  diffused  through  the  whole   human  race,  and 

infinitely  more.     This  is  no  ebborate  argument,  but 

almost  an  instinctive  perception.     Call  it  unthropo- 

morphic,  if  you  please  ;  it  is  none  the  less  a  natural 

and  true  way  of  thinking,  and  as  old  as  the  Stoics. 

CHcero  puts  it  in    the  mouth  of  his  Stoio  Balbua, 

and  has  supplied  him  with  no  hett^'T  argument. 

Lastly,  and  chief  of  all,  there  is  the  law  of  duty, 

•  home  to  the  morally  awakened  man  morw 
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intimately,  afTi-cting  him  more  profoundly,  thAH  auj- 
ihiiig  else  he  knowa.     What  ia  it — whence  coines  it 
— this  law,  which  lies  close  to  oil  hia  thought*,  an 
ever-present,  though  often  latent  consciousness,  humt-J 
ing  him  liie  hia  very  being  ?     Mr.  Mill  speaks  ali^ul 
ingly,  as  it  seems,  of  '  the  sort  of  mystical  charmctvr  1 
which  ia  apt  to  he  attributed  to  the  idea  of  mond 
obligation,'  but  he  has  not  as  yet  been  able  in  soy 
measure  to  remove  the  mystery.     If  instead  of  try- 
ing  to  resolve  it  unsatisfactorily  into  lower  clcrounta, 
as  the  analyst  is  apt  to  do,  or  to  shrink  fhtin  it  ■■ 
the  sensual  nature  always  will  do,  or  to  net  out 
merely  the  letter  of  it,  as  the  legalist  will  try  to  dcv  J 
we  can  but  get  ourselves  to  look  at  it  steadily,  i 
with  open  heart,  the  mysteiy  of  its  nature  and  urigin.] 
will  not  grow  less  to  us,  but  more.     Wlint  is  it :  ic-l 
it  a  mere  abstraction  1     That  which  reason  appra 
hends,  and  the  personal  will  bows  to,  as  an  autbo 
rity   superior   to    themselves,    cannot    be    a   men 
abstraction,   but   something   which    is   congenerous^ 
with  themselvea     The  moral  law  must  t>e  either  •■ 
self-existing  entity,  like  to  our  highest  notaro, 
must  inhere  in  One  who  possesses  oU  that  ve  han 
of  reason  and  will,  only  in   an   infinitely  gre»tarfl 
degree.     That  which  our  inner  selfi  our  penwiiality,  f 
feels  to  have  rightful  supremacy  over  it,  must  IM  I 
either  a  personality,  or  something  more  ejc 
than  personality,  if  that  is  pusKiblt-.     Lower  thui  m   . 
personality  it  cannot  be,  and  lower  all  mera  lawa 
and  abetractions  undoubtedly  are.     To  some  utch 
conviction  as  this  we  are  led  up,  hy  asking  wlial  ii  I 
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moral  law  which  we  upprehend,   and  whence 

it  come  1     Here,   if  anywhere,  we   find  the 

plden  link  wliich  connects  the  human  nature  with 


f  Putting  then  all  these  converging  lines  of  thought 
tber,  we  see  that  they  meet  in  the  conviction 
kftt  there  is  behind  ourselres,  and  all  the  things  we 
see  and  know,  a  Mind,  a  Reason,  a  Will,  like  to  our 
own,  only  incomprehensibly  greiiter,  of  which  will 
and  reason  the  moral  law  is  tlie  truest  and  most 
adequate  exponent  we  have.     Not  that  these  lines, 
any  or  all  of  them,  are  to  be  taken  as  proofs  demon- 
_itfrating  the  existence  of  God.     Tliat  is  a  truth,  1 
BlHlieve,  incapable  of  aeientific  demfiustntton.    The 
^Brtiou  of  God   seems  to  be,  as  Coleridge  has  well 
^'(oq>resiWMl  it,  essential  to  the  human  mind,  not  de- 
rived  from   reasonings,   but    as   a  matter  of  (act 
actually    called    forth    into    distinct    conscionsness 
mainly   by  the   conscience.      When,   however,   we 
name  to  reflect  on  that  belief  afterwards,  we  find 
bints  and  confirmations  of  it,  mainly  in  the  exist- 
^_«Me  of  our  moral  nature  and  of  the  law  of  duty, 
^bad   aecoudarily   in    those    other    liues    of  thought 
^Hprbich,  as  wo  have  seen,  converge  towards  the  same 
H^Btntro.     But  these  are  dim  tract*  of  thought,  liard 
to  tread  with  firm  step.     Yet  though  the  lines  as 
here  tmced  are  imperfect  and  broken,  they  may  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  meant  to  be, — hinta  for 
tbougbt  on  an  exhausttess  subject. 

In  this  discussion  1  have  taken  for  granted  that 
the  momlity  of  man  is  in  its  essence  identical  with 
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tlie  morality  of  God — ^tbat  when  we  use  the  worj^ 
righltoua  of  man  and  of  God,  we  do  not  uae  it  i 
different  Benseg,  but  in  the  same  sense.  This 
tion,  implicitly  held  before  by  all,  both  philoeophcn 
and  ordinary  men,  has  been  more  explicitly  brouglil 
oat  and  ealablished  by  the  polemic  which  the  Lde 
Dean  Manacl's  denial  of  it  called  forth.  The  remit 
of  a  real  faith  not  merely  in  an  abatmct  moral  law, 
but  in  a  Personal  Being, — in  whom  dwells  the  moral 
law  and  whatever  of  highest  is  in  oursolvee,  uf  wImms 
moral  Being  our  moral  nature  is  a  faint  but  true 
image, — will  be  to  let  in  on  the  soul  a  new  mutirs 
power,  a  new  centre  of  existence.  Tliis  is  the  lint 
condition  of  a  living  morality  as  well  as  of  vital 
religion,  that  the  soul  shall  Siid  a  true  centre  out 
from  and  above  iteelf,  round  which  it  eliall  re- 
volvfi.  The  essence  of  all  immorality,  of  nn,  is  tbe 
making  self  the  centre  to  which  we  BuI>ordiiut«  all 
other  boinga  and  interests.  To  be  delivered  ftoot 
this,  the  condition  of  the  natural  man,  is  the  turn- 
ing-point of  moral  progress,  and  of  spiritual  reneiral. 
The  new  and  rightful  centre  which  shall  draw  us 
nut  of  our  self-centre,  and  by  its  attraction  make  ua 
revolve  round  itself,  must  be  that  which  oontaina  tho 
moral  law,  and  whatever  ia  best  in  ourselves  and  in 
all  other  created  aelves.  He  only  in  whoso  iioagc 
wo  are  made  can  be  eudIi  a  centre  to  our  creaturely 
wills.  -But  further,  neither  the  God  whom  men 
science  hints  of,  nor  the  God  whom  the  bare  unre- 
lenting moral  law  sets  forth,  is  oipahlo  of  being  a 
real  resting; -place  for  the  ho,irt  of  man.     There  ore 
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'  warm  emotions  within  it,  which,  before  tepresyn- 
tAtiona  of  a  God  of  mere  law,  whether  natural  or 
inor&l,  die  down  like  herbs  beneath  an  arctic  winter. 
To  call  forth  these,  it  requires  the  unveiling  of  El 
Living  and  a  Personal  Will,  in  sympathy  not  only 
with  wbat*Ter  moral  principle  is  in  us,  but  also  with 
whatever  ie  most  pure  and  tender  in  our  affections. 
When  we  come  to  conceive  thus  of  God,  then  there 
becomes  possible  a  going  forth  towards  Him  of  tlie 
tenderer  and  devout«r  emotions,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  purely  moral  sentiments.  Such  a  Beiny 
becomes  to  man  the  oentre  and  the  end  for  his  reason, 
affections,  and  conscience  alike — a  foundation  on 
which  liis  whole  being  can  permanently  repose. 

But  few,  and  these  only  the  mobt  favoured  of  the 
tons  of  men,  have,  apart  from  revelation,  ever  attiuned 
w  to  conceive  of  God,  A  pure-minded  sage  here 
and  there,  Plato  when  he  drops  his  dialectics,  and 
gircfl  vent  to  his  devouter  mind,  as  m  the  well-known 
passage  of  the  TheaUluSy  Marcus  Aurelius  here  and 
there  in  his  meditations,  may  have  in  some  measure, 
Ihoagh  far  off,  so  caught  a  glimpse  of  Him,  To 
who  have  sought  Him  at  all,  outside  of 
irifitianity,  it  has  been  at  best  but  a  dim  feeling 
fcr  Him,  if  haply  they  might  find  Him,  It  te- 
1  the  appearance  of  Christ  on  earth  to  bring 
e  to  the  hearts  of  any  number  of  men  the  power 
r  monU  inspiration  which  is  laid  up  in  the  very 
ight  of  God.  Till  then  He  seemed  too  high, 
'  trmote  for  this.  But  when  Christ  in  human 
I  near  to  them.  His  presence  touched  tlte 
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□UKxl  ^ringB  in  men,  luth«rto  donnant,  luiil  nuila 
new  foras  of  spiriaul  life  stir  witliin  them.  Christ 
henceforth,  both  bj  HU  own  pereonol  teaching 
and  example,  and  also  bj  the  new  light  of  Guil' 
character  irhich  He  let  in  on  men's  hearts, — Kinuil 
1  thioagh  which  th&t  light  was  l«t  in.— 
lew  djnamic  power  of  virtue,  aii  iuspin 
of  goodness.  The  viKne-DUiking  power  which  9 
used  was  different  from  that  which  had  been  en 
pk^red  by  the  philosophers.  They  addreased  tfa 
re*Bon ;  He  tOQched  the  whole  man  by  His  word^ 
by  His  deeds,  above  all  by  contact  with  Him: 
The  two  methods  are  well  contrasted  in  the  follow 
ing  passage  of  Eccc  Homo : — 

'Who  is  the  philosophic  good  mani  He  u  o 
who  has  considered  all  the  objects  and  coDseqneni 
of  baman  action ;  he  has,  in  the  first  place,  perceive 
that  there  is  in  him  a  principle  of  sympathy,  th 
due  development  of  which  demands  that  he  ehoaH 
habitually  consider  the  advantage  of  others ;  be  hM 
been  led  by  reHection  to  perceive  iliat  the  adnntafi 
of  one  individual  may  often  involve  the  injuiy  a 
several ;  he  lias  therefore  concluded  that  it  is  neoec 
sary  to  lay  down  systematic  rules  for  his  action^ 
lest  he  should  be  led  into  such  misnalculataons,  ai 
he  has  ia  this  re.isonable  and  gradual  maimer  aniv< 
at  a  system  of  morality.  This  is  the  philotoph 
good  man.  Do  we  find  the  result  satisfautoTy  1 
we  not  find  in  him  a  languid,  melaucholic,  dull  am 
liard  t^upcrament  of  virtue  1  He  does  right,  pe^ 
hapa,  but  without  warmth  or  pramplitade;     Ani 
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wonder  I  The  prindple  of  sy mpalLy  was  feeble 
in  him  al  the  beginning  for  want  of  contact  with 
thaee  who  might  hsve  called  it  into  play,  and  it  has 
been  made  feebler  still  by  hard  brain-work  and 
•oUtude.  On  the  other  hand,  who  ta  the  good  man 
lliat  we  admire  and  love  1     How  do  men  become  for 

most  part  pure,  generous,  and  humane  1  By 
personal,  not  by  logical  influences.  They  have  been 
reared  by  parents  who  had  these  qualities,  they 
luve  lived  in  society  which  had  a  high  tone,  they 
have  beem  accustomed  to  see  just  acts  done,  to  hear 
gentle  words  spoken,  and  the  justness  and  the  gentle- 
ness have  passed  into  their  hearts  and  slowly  moulded 
their  habits,  and  made  their  moral  discernment  clear  j 
they  remember  commands  and  prohibitions  which 

a  pleasure  to  obey  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
gave  them ;  they  think  of  those  who  may  be  dead, 
and  Bay,  How  would  this  action  appear  to  himt 
Would  he  approve  that  word,  or  disapprove  it  1  .  .  . 
They  are  never  alone,  because  the  absent  Examples, 
tiie  Authorities  they  still  revere,  role  not  their 
actions  only,  hut  their  inmost  hearts ;  because  their 

:ience  is  indeed  awake  and  alive,  representing  all 
the  nobleness  with  which  they  stand  in  sympathy, 
ud  reporting  their  most  hidden  indeuorum  before  a 
public  opinion  of  the  absent  and  the  dead.' 

It  waa  this  last  mode  of  appeal,  one  not  wholly 
snknown  before  His  day,  that  Christ  adopted.  But 
Ihough  the  channel  was  familiar,  the  use  He  made 
«f  il  Wfts  not ;  for  the  influence  He  poured  through 
ft  was  not  only  the  purest  human,  but  the  Divine. 
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The  philosophers  hod  addresJied  thi;  tv^aoQ,  sml  | 
failed.  Cliiist  laid  hold  of  a  passion  which  was 
latent  in  every  inan,  and  prevailed.  ^Vliat  was  thU 
passion  1  It  was  the  lore,  not  of  man,  '  not  of  all 
men,  nor  yet  of  every  man,  but  of  iiie  man  in  the 
man.'  But  this  in  all  men  Is  naturally  a  weak  prin- 
ciple i  how  (lid  He  make  it  a  powerful  one,  mak«  it 
*  a  law-making  power,  a  root  of  morality  in  hnmaii 
nature  r  He  gave  a  command  to  love  all  men 
without  exception,  even  our  enemies.  Now  a  com- 
mand cannot  create  love ;  but  with  the  comraaiui- 
ment  He  gave  Himself  to  love,  and  to  awoke  tbe 
love  that  lies  dormant  in  every  man.  Thia,  whkh 
is  tbe  central  teaching  of  Etce  Homo,  muat  be  given 
in  the  author's  own  words,  so  full  of  beauty  oikI 
power  : 

'  Did  the  command  to  love  go  forth  to  thoaa  who 
had  never  seeit  a  human  being  they  could  levcru  I 
Could  His  followers  turn  upon  him  and  say,  Huw 
can  we  love  a  creature  so  degraded  t  ...  Of  thiA 
race  Christ  Himself  was  a  member,  and  to  this  day 
is  it  not  the  best  answer  to  ^  blas|>hemKrB  ol  tb« 
species,  the  best  consolation  when  our  sense  of  its 
degradation  is  keenest,  that  a  human  brun  was 
behind  Hia  forehead,  and  a  human  heart  beating  in 
His  breast,  and  that  within  the  whole  creation  of 
God  nothing  more  elevated  or  more  attractive  has 
yet  l)eon  found  tlian  Het  .  .  .  It  was  becauae  the 
edict  of  universal  love  went  forth  to  men  wlioao 
hearts  were  in  no  cynical  mood,  but  possessed  witii 
a  spirit  of  devotion  to  a  man,  that  words  which,  at 
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other  time,  however  grandly  they  might  sound, 

Id  have  been  but  words,  penetrated  bo  di^eply, 

along  with  tlie  law  of  lov«  the  power  of  love 

given.     Therefore,  also,  the  firal  Climtians  were 

tied  to  dispense  with  philosophical  phrases,  and 

i&d  of  saying  that  they  loved  the  ideal  of  man. 

Id  simply  say  and  feel  that  they  loved  Christ  in 

ery  man.  .      ,  Christ  believed  it  possible  to  bind 

i«n   to  their  kind '  (and  to  all  goodness),  '  but  on 

condition,  that  they  were  first  bound  fast  to 

Himself.' 

To  Hii  foUowers  who  walked  with  Him  on  earth. 
His  presence,  and  to  many  in  every  age  ainc«,  His 
\pi,  has  been  the  strongest  of  all  levers  to  lift 
out  of  selfishness,  and  to  new-create  into  good- 
They  have  found  in  His  life  and  chaiw^tei'  an 
obJMtive  conscience  better  than  all  other  ideals  of 
perfection;  in  their  sympathy  with  Him  they  have 
had  the  most  unerring  test  by  which  to  discern 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  to  do ;  and  in 
their  love  and  veneration  for  Him,  a  motive  power 
bi>yotid  all  powers,  enabling  them  to  do  what  wiis 
right  from  the  love  of  it,^a  power  of  lo^-ing  God 
and  of  loving  man,  because  they  loved  both  in  Him. 
To  snch  the  law  of  love  absorbed  into  itself  and 
traoafigured  the  law  of  duty,  and  became,  in  a  new 
and  pre-eminent  way,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
Morality  to  them  was  no  longer  subjection  and 
"brdience  to  a  deail  abstract  law,  which  they  might 
r«vere  but  could  not  love,  but  an  inspiration  caught 
by  contagion  with  Him,  who  contained  the  mond 
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law  aud  all  the  springs  of  morality  in  Himself.    Thi>  ] 
is  that  central  truth,  long  tacitly  recognisei], 
enforced  nith  such  power  i»  Ecce  Homo  as  almost  to  I 
appear  new. 

If  we  were  to  go  no  further,  we  have  enough  to 
pii)ve  that  Christ  introduced  into  the  moral  heart 
of  man  that  which  all  philosophers  have  been  unable 
to  find, — a  new  dynamic  force,  which  not  only  told 
them  what  was  good,  but  inspired  them  with  the 
love  and  the  power  of  being  good.     In  short,  Ue 
was  the  living  centre  of  a  new  moral  and  8]>iriUuil  i 
creation.     But  if  we  go  thus   far,  we  cannot  stop  I 
here,  it  would  seem — we  must  go  further  than  the  ■ 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  does.     For  Christ  claimed  for 
Himself,  and  all  who  have  followed  Him  most  closelj 
liave  acicnowledged,  that  there  are  other  powen  and  . 
truths  in  Him,  which  in  that  able  suney  are  either  j 
left  in   the    background   or   altogether   passed    by.  I 
Those  more  transcendent  doctrines, — Christ's  atone-  J 
nient.  His  resurrection,  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit,  I 
are  as  much  part  of  the  testimony  about  Christv —  I 
aud  of  the  agencies  by  which  He  has  changed  tba  j 
world,  as  anything  that  we  know  of  His  chanurtfr. 
Indeed   they  are   part,  and  a  large   part,  of  what  I 
makes  His  character.     You  cannot  cut  off  the  ono 
witliout  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  other ;  and    { 
these  doctrines  are,  if  true  at  all,  not  merely  in  con- 
formity with   the  purest  moral  and  spiritual  piia- 
ciples,  but  must  be  their  very  esaence,  must  lie  at 
their  very  root.     Those  who  have  most  laid  to  heart, 
and  lived   by   these  doctrines,  have  found  in  1 
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Atonement  the  obliterating  of  all  pa§b  sin,  the  lift- 
ing off  the  whole  load  of  guilt.  TLIs  is  cot  the 
place  to  enlm-ge  on  these  things.  Bat  no  fact 
an's  moral  liistory  is  more  certain  than  this, 
the  simple  &tatement  of  Scripture,  '  Clirist  has 
tppeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
has  been  found  efficacious  to  reach  down  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  men's  souls  beyond  any  other 
truth  over  uttered  on  this  earth.  In  the  Resur- 
rection, they  have  found  the  assurance  that  what 
BonRcience  prophesies  will  in  the  end  come  true, 
Uiat.  though  experience  often  seems  against  it, 
'right  is  stronger  than  wrong,  truth  is  better  than 
falsehood,  purity  shall  prevail  over  sensual  indulgence, 
meekness  shall  inherit  the  earth  ;  for  right,  truth, 
and  punty  are  sununed  up  in  their  champion  Christ, 
and  He  has  conquered  death,  the  one  unconquerable 
champion  of  the  enemy.'  In  the  promise  of  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit,  and  its  fulfilment,  they  have  found 
u  surety  that  the  impulse  which  Christ  first  gave 
will  not  fail  nor  grow  old,  but  will  overcome  all 
obstacles  and  outlast  time.  One  great  practical  re- 
mit of  these  truths  ia  the  animating  confidence  they 
give  that  'God  is  for  ns.'  There  is  nothing  so 
flrashing  to  moral  effort  as  the  suspicion  that  how- 
ever we  may  strive  to  live  rightly,  the  great  forces 
uf  the  universe  may  be  after  all  against  us.  Bat 
here  the  Atonement  and  the  Resurrection  come  in. 
;They  tell  us  that  this  suspicion  is  groundless, — that 
not  against  us,  but  on  our  side,  that  the 
tt«st  desire  to  be  better  He  sympathizes  with,  and 
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will  help ;  that  e 


I  the  heart  where  do  i 


desire  Ib  yet  stirrmg,  He  still  looka  tenderly,  that 
He  wills  its  salvation,  and  has  proved  that  He  really 
and  deeply  wills  it  hy  a  self-sacrific^g  love  greater 
than  we  con  conceive.  Can  any  Btrength  for  moral 
improvement  go  beyond  this  t 

Nor  i§  it  merely  a  ooe-sided  view  of  the  love  of 
God  which  thus  comes  to  our  aid-  His  rightcotu- 
ness  too — sioce  we  must  speak  of  these  two  things 
separately,  though  in  reality  they  are  on« — Hi* 
righteousness,  if  it  turns  on  our  selfish  and  sinful 
nature  a  side  that  is  fearful,  turns  also  on  all  oor 
belter  longings  a  side  that  is  full  of  hope.  A 
righteousness  that  is  perfect,  that  ie,  a  Divine  ri^t- 
eousness,  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  with  merely  tp- 
portioning  reward  and  punishment  according  lo 
desert.  This,  though  one  aspect  of  rtghteoosueaa^  is 
its  lower  and  incomplete  work.  The  righteooBOOtB 
which  is  perfect,  or  rather  the  perfectly  Rigbl«oua 
One,  must  long  to  bring  all  His  intelligent  crvatnrea 
into  sympathy  with  His  own  righteousness,  to  make 
them  partakers  of  it,  and  caanot  be  fully  satislied 
with  any  other  result.  As  it  baa  been  expreBsed, 
'  Righteousness  in  God  is  craving  for  rigfatoous- 
ness  in  man,  with  a  craving  which  the  realization 
of  rigbteouanoES  in  man  alone  can  satisfy.'  So 
also  of  holiness.  In  one  view  it  repels  the  sinner, 
and  would  banish  him  to  outer  darkness,  becanae 
of  ite  repugnance  to  sin.  In  another  it  is  paiDwl 
by  the  continued  existence  of  sin  and  unholinoaa, 
and  must  desire  that  the   sinner  should  cease 
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be  sinful  So  that  the  siimer  awakening  to  hu 
own  evil  state,  and  saying  to  himself^  '  By  sin  I 
luve  iltstroyed  myself ;  is  there  yet  hope  for  me  in 
Ood  1'  may  hear  an  encouraging  ansver,  not  only 
Ironi  the  love  and  mercy  of  God,  bat  also  from  His 
very  righteousness  and  lioliness.  When  he  meditates 
on  the  character  of  the  Lord  his  consolation  will  be, 
'  Surely  the  Divine  righteousness  desires  to  see  me 
righteous — the  Divine  holiness  desires  to  see  me 
lioly, — my  continuing  unrighteous  and  unholy  is  os 
grieving  to  God's  righteousness  and  hoUness  as  my 
misery  through  stn  is  to  His  pity  and  loveV  It  is 
in  such  faiths  as  these,  such  glances  upward  to  God, 
that  tho  soul  finds  the  only  true  restorative. 

Tlie  result  of  all  that  has  been  said  is  tliia,  that 
only  in  vital  Christianity,  or  rather,  to  speak  plainly, 
in  God  revealed  in  Christ,  lies  the  adequate  and  all- 
Buflicient  moral  motive  power  for  man.  For  in  Him 
thus  revealed  all  the  principles  of  man's  composite 
nature  find  theirobject.  The  natural  desire  for  bappi- 
neas,  the  yearning  of  the  affections,  the  moral  needs 
of  conscience,  the  aspiration  to  be  perfect,  all  are 
satisfied.  And  these  diverse  principles  so  centred 
are  turned  into  motive  powers,  or  rather  into  one 
composite  motive  power,  in  nhicli  the  lower,  more 
self-Kgarding  elements,  are  gradually  subordinated 
and  absorbed  by  the  higher. 


But  you  say.  perhaps,  that  these  things,  if  truu, 
are  things  of  faith,  and  morality  stands  on  grounds 
of  reason.     Is   it  so  1      Is    it,  then,  certain  that 
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morality  is  indepundt^nt  of  faith  I  To  prvfer  ma 
unBeen  duty  be<:auBe  it  is  riglit,  to  a  Been  pleasars, 
because  it  jb  pleasant, — what  is  this  but  an  act  of 
faith  1  It  requiroa  faith  to  do  the  simplest  moral 
act,  if  it  is  to  be  done  morally.  Auil  the  highf«t 
religious  truths,  if  once  they  are  apprehended  %'it4lly 
and  spiritually  from  within,  and  not  meT«ly  taken 
paasively  on  authority  from  withoot,  will  be  fonnil 
to  require  but  an  expansion  of  that  same  priitcipln 
of  faith  by  which,  in  its  more  elementary  fonn.  we 
realise  the  aimplost  moral  trutha. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  prumisa 
'  I  wiU  )iut  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  tbeir 
minds  will  I  write  them,'  is  the  one  great  worlt 
which  philosophy  could  not  do,  which  the  gospol  hiu 
to  some  extent  done.  It  has  brought  in  that  which 
moralists  in  vain  sought  after,  and  without  wbidi 
their  schemes  were  vain — a  living  '  virtue-making 
power.'  This  was  held  forth  as  a  hope  in  t]i«  Old 
Testament, '  All  my  fresh  springs  are  in  thee;'  'In 
thy  light  shall  we  see  light;'  'Then  shall  I  run  tn 
the  way  of  thy  commandments,  when  thou  Blialt 
enlai^ge  my  heart.'  When  Christianity  was  fint 
preached,  it  was  in  large  meaaure  fulfilled.  To  St. 
Paul  and  the  first  Christians  the  law  t>ecam«  no 
longer  a  stern  commandment,  Btauding  outside  if 
them,  threnteuing  them  from  above ;  but  a  warm  law 
of  love  within  them — not  only  a  higher  disccmmenL 
of  the  good,  but  a  new  and  marvellouB  power  to  do 
it,  cheerfully,  and  with  joy.  And  down  all  the  agoa, 
whatever   obscurations  Christianity  has  und^r^oe. 
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this,  tiio  Line  apostolic  succession,  coming  straight 
from  the  Divine  Source  to  each  individual  recipteut 
anew,  has  never  failed.  In  such  as  Augustint, 
A  Kempis,  LuUier,  Pascal,  Leighton,  F6n^lon,  Heniy 
Maityu,  the  pure  and  sacred  fire  has  been  re-lit  from 
age  to  age.  They,  by  what  tliey  were,  and  what 
they  did,  became,  each  to  their  generation,  thi; 
renewere  of  a  deeper,  more  eubslantive  morality, 
for  the  Christian  light  in  them  was  not  a  tradition 
or  an  orthodoxy,  but  a  living  flajne,  enlightening  and 
wanning  themselves,  and  passing  from  them  to  others. 
And  so  to  this  day  their  works  are  storehouses  of 
moral  and  spiritual  quickening,  more  than  all  the 
books  of  all  the  mopalisia.  When  you  read  Leigh^ 
ton,  for  instance,  you  feel  youreelf  breathing  a 
spiritual  air,  compared  with  which  the  atmosphere 
of  tbe  moral  systems  is  dull  and  depressing.  Kor  in 
Leif^ton,  and  such  as  he,  morality  is,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
finely  expresses  it, '  lighted  up  with  the  emotion  and 
inspiration  needful  for  carrying  the  sage  along  the 
way  perfectly,  for  carrying  the  ordinary  man 
long  it  at  all.'  The  saintly  Archbishop  was  speak- 
ing of  what  few  have  a  right  to  speak  of,  but  what 
lud  seen  and  known  when  he  said — '  One  glance 
'of  Goti,  a  touch  of  His  love,  will  free  and  enlarge 
the  heart,  so  that  it  can  deny  all,  and  part  witli  uU, 
and  make  an  entire  renouncing  of  all  to  follow  Him.' 
Again,  '  It  is  in  His  power  to  do  it  for  thee.  He  can 
stretch  and  expand  thy  straitened  heart,  can  luiist 
and  spread  the  kuIb  within  thee,  and  then  carty  thee 
oa  BWiitly;  filling  them,  not  with  the  vain  air  of 
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men's  applause,  but  with  the  Bweet  breathings  am! 
soft  gales  of  His  own  Spirit,  vrhicli  carry  it  straight 
to  the  desired  haven.' 

This  is  the  language  of  those  who,  like  Leighton, 
have  known  n-'  '  "'  ly,  to  use  again  his  own 

words, '  the  B"  i  of  God,  and  shining  of 

His  clear-dis  them.'     Perhaps  ordi 

nary  men  hi  littJe  of  these  thin^— 

they  are    Bt.  ;heir   experience.      But 

language  lik  has  been  often  re^ieated 

as  a  mere  hei  who  had  no  experience 

of  it,  has  con  ded  by  many  as  merely 

a  decorous  traa.  religious  people,  which 

other  men  naasi,  however  overlaid  it  ha;; 

been  with  words,  and  however  remote  from  it  most 
men  must  confess  themselves  to  be,  the  thing  here 
spoken  of  remains  none  the  less  a  reality — towaiii- 
whidi  end  not  only  the  religious,  but  even  tlie  u|i- 
rightly  moral  heart,  must  look  and  a=pir.'. 

Tti  the  liglit  of  these  thoughts  regarding  thf 
spiritual  springs  of  morality,  how  vain  appears  th:ii 
ciy  so  often  heard  in  this  day,  'Give  us  Cliri^iiaii 
uKirality  without  the  dogmas!'  In  as  far  as  (my 
dogmas  may  be  the  mere  creatious  of  Churche,-,  or 
may  be  truths  crusted  over  with  human  accretions, 
by  :ill  nu'ans  let  tliem  be  either  swept  away  or 
l«iritii'il.  Tlioa'  is  much  need  that  all  doctrlin'- 
liiiight  should  Iw  adjusted  littingly  to  the  moral 
!i:Uutt'  of  men.  so  as,  by  manifestation  of  thi'  tniili, 
to  i-ouimcnd  iliemselvos  to  everj'  mail's  conscience  in 
th.>   skht.  of   Giiil.      It    is   also  true    that   .n  men 
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I  spiritual  inaight,  their  view  of  doctrine 

mes  more  simple,  more  natural,  more  tTansparent 

1  mora]  light     But  still  it  is  no  lesa  true  tliat 

0  a  transcendent  object,  to  a  living  Person,  U 

le  n>ot  of  Christian  virtue,  and  that  to  expect 

islian  well-doing  without  a  soul  based  on  Christian 

,  is  to  expect  fruit  from  a  tree  which  has  no 

As  was  often  said  by  one  whose  long  life 

f  Christian  wisdom   and  love  gave  weight  to  his 

'Renau  and  others  admire  the  morality  of 

a  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  reject  altogether  tlie 

ir    transcendent    truths    of    Christianity. 

■They  would  divide  the  one  from  the  other  as  with  a 

knif^  preaerving  this,  throwing  away  that.    Now, 

coily  think  of  it  in  this  way.     Take  that  one  precept, 

I"  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you." 
How  am  I  really  to  fulfil  this!  If  the  law  of  my 
sountry  gives  me  a  command,  hids  me  do  this  or  not 
80  that  overt  act,  I  can  give  it  an  outward  mechani- 
ImI  obedience,  and  with  this  human  law  is  satisfied. 
Bat  the  divine  precept  commands  not  an  outward 
act,  but  an  inward  spiritual  condition  of  being.  How 
am  I  to  attain  to  this  1  By  my  force  of  will  t  My 
will  can  rule  my  outward  acts,  btit  cannot  change  ray 

t inward  dispositions.  ^Vhat  shall  avail  to  turn  the 
irbole  tide  of  feeling,  and  change  the  natural  hatred 
it  encmieA  into  love  for  them  1  Nothing  short  of 
Ote  forgiveness  and  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  to  me 
and  to  all  men  felt  to  be  a  reality.  This  has  power 
to  change  the  natural  hatred  into  a  forgiving  loip-ie. 
^othing  else  can.'  This  seems  clear  as  demonstration. 
3  s 
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And  in  like  m&nner  it  might  be  shown  that  thero  i 
not  one  Christian  precept  which  has  not  its  root,  iti  I 
motive  spring,  directly  in  some  traoBcendent  truth  of  ■ 
God's  nature,  and  of  the  sonl's  relation  to  Him.  Denj  I 
these  and  the  precepts  falL  Vain,  therefore,  is  lh«  I 
dream  of  a.  Christian  morality  without  a  truv  Chri»-J 
tiaii  theology  supporting  and  inspiring  it  from  beoea 

But  this  tendency  to  seek  the  fruits  of  Christiuii^ 
while  rejecting  its  root,  is  as  nothing  compared  i 
the    extravagance    of    that   modem    Gyst«m,    whidi 
teaches  that '  the  service  of  humanity'  may  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  a.  practical  and  all-powerful  mond 
motive,  while  oil  belief  in  a  personal  immortolitjr 
and  in  the  existence  of  God  is  denied,  and  a  vagn« 
something,  called  Uie  '  spirit  of  humanity,'  is  iuad« 
the  only  uhject  of  worship.     This  strange  persuasioii  J 
has  at  this  time  its  devot«ea,  some  of  them  men  < 
great  parts,  and,  I  believe,  of  benevolent  lives.    Tfartfl 
there  should  be  some  such — men  possessed  by  fin 
ticism  for  a  creed  which  parodies  Christianity  whilfl 
it  rejects  it — is  not  mora  to  be  wondered  at  t 
any  other  form  of  fanaticism.     The  caosee  tlut  h«v«1 
produced  this  strange  phenomenon  might  not  Wl 
ilitficult  to  find.     But  it  is  a  thing  to  be  wondered  ak  I 
that  a  cool-beaded  philosopher  like  Mr.  Mill,  who  h 
never  showed  much  tendency  to  fanaticism  for  this  1 
or  any  form  of  religion,  should  have  throws  over  ii  I 
the  shield  of  his  patronage.     Yet  so  it  Is.     -~  " 
professing  that  he  entertains  the  strongest  objectifim 
to  M.  Comtu's  syst«m  of  politics  and  morals,  he  « 
thinks  that  that  system  has  '  superabundantly  die 
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pooaibilily  of  giving  tn  the  service  of  humanity, 
a  without  tlie  aid  of  a  belief  in  Providence,  both 
pGycbological  power  and  the  social  efficacy  of  a 
iligion;  making  it  take  bold  of  human  life,  and 
ilour  all  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  In  a  manner 
nhicb  the  greatest  ascendency  ever  exercised  by 
my  religion  may  be  but  a  type  and  foretaste.'     Mr. 
Mill  may  have  thrown  all  the  more  strength  into 
this  statement  of  opinion,  that  he  was  advocating  a 
Suxle  of  thought  vrbich  he  knew  to  be  unpopular. 
T  cert&inly  it  is  one  of  his  characteristics,  that 
rhether  from  the  desire  to  help  the  weaker  party, 
or  from  the  love  of  paradox,  he  loves  to  cut  pre- 
judice ngunst  the  grain.    Can  it  be  that  to  the  same 
reason  is  to  be  attributed  that  other  strange  stat©- 
of  his,  that  tlie  ideal  of  Citristian  moraJity  is 
itivc  rather  than  positive,  passive  rather  than 
abstinence  from   evil   rather  than  energetic 
it  of  good  t    If  this  is  not  to  be  put  down  to 
love  of  paradox,  it  ia  an  instaiice  of  ignorance  in 
of  high  repute,  to  which  it  would  be  hard 
a  parallel      To  refute^  it  thcr«  is  no  need 
turn  to  the  New  Testament,  though,  if  one  did 
onr  shoold  have  to  quote  nearly  the  half  of  it ; 
either  need  one  point  to  the  lives  of  the  most 
inent  Cliristians,  and  the  extomt  to  which  philon- 
>py    purely    Chrietian    baa    changed    the  world, 
a  sufficient  refutation   I  need  only  refer  to  n 
lorn   authoress,  who  plainly  enough  shows  that 
is  as  free  as  Mr.  Mill  is  from  any  weakness  for 
lodoxy.       In    her    essay    on    Christian    Ethics, 
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Miss  Cobbe  eets  forth  urith  great  force  bow  ChrutI 
cbaiigeil  tfie  negative  law  of  the  Jews  into  a  poM-T 
tive,  and  thereby  tronaformed  the  whole  apirit  < 
morality,  giving  to  men  t^e  being  good,  tuid  doin; 
good  for  tbeir  aim.     And  then  she  uontroats  wttliJ 
this  vrliat  she  thinks   the  unmanly  ethics  of  th«l 
modem  Churches, — the  mere  refraining  froiu  evilS 
and  leading  harmless  lives.     But  to  return  to  Ur,  I 
Mill's  aasFTtion,  that '  the  service  of  humanity'  may  I 
probably  be  found  to  be  a  motive  force  aa  powerful,  I 
or  even  more  powerful,  than  any  hitherto  known.    It^ 
it  not  a  fact  of  history  that  it  was  Chiist,  wbo  I 
His  character.  His  teaching.  His  whole  rerektioivl 
for  the  first  time  so  enlarged  men's  narraw  hea 
as  to  make  some  of  them  at  least  conceive  an  uni-l 
voreal  love  for  their  kindl     How  He  did  tins  wb 
have  paitly  seen  already,  and  cannot  dwell  mon  on 
it  now.     Is  it  not  also  a  fact  of  hiatoiy,  that  unee 
His  sojourn  on  earth  a  new  virtue,  philanthropy,  hM 
come  into  being,  and  that  of  the  great  beDe&ctora 
of  mankind  by  far  the  largest  number,  and  thooe  Um 
noblest  and  most  self-denying,  have  been  m«n  who 
have  confessed  that  they  drew  their  inspira^ns  (a 
well-doing  directly  from  Him  t     Have  theae  not  de- 
dared  that  the  power  which  enabled  them  to  o 
come  natural  abrinkiug,  and  to  seek  out  t]icir  fallnn  J 
fellow-creatures,  even  under  the  most  unlo\-dy  a 
revolting  circumstances,  was  the  simple  faith  t 
God  and  Christ  have  bad  pity  on  tbemselve*,  aoA  u 
all  men,  even  the  most  degraded  I     This  worth  n 
human  nature,  the  most  degraded,  in  the  eyei  « 
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Christ,  has  for  His  trae  followers  invested  it,  even 
when  mo8t  marred,  with  a  new  socrednesa.  In  Bay- 
ing this  it  is  no  mere  feeling  or  fancy  I  speak  of, 
but  one  of  the  aoberefit,  best  attested  facta.  If  for 
«t^teen  centuriea  this  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
■troDgest  motive  power  in  the  breasts  of  great  phil- 
MkthropiBte,  will  men's  devotion  to  the  gou<l  of  their 
kind -become  wider  or  more  intense  If  you  remove 
those  beliefs  which  have  hitherto  fed  itt  Per- 
manent devotion  to  any  object  is  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  belief  in  the  worth  of  that  object. 
1i\'^iU  men's  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  race  be  greater 
when  you  have  removetl  from  their  minds  idl  thought 
eternal  destiny,  and  convinced  them  that  their 
jroaxningE  towards  God  are  a  delusion  1  Would 
humau  life  seem  more  lovely  or  more  sublime,  if 
you  could  take  Christ  out  of  the  heart  of  the  race, 
and  obliterate  all  sense  of  the  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  God  I  Would  the  music  of  humanity  souud 
more  grand  and  deep  if  you  could  silence  these,  its 
tenderest,  profoundest  tones  1  Nothing  that  we  know 
of  the  past  or  of  the  nature  of  things  make«  it  in 
the  least  probable  that  by  withdrawing  what  has 
bitlierto  proved  the  chief  creative  power  of  philan- 
tJiropy,  you  will  increase  its  volnme.  And  if  we  arc 
to  wut  till  trial  can  be  made  of  the  now  panacea, 
the  suspense  will  be  long,  and  tlte  result  disastrous 
lo  the  best  interests  of  numkind.  It  will,  I  suspect, 
require  something  more  than  the  mere  assertion  of 
may  philosopher  to  make  sober-minded  men  hasard 
the  experiment. 
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Not  to  Christian  morality,  writhont  the  faith  vrhidi 
anderlies  it,  still  leas  to  the  Comtian  'service  of 
hnmanitj,'  can  we  look  with  hope  for  the  moring 
force  \vliit:h  shall  make  man  fulfil  his  moral  end. 
There  is  still  ar'-^*""-  ""•"■tiy,  which  is  so  ably  re- 
commended that  ot  be  passed  without  ;i 
word.  There  arc  va  day  who  look  to  Cul 
ture,  taken  in  its  se,  as  the  remedy  for  all 
our  ills,  the  solv  ik  the  homy  cnist  that 
hardens  round  r  ^  the  leavening  power 
which  shaU  trani  0.  is  coarse, and  lowland 
selfiih  into  puritj  ^  Culture,  in  this  large 
sense,  is  made  to  i  ot  only  the  usual  intsl- 
lectual  and  lesthetic  eleme  ta,  but  also  moral,  and 
even  roligious  ones.  The  aim,  it  is  said,  which  the 
M-idest  culture  sets  before  itself,  is  to  train  mnn  not 
nuly  to  an  sesthetic  but  to  a  spiritual  pertVcTi'U:. 
And  since  mau  lias  religii>us  needs,  tnif-  Culture  will 
take  account  of  those  and  set  itself  to  supply  tlu'in. 
Thus  religion  becomes  a  large  ingredient  in  ciilture, 
—a  means,  perhaps  the  highest  nieaup,  towanl  p^r- 
f.'Cliou,  yet  still  a  means.  For  Culture,  in  its  hlcn\ 
iif 'aliannomousexijansionof  all  the  human  pmixTs,' 
,u'i>es  beyond  i-eligion  and  subordinates  religion  to 
itself.  So  conceived.  Culture,  it  is  said,  'adilin^ 
to  itself  the  religious  idea  of  a  devout  energj-,  i- 
di'stiued  to  transform  and  govera'  religion.  Aci'urd 
iiig  to  this  view,  Culture  is  the  end,  religion  but  tlu> 
means. 

There  are,  however,  things  which,  becau.-^i.;  thoy 
.iri'  ultimate  ends   in  themselves,  refuse  to  be  em- 
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ployed  aa  meauB,  and  if  attempted  to  be  bo  em- 
l^ofed,  lose  their  essential  character.  Reli^on  ia 
and  the  foremoBt  of  these  thin^  Obedience, 
•onformity  of  the  finite  and  the  imperfect  will  of 
to  the  infinite  and  perfect  will  of  God,  this, 
which  is  the  essence  of  religion,  is  an  end  in  itseli, 
the  highest  end  which  we  can  conceive.  It  cannot 
be  sought  as  a  means  to  an  ulterior  end  without 
being  at  once  destroyed.  This  is  an  end,  or  rather 
the  end  in  itself,  which  culture  and  all  other  ends 
by  right  snbscrre.  And  here  in  culture,  as  we  saw 
in  pleasure,  the  great  ethic  law  will  be  found  to  hold, 
that  the  abandoning  of  it  as  an  end,  in  obedience  to 
ft  higher,  more  supreme  aim,  ia  the  very  condition  of 
wcnring  it.  Stretch  the  idea  of  culture  and  of  the 
it  aims  at  wide  as  you  will,  you  cannot, 
vhile  you  make  it  your  last  end,  rise  clear  of  the 
ori^nal  self-reference  that  lies  at  its  root;  this  you 
cannot  get  rid  of,  unless  you  go  out  of  culture,  and 
beyond  it,  abandoning  It  as  the  end,  and  sinking  it 
into  what  it  really  ia — a  means,  towards  the  per* 
fscUon  of  human  nature.  "No  one  ever  really 
beautiful  by  turning  at  beauty.  Beauty 
■e  scarce  know  how,  as  an  emanation  from 
Murces  deeper  than  itself.  If  culture,  or  rather 
the  ends  of  culture,  are  to  bo  healthy  and  natural 
growths,  they  must  come  unconsciously,  as  results  of 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  suuglit  not  for  any 
end  but  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  culture,  making 
its  own  idea  of  perfection  the  end  and  religion  the 
Bieaus,  would  degenerate   into  an   unhealthy  arti- 
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Gci^il  plaut,  opoa  to  the  charges  urged  against  it  by 
its  enemies. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  these  two^  CQ^ 
turo  or  the  love  of  beauty,  religion  or  the  love  of 
godlinesa,  appear  in  individuals,  in  races,  in  ages, 
as  rival,  often  as  conflicting,  forces.  In  tbemaelres, 
and  essentially,  it  cannot  be  that  they  are  opposed ; 
but  when  either  enters  the  human  Epirit,  so  absorb- 
ing is  the  attraction,  that  it  for  the  most  part  catU 
out  the  other.  The  votary  of  beauty  shrinks  froni 
religion  as  something  stem  and  ungenial,  the  de- 
vout Puritan  diacards  beauty  as  a  seductive  snare, 
and  even  those  who  have  hearts  susceptible  of  both, 
find  that  a  practical  crisis  will  come  when  a  choJoa 
must  be  made  whether  of  the  two  they  .will  uarfc 
The  consciousness  of  this  disunion  has  of  lat«  ymra 
been  felt  deeply  in  the  most  gifted  mmds,  PaiaJiil 
ofton  has  tbo  conflict  been,  when  the  natural  love  of 
beauty  was  leading  one  way,  loyalty  to  that  whicli 
is  lugher  than  beauty  called  another,  and  no  pnc- 
tical  escape  was  possible,  except  by  the  sacrifice  of 
feelings  which  in  themselves  were  innocent  utA 
beautiful.  This  discord  has  doubtless  been  iutenxifi«) 
by  the  fact  that  ever  since  the  Reformation  men 
have  taken  the  one  or  the  other  definite  road,  not 
dreaming  that  the  two  might  be  reconciled,  or  tb«t 
it  was  desirable  to  reconcile  thorn.  Only  in  recent 
times  have  we  begun  to  feel  strongly  that  both  are 
good,  that  each  without  the  other  is  so  far  imperfect, 
and  that  some  reconciliation,  if  it  were  possible,  U  a 
thing  to  be  desired.     Violent  has  been  the 
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pwhich  this  new  coDsciouanees  lias  created.  In  the 
recoil  from  what  they  call  PiiritaniBm,  or  religion 
without  culture,  many  have  given  themselves  up  to 
culture  without  religioa,  or,  at  best,  with  a  very 
diluted  form  of  religion.  They  hare  set  up  for 
worship  the  golden  calf  of  art,  and  danced  round  it 
lo  the  pipe  which  the  great  Goethe  played.  They 
have  promulgated  what  they  call  the  gospel  of  art, 
Carlyle  says,  the  windiest  goepe!  ever  yet 
preached,  which  never  has  saved  and  never  will  save 
■ny  man  from  moral  corruption.  Not  that  way  lies 
the  true  solution.  It  ia  but  a  vain  attempt  to  build 
iq)  culture  on  the  denial  of  man's  firat  and  deepest 
Seed.  That  need  is  still  what  it  ever  has  been,  that 
luB  will  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  Will,  higher, 
pnrer,  stronger  than  itself,  ou  which  it  can  hang, 
from  which,  as  an  ever-present  '  Personal  Inspirer,' 
I  can  draw  all  it  needs  of  purifying  strength.  Set 
la^t  by  allegiance  to  the  All-righteous  Will,  in 
dependence  not  in  self-centred  perfection, — in  ser- 
Tioe  not  in  culture, — in  a  higher  self  than  itself — 
file  soul  finds  its  true  well-being.  This  centre  once 
found — Christ  as  the  life  of  individual  hearts,  as  the 
menting  bond  of  oil  humanity — ^culture  may  be 
idded  without  stint.  In  subservience  to  Him,  used 
I  an  instrumentality  in  building  up  His  kingdom, 
ulture  has  a  beneficent  work  to  do.  Apart  &om 
Ihia,  Betting  up  for  itself,  it  can  never  clear  itself  of 
Dte  original  taint  of  self-reference.  But  if  it  will 
Understand  its  true  calling  t«  be  the  means  not  the 
tnd,  the  servant  not  the  master,  large  service  lies 
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ready  before  it,  To  adjaat  the  claims,  aad  Jote 
the  place  of  culture  in  reference  to  religion,  ii,  I 
know,  a  lard  problem  ;  and  it  were  a  useful  woA 
for  those  who  can,  to  help  to  adjust  it.  Bui  t 
first  condition  of  success  is,  that  we  recognise  1 
true  centre,  and  look  for  harmony  by  seeing  I 
other  elements  hold  in  their  places  by  the  force  t 
the  central  attraction. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  ho\r  a  new  and  tnore 
vital  force  ia  imported  into  morality,  when  we  r^atd 
the  abstract  moral  taw  of  ethical  science  as  absorbedj 
into  the  All-righteons,  All -loving  Persooal  WIS 
which  Christianity  reveals.  In  doing  so  I  linM 
touched,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  1  am  weD  vm 
but  one  side  of  a  many-^ded,  indeed  of  an  c 
less,  problem.  When  man's  natural  moral  mbI 
ments  are  confronted  with  the  Christian  reveJatioc 
many  other  questions  arise,  aome  of  thom  more 
fundamental,  thougli  none  perhaps  more  practical, 
than  the  one  here  discussed.  Of  these  fundiun«ntil|| 
inquiries  one  of  the  foremost  is,  how  far  man  n 
possesses  within  himself  certun  moral  sentimeii 
irhich  serve  as  criteria  by  which  the  truth  of  a  r 
lation  may  be  judged.  On  this  grave  question  I 
cannot  even  enter  at  the  close  of  this  discuesioa 
Only  I  would  remark,  that  the  moral  natttro  in  t 
must  be  that  to  which  any  objective  religion,  whidl 
claims  to  be  universal,  most  mainly  make  its  ajipci 
Else  man  has  no  internal  standard  nt  all  by  wind 
to  try  any  religion  which  claims  to  bo  received;  i 
on  purely  external  grounds,  it  ia  conceivable  that  ■ 
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sligion,  teaching  immorality,  might  have  much  ti> 

ty  for  itself.     ChriEtianltj',  at  first,  though  it  came 

with  externa]  signs  and  wonders,  yet  rested  its  claim 

tnainly  no  its  adaptation  to  man*a  moral  nature,  and 

lOBt  do  so  more  and  more,  as  the  moral  perceptions 

it  has  itself  quickened   become  deeper  and  purer. 

It  must  be  so,  if  revelation   be  indeed  the  appeal 

vhich  God  makes  through  facts  of  history  to  the 

witness  of  Himself  which  He  has  left  in  conscience. 

Ja  this  view,  Christian  faith  receiving  revealed  truth 

the  leaping  up  of  like  to  like,  the  exile  recognising 

ce  more  a  voice  from  his  home. 

Tlie  appe^  to  a  power  of  judging  in  man  is  made 

b)  many  differeut  forms  by  our  Lord  Himself: — 

Wliy  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  1' 

it.  Paul,  tjx>,  says  that  be  strove  in  all  he  taught  to 

ammend  himself  to  every  man's  conscience.     And 

he  more  either  individuals  or  the  race  advance  in 

{■■ritual   intelligence,    the    more    readily  will    they 

Bspcnid  to  this  appeal  in  preference  to  all  othen. 

llunlity  and  Christianity  have  for  eighteen  centuries 

and  reacted  on  each  other,  the  outward  tnith 

^lickening  the  inward  perceptions,  and  these,  when 

quickened,    puriiying    men's   apprehensions    of    the 

outward   truth.     And   tliese   two   have  become  en 

oven    that  it  is  now  impossible    to  Beparat« 

and  to  say,  this  was  drawn  from  the  one 

and  that  from  the  other.     Christianity,  from 

appealing  partly  to  men's  natural  desire  U> 

the  dreoiled  consequences  of  sin,  partly 

longing  for  righteousness,  never  wholly 


pradeotul  and  mml  aithv^  «ietjleJ  tbo  bert  of 

nanldad,  and  nude  tfcw  aenl  pereeptiooB  wkat 
tli^  now  are.  And  ikeM  aonl  ponaption^  lliM 
r^ned,  react  oa  tlui  olJMlm  nGgioti,  and  reqmn 
ever  more  stringeotly  Oati  Hm  tratln  presented  ij  'A 
atiAll  be  not  moral  otihf,  tlat  ia,  o^bmuble  bo  >II 
Uiat  is  best  in  man,  bat  tlMi  tikgr  AaU  complenml 
this,  strengthen,  elevate  ib  TIm^  leqaire  not  ool; 
that  nothing  which  is  as-monl  fihaQ  be  lau^il  u 
true  of  God  and  His  dealii^  inOi  man,  bot  Uiat  ill 
which  is  taught  concerning  Him  dull  be  in  tha 
highest  conceivable  degree  righteoos,  shall  be  nich 
as  to  lay  hold  of  and  to  charid  wbatsrer  snec^X)- 
bitity  of  righteousness  there  is  in  man,  and  cany  it 
on  to  perfection.  Tiiis  U  so  obvioos  that  it  eecmi 
a  troism.  It  is  so  readily  assented  to  that  no  OM 
would  think  of  denying  it  when  stated  in  thiageaenl 
way.  Yet  it  is  pain  fid  to  think  how  moofa  and  ' 
perastently  it  has  often  been  lost  sight  of  in 
religions  teaching,  and  with  how  disastnooa 
qnencea.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  difficnItiM 
this  principle  has  to  meet  when  turned  to  oectaia 
points  in  the  elder  and  more  rudimentary  furms  of 
revelation.  To  solve  these  fairly  would  njqiure  a 
ctmibination  of  moral  and  historical  insight,  with 
various  kinds  of  knowledge,  such  as  few  poaauai. 
But  when  this  principle  is  applied  to  the  Utist  and 
completed  revelation,  Christianity  can  meet  ita  iv- 
qnirements  in  their  most  exacting  fonu.  If  preceirt 
or  truth  can  elevate,  what  height  of  morality  caik  be 
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flocceived  which  shall  go  beyoad  such  precepts  as 
this, — '  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heuven 
18  perfect'?  or  such  announcements  as  these, — 'God 
is  love;'  'God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all' t  Indeed,  it  is  only  when  the  inner  moral 
eye  haa  been  claxified  that  the  meaning  of  these 
•tatements  comes  out  at  all,  and  evermore  as  the 
natnre  rises  these  great  truths  rise  above  it 
itely.  And  if  it  be  said  that  after  all  these  are 
[t  general  announcements,  void  of  content,  and  we 
still  need  to  know  what  perfection,  light,  love,  are, 
then  there  remains  our  Lord's  own  life,  with  His 
teaching,  actions,  character,  to  fiU  these  general 
words  with  living  Bubstanca. 

I     It  were  well  that  those  who  have  to  teach  reli- 

ipon  should  consider  these  matt«rs  more  closely, — 

make   a  study  more    searching  than  is  commonly 

made  of  what  there  is  moral  in  man, — what  this 

longs  for,  with  what  alone  it  will  be  satis6etl.     The 

Duwl  thoughtful  teachera  know  this,  know  that  for 

want  of  thus  meeting  the  moral  needs  of  men, — 

thus  grappling  with  the  higher  moral  side  of  ques- 

tions, — there  is  danger  leat  the  purest  morality  of 

modern  time  part  company  with  the  received  reli- 

,^on.     Men  who  are  to  teach  cannot  see  too  dearly 

too    iirmty   the    distinction    between    tliat 

'hich    is   really  moral   and  that  which  is  merely 

identinl  in  man ;  and  though  they  may  not  alUt- 

ther  pass  by  motives  drawn  from  the  latter  region, 

the  former  mainly  they  must  throw  themselves, 

be  their  chief  appeal.     They  mnst  a 
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to  be  eouteut  if  they  can  raise  men  mrroljr  to  tho 
prudoiti.tl  level  of  a  desire  for  safety,  they  must  feel 
thai  dwir  work  is  haMly  b^^nu  dll  those  they  leach 
hare  eome  to  desire  righteonsnees  for  the  love  of  it- 
sdC     Tbey  mu^  i  eet  moral  yearnings  hj 


J  doctrines  snta, — for  bread  givis^ 

BfB  a  c:on&     Tt  ip  steadily  before  them 

dnvt  Bcihing   cau  itly   satisfy  tha   moral 

boii^  m  man,  h'  ag  not   leee,  but  inor^ 

monl,   more  spi  itself.     They  must  feel 

diomsehes,  and  n  feel,  th&t  in  the  Divine 

ry.  th'>agh  ich  which   ie  now  dark 


and  mysterious,  tbere  il.  nothing  which  is  not 
supremely  moral,  and  whicn  will  not  at  laat  be 
I'lfarly  seen  to  be  so.  In  ceasing  to  use  so  ex- 
clusively the  weajKins  of  merely  earthly,  and  iviekl- 
iii^'  more  confidently  those  of  pure  ^jiiritual,  tfiupcr, 
llicy  need  not  fear  that  the  old  aniiory  of  Chii^^- 
tiiiiiity  will  fail  tliem.  lo  the  old  words,  the  ..M 
truths,  the  old  facts,  more  vitally  anil  spiritually 
approhendeil,  liecause  brought  closer  to  the  uii  ral 
heart  of  man,  they  will  tiud  all  they  ticfd.  This 
dose  coiitact  between  Cliristian  truths  and  ilii- 
higlicst  mor^d  thought  of  the  time,  ivliile  it  viudi^ts 
and  makes  real  the  foimcr,  will  read  no  U'^s  jjoner- 
fully  on  t!ie  latter.  There  is  no  moral  truth  whicli 
is  not  deepened  when  seen  in  the  light  oJ"  C.l>,1. 
That  \vhii'h,  regarded  from  tlic  side  of  man,  is  felt 
merely  as  a  yielding  to  his  own  sensual  iiuture,  when 
seen  from  ihi'  side  oi'  God  becomes  disobedience  to  a 
loviiij:  and  righteous  will,  to  which  he  owes  eveiy- 
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thing,  mill  is  ilec|>eued  inU>  a  sense  of  bui.  Clia 
nct«r,  which  when  regarded  firom  a,  merely  moral 
point  of  view  almost  inevitably  becomes  a  building 
up  from  our  own  internal  resources,  takes  altogether 
■aother  aspect  when  it  is  seen  that  true  character 
in  the  last  resort  deterroined  by  the  attitude  in 
which  the  spirit  stands  to  God.  Then  it  comes  to 
be  felt  that  the  lightness  men  search  for  cannot  be 
self-evotvi-d  Frum  within,  that  they  mnst  cease  from 
attempting  this,  must  go  beyond  self,  most  fall  back 
ea  a  simple  receptivity,  receiving  the  rightness  and 
the  right-making  power,  which  they  have  not  in 
tliemselves,  from  out  of  the  great  reservoir  of  right- 
eonsnesB  which  is  iii  God.  Only  oa  thus  I'lUling 
back  on  God,  and  feeling  himself  to  be,  as  of  eveiy- 
thing  else,  so  of  righteousness,  a  recipient,  la  a  man 
truly  lightened.  Thus  the  last  moral  experience 
and  Uie  first  upward  look  of  religion  agree  in  one, 
A  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given 
him  irom  abova' 
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My  dear  Dr.  Hanna, — You  have  often  urged 
me  to  try  to  write  some  connected  account  of  the 
life  and  character  of  our  common  friend,  the  late 
revered  Mr.  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  and  I  have  often 
myself  felt  a  strong  desire  to  do  so.  But  whenever 
the  desire  arose,  I  was  restrained  by  a  sense  of  utter 
inability  to  accomplish  it  I  felt  the  entire  truth  of 
those  words  which  Dr.  Macleod  Campbell  wrote  to 
Bishop  Ewing  soon  after  Mr.  Erskine's  death  :  ''  No 
man  is  able  to  say  to  those  who  knew  him  not  what 
he  was.  No  man  could  say  this  to  those  who  knew 
him  in  a  way  that  they  would  feel  satisfying."  All 
that  I  shall  now  attempt  is  to  put  together  such 
recollections  of  him  as  I  can  give,  in  the  hope  that 
these  may  be  found  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
impression  left  by  those  delightful  letters  which  you 
are  publishing. 

Although  it  was  entirely  as  a  spiritual  teacher, 
working  by  voice  and  pen,  that  Mr.  Erskine  was 
known  to  the  world,  yet  one  can  hardly  enter  fully 
into  his  mind  and  influence  without  taking  some 

2c 
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account   of  hJa   human   temperament  ami   efttthly 
circumBtances.     In  him,  hardly  less   than    in  moK 
mundane  characters,  the  race  from  which  he  wu 
Bprung  and  the  people  who  surrousded  Uis  ehild- 
hood  had  much  to  do  with  making  him  wliat  he 
ultimately  became.     He  himself  would   have  been 
one  of  the  last  to  underrate  what  he  owed  to  bii 
ancestry.      For  he   came   on   either   side   from  a 
gracious  and  noble  sort  of  people,  and  he  parsed  a 
childhood    and    youth    sheltered    from   those    eariy 
shocks  find  jars  which  probably  lie  at  the  root  of 
much  of  the  harshness  and  asperity  there  i»  in  tho 
world.    Equally  on  hia  father's  and  his  motber'a  tad%, 
he  came  from  what  the  late  biographer  of  Wjji 
Scott  used  to  call,  with  so  much  satisfaction.  '*  \ 
old  Scottish  family."    You  have  finely  drawn  the 
ncter  of  his  great-grandfather,  Colonel  John  Erakine. 
Often  of  a  winter  evening,  as  with  one  or  two  gnesU 
he  drew  in  his  chair  round   the  dining  room   fin 
at  Liiilathen.  he  would  look  up  to  the  family  pictOTEBJ 
that  hung  round  the  room,  and  tell  the  liistory, 
remark  on  the  characters,  of  their  originali.     WhcAJ 
he  looked  at  the  portrait  of  "  the  Black  Colonel,' 
he  WHS  called,  partly  from  hia  swarthy  complexit 
[>erhaps  too  from  the  dark  armour  in  wbieli  lie 
encased,  he  would  speak  of  him  with  a  pecalii 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  humorous  smile  an 
face.     Among  the  many  virtues  you  havo  attribul 
to   the   Black   Colonel,   that   bulwark   of  Prcsl 
terianism,  there  is  one  you  have  omitted, — his  gi 
luve   of  litigation.     His    great-grandson,  ho^ 
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need  to  tell  how  on  bia  deathlied  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  Hsen&  I  thretty  gude  gd'in  pleas  on 
hand,  and  thai  fule  Juck  will  h&e  compounded  them 
«' a  fortnicht  after  I'm  dead!"  Thai  "fuleJock" 
rwas  his  eon,  the  great  Scoltish  jurist,  author  of  the 
ItudUuiei.  Hie  pjclure  hangs  near  his  father's,  and 
his  i>ale  chiselled  refined  features  form  a  striking 
contraat  to  the  broad  swarthy  pugnative  visage 
of  the  Black  Colonel.  He  would  also  dwell  lov- 
ingly on  Raebum's  beautiful  picture  of  a  refined 
old  lady's  face.  This  was  the  Hon.  Christian 
'Mackay,  daughter  of  the  third  Lord  Reay,  which 
hung  beside  that  of  her  grave,  earnest  husband.  Dr. 
John  Erskine,  minister  of  Greyfriais,  who  was  Mr. 
Erskine's  uncle.  In  the  late  Raebum  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh  this  picture  of  Christian  Mackay  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  old- 
lady  portraits  by  that  great  artist.  He  would  also 
■peak  of  the  Btrong  horaely  sense,  mingled  with 
Emial  yet  refined  humanity,  that  looked  out  from 
the  face  of  Lady  Christian  Bruce,  the  wife  of  bit 
uncle  James,  the  laird  of  Cardross.  All  the  pictures 
titat  hung  round  that  dining-room  belonged  to  his 
ftlher's  side  of  the  house. 

Of  his  maternal  ancestors,  though  there  were  no 
pictures  on  the  wall,  the  image  dwell  not  less  vividly 
fo  his  heart.  At  Airth  Caetle,  his  mother's  home, 
tbe  happiest  days  of  bis  childhood  were  spent.  The 
Lndy  of  Airth,  his  maternal  grandmother,  you 
%*ve  yourself  well  described,  reading  her  English- 

lUrch  service  every  Sunday  to  her  family  in  her 
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own  drawing -room,  while  the  Presbyterian  5 
was  going  on  in  the  kirk  h&id  by.     The  old  place  ol 
Airth  is  one  deepljr  to  impress  itself  on  a  j'oc 
imagination. 

Out  of  the  Carse  of  Falkirk,  that  great  dead-Ievd 
plain  that  stretches  from  Falkirk  to  Stirling,  which,  i 
the  great  battle-field  of  Scotland,  holds  in  SeottiBll 
history,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  su^ested,  the  same  plael 
which  the  Plain  of  Eadraelon  held  in  the  liistory  o 
Israel, — out  of  that  carse,  aboat  a  mile  inland  fVoifll 
the  Links  of  Forth,  rises  a  scarpment  or  ridge  of  u 
stone  abruptly  breaking  from  the  dead  level    On  tl 
edge  of  that  scarpment  stands  the  old  cattle,  origiaall)r  * 
a  square  peel-tower  with  penthouse  roof,  auch  aa  any 
common  all  over  Scotland.     To  that  tower  has  been 
built  on  a  long  high  line  of  building,   with  ctqw-j 
stepped  gables  and  a  steep  roof  and  dormer  windowi 
— windows  projecting  from  it.  This  range  of  bnildin 
forms  tho  later  dwelling-house — all  that  was  th«r 
in  Mr.  Erskine's  childhood  ;  though  since  then  ther 
have  been  made  quite  modem  and   not  very  6 
gruous  additions.     This  long  building,  flanked  ( 
the  west  by  the  old  tower,  looks  down,  < 
precipice,  on  the  old  garden  beneath,  and  btiyonj 
the  garden  are  old  trees  and  a  lazy  stream  lingerii 
towards  the  Forth.     The  house  fronts  sontbwar 
and  across  the  dead-level  carse  the  windows  look  fi 
away  to  the  rising  ground  of  Falkirk  Mutr,  the  scci 
of  two  great  battles.     Contiguous  to  the  bouse,  a 
the  north-east  aide,  is  the  old  churchyard,  fiill  ( 
ancient  graves  aud  quaint  tombattines.     A  dun 
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must  once  have  stood  there,  but  it  has  long  since 
disappeared.  Behind  the  house,  to  north  and  west, 
are  long  straight  avenues  and  park  trees  mosecd 
with  years,  which  stretch  on  to  the  grounds  of  Dan- 
nore  Park.  It  is  almost  an  ideal  abode  of  an 
ancient  Scottish  family,  such  an  one  as  Walter  Scott 
loved  to  picture.  Such  was  outwardly  the  place 
and  neighbourhood  where  Thomas  Erskine  drank  in 
Ilia  first  impressions  of  a  world  in  which  he  was  to 
abide  for  fourscore  years ;  for  the  associations  of  a 
mere  town  house  iu  childhood  go  for  little  compared 
with  those  of  the  first  country  home. 

The  inside  of  Airth  Castle  was  warm  to  him 
with  much  loving-kindneaa  and  old-fashioned  simple 
refinement.  The  old  servant,  himself  one  of  the 
family,  who  spent  his  whole  lifetime  at  Airth,  lives 
iu  Dean  Ramsay's  well-known  story  about  Mrs. 
Moray  of  Abercairney  and  the  salt-spoon, — a  story, 
by  the  way,  with  which  Mr.  Erskine  furnished  the 
Dean.  Bat  to  that  quaint  example  of  "  the  constant 
cerrice  of  the  antique  world,"  Dean  Ramsay  has  not 
added  one  pathetic  incident  with  which  Mr  Erskine 
used  to  accompany  it.  That  old  family  man-servant, 
John  Campbell,  lived  to  see  Mrs.  Graliam's  eldest 
son,  the  heir  of  the  house,  go  to  India  in  his 
country's  service.  Years  after,  the  ship  which  was 
expected  to  bring  him  back  to  England  brought  the 
iBews  of  his  death.     On  the  day  when  the  new  suit 

monming  which  John  was  to  wear  for  his  young 
r's  death  was  laid  down  on  the  table  before 
be  fainted  away.     That  kind  of  faithful  sffec- 
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tioD  ill  a  domestic  Hcrvaiit,  common  enough  at  t>i« 
begiuQing  of  this  century,  has  become  rarer  now-«- 
days. 

At  Airth  Castlo  many  coubios  met,  tlii^  children  J 
of  the  several  married  daughters  of  Airth.  Mri. 
Erskine  was  the  eldest ;  the  Bccond,  Mrs,  S^liog  j 
of  Kippendavie,  was  the  mother  uf  a  large  and 
interesting  family,  who  were  in  childhood  almost 
as  much  associated  with  Mr.  Ersldne  as  if  thty 
had  been  his  own  brothers  and  sisters.  Of  tlii» 
Kippendavie  family  there  were  at  least  five  aona, 
four  of  whom  I  remember  to  tiave  ioiowa  at 
seen  when  I  was  a  boy.  There  were  at  least  six 
daughters,  and  as  I  received  much  kindness  from 
several  of  them  in  my  youth,  and  as  it  was  through 
them  I  first  heard  of  and  afterwards  came  Uj  know 
Mr.  Erskiue,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  sometbing 
more  of  them  here.  This  sisterhood,  whea  tliej 
grew  ap,  were  distinguished  not  more  for  tlio  beitaty 
of  their  looks  than  for  their  character,  same  of  tlieiD 
for  their  devoutnesa  of  spirit.  The  eldest  of  them 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Houston n  of  Johnstone 
Castle,  Renfrewshire  ;  the  second  was  the  late  Lady 
Torphichen  of  Calder  House ;  another  wu  the  lat« 
Lady  Napier  of  Millikcn  in  Kenfrowshire  ;  uiothrr 
was  married  to  her  own  cousin,  Mr.  Ersldne 'a  eldsst 
brother,  and  long  survived  him ;  another,  Mrs. 
Russell  of  Woodside  in  Stirlingshire,  I  never  saw,  u 
she  died  early.  The  youngett  and  not  the  least 
striking,  Miss  Jane  Stirling,  was  never  married,  but  I 
lived  much  abroad,  and  knew  well  a  large  part  of  I 
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French  society  most  worth  knowing,  was  intimate 
with  the  Guizota  and  Aiy  Scbeffer.  She  was  to  the 
laat  a  special  favourite  of  Mr.  Erskine's  ;  some  of  his 
moat  pleaaing  lettvra  are  addressed  to  ber.  She,  as 
well  »  several  others  of  her  family,  sympathised 
with  Mr.  Erskine  throughout  his  religions  couree, 
and  es lie ci ally  went  with  him  when  he  himself 
entered  so  warmly  into  Jlr.  Camp1>elt's  views,  and 
what  was  known  as  the  Kow  movement.  This  large 
family  of  cousins  wae  associ^tted  with  all  Mr.  Erskine's 
childhood  at  Airth,  whence  the  Erskines  often  passed 
on  visita  to  Kippendavie,  which  was  not  many  miles 
distant.  It  is  a  line  old  place  In  the  vaio  of  Allan 
Water,  with  a  park  filled  with  grand  old  trees,  such 
as  grow  rarely  in  Scotland,  except  in  the  central 
counties.  For  these  Mr.  Erskine  used  to  long,  as 
he  looked  on  the  cast-wind  stunted  trees  of  Forfar- 
ahire  and  the  east  coast  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
is  Keir,  with  which  Mr.  Erskine's  family  had  many 
ties,  for  there  had  been  frequent  intermarriages  be- 
tween his  family  and  the  Stirlings  of  Keir.  In  the 
flat  immediately  below  Eeir  was  Ochtertyre,  the 
house  of  another  daughter  of  Airth,  his  aunt  Mrs. 
Dundas,  and  numoroua  cousins.  Of  these,  two  sons 
distinguished  themselves :  one,  Sir  David  Dundas, 
was  afterwards  the  Solicitor-General  for  England  : 
another,  George,  known  to  the  world  as  Lord  ^lanor, 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  to  hia  Mends 
aa  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  hia 
lime.  With  this  last  Mr.  Erskine  lived  in  much  sjt>i- 
pathy  tbi-oughout  life,  and  each  found  in  the  other 
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H  compaoion  in  his  scholarly  tastes.  From  Ochter- 
tyre,  the  young  Erskine  children  in  their  holiday* 
would  pass  ou  to  ancestral  CardroBs,  not  far  from 
the  Lake  of  Menteith, — "  fair  and  noble  CardrosB,"  M 
Mr.  ErekiQe  lovingly  caUa  it.  Besides  its  outward 
attractions,  on  which  he  dwells,  there  were  cousins 
tliere  too,  who  were  very  dear  to  him,  one  of  whom, 
Miss  Bachel  Erakine,  afterwards  became  the  most 
frequent  and  intimate  of  all  his  correspondents. 

Airth,  Kippenross,  Keir,  Ochtertyre,  Cardrass, 
with  occasional  visits  to  Ardoch.  his  gnudmother'i 
home,  and  to  Abercaimey, — the  gummei«  of  child- 
hood and  boyhood  spent  in  these,  melted  into  htm 
itssociiitions  of  beauty  and  ancestral  repose  which 
were  indelible,  and  the  warm  Atmosphere  of  hi 
life  that  then  t;urrouDded  him  sweetened  bia  whole 
nature  to  the  core.  It  had  no  doubt  much  to  do 
with  drawing  out  that  deep  and  lender  affectionatv- 
ness  which  made  him  all  life  through  the  much- 
loving  and  much-beloved  man  he  was. 

In  this  be  was  very  unlike  most  m«n.  Hearts 
more  or  less,  1  suppose,  most  of  us  have,  but  we  keep 
them  so  close-cased  and  padlocked,  we  wear  an  out- 
side BO  cold  or  dry,  that  little  or  none  of  the  love 
that  may  lie  within  escapes  to  gladden  those  around 
ns.  And  so  life  passes  without  any  of  Uie  sweeten- 
ing to  society  that  comes  when  affection  is  not  only 
feJt  but  expressed, — for  to  be  of  any  use  to  other* 
it  must  be  expressed  in  some  way,  Mr.  Erskine  wa« 
iu  this  happy  above  most  men,  that,  being  gifted 
with  a  heart  more  than  usually  tender  and  eympa- 
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tLetic,  he  had  hrou^'ht  with  him  from  childhood  ihe 
an  of  exprcsaiiig  it  siiupty  and  naturiLlly.  And  eo 
il  was  that  tht>  loving- kindness  that  was  in  him 
fltrcamed  freely  forth,  making  the  happy  happier,  and 
lightening  the  load  of  the  Borrowful,  It  was  aa  if 
in«de  his  mnn'a  understanding  he  hid,  as  it  were,  a 
woman's  heart.  And  though  this  is  a  thing  no  early 
training  could  have  implanted,  yet  when  it  was 
there,  the  warm  affection  that  surrounded  his  boy- 
hood was  the  very  atmosphere  to  cherish  and 
expand  it. 

If  this  had  been  all,  it  might  have  led  to  softness, 
but  the  society  of  his  childhood,  though  based  on 
affection,  had  enough  of  the  old  Scottish  verve  and 
intellect  in  it  to  keep  it  from  degenerating  into 
sentimentalism.  His  own  busy  intellect  too  was 
early  stirring,  and  the  winter  home  of  his  mother  in 
St.  David  Street  was  pervaded  by  that  old-world 
simplicity  and  frugality  which  is  so  bracing  to 
character.  Besides,  even  if  a  boy's  early  years 
had  been  too  tenderly  nurtured,  school  life,  as  it 
then  existed,  especially  in  the  old  High  Sdiool  of 
Edinburgh,  was  sure  to  give  ecope  enough  for  the 
hardy  virtues. 

I  remember  he  used  to  speak  of  the  simple  and 
self-denying  way  in  which  his  mother  accommodated, 
in  her  then  small  house,  her  kindred  when  they  came 
from  the  country,  as  in  great  contrast  to  the  luxurious 
U{>-putting  required  by  persons  of  the  same  station 


now-a-days. 
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members  of  liis  Tamily  to  Hmckl<iy,  in  Leiceeterahite, 
when  he  waa  seven  years  old.  There  it  was  he  had 
his  first  Bchooling.  There  was  a  small  meadow, 
across  which  he  used  to  walk  every  day  from  his 
mother's  house  to  the  --'■"oL  And  there  was  a 
countrj-mftn  there  (I  t  )  was  the  sexton)  with 

whom  and  with  his  w  Erskino  children  become 

well  acquainted,     Thi^  forty  years  afterwards 

Mr.  Eiskine  revisited  ace  from  the  desire  to 

see  it  once  more.     He  to  the  meadow,  and  on 

the  footway  acroas  it  le  old  labourer  he  bad 

known  iu  former  yean>.  ing  up  behind  liim,  he 
laid  hifi  hand  on  his  back  and  said,  "  Sam  I  how  ia 
Betl"  (the  name  of  the  old  man's  wife.)  "Bet! 
Lord  bless  you,  sir,  Bet's  been  dead  and  buried  these 
thirty  yt-.-irs  !  "  was  the  old  man's  reply.  jVssociated 
with  that  time  were  liis  cousins  the  Hays  of  !)uii=<- 
Ciistle.  In  later  years  he  would  often  sjn'ak  of  tlu'm, 
and  of  his  cousin,  Colonel  Ilay,  the  late  hunt  <'( 
Dunso,  for  whom,  though  their  liues  In  life  had  lutii 
so  dilferent,  he  retained  a  loving  reganl.  Colonel 
Hay's  rcaily  and  unconventional  character  interosted 
him,  ami  some  of  his  quieter  Scotcli  stories  he  would 
tell  wilii  much  amusement,. 

Of  his  College  d.iys  at  Edinburgh  the  only  thin-  I 
remember  his  telling  me  was  that  lie  walked  daily  t.> 
the  top  of  Arthur  Scat  and  back  to  his  home  in  Si 
David  Street,  as  you  have  mentioned.  He  wouKl 
often  allude  to  his  able  and  brilliant  as .seci at es  diirin;j: 
the  few  years  he  spent  at  the  Scottish  Bar.  ■■  Ih' 
was  a  jiianky  young  fellow  in  those  days,"  said  Mr. 
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Corlyle,  and  then  Im  wrnt  on  to  tell  of  an  escapade 
in  which  young  Erskice  had,  along  with  Jeffrey 
and  Gockburn,  engaged,  and  in  whitJi  he  had  borne 
a  foremoEt  part. 

Mr.  £rskinu  used  to  apeak  with  interest  of  Waller 
Scott  aa  he  used  to  see  him  in  those  days  in  ihe 
Parliament  House,  and  (I  think)  on  Circuit.  But 
there  was  one  thing  which  is  too  characti:ristic  of 
SootUnd  of  that  day  to  bo  kept  back.  Speaking 
of  the  Bar  aa  he  knew  It,  he  used  to  say  that  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  an  advocate  al  that  time 
who  even  profesaed  to  be  a  Christian.  Familiar 
intercourse  with  Bucfa  a  society  could  not  but 
affect  his  own  mind.  To  this  1  have  heard  allu- 
sion made  by  others,  but  never  by  himself.  He 
would  have  spoken  of  it  if  asked,  but  ray  rever- 
ence for  his  age  and  character  kept  me  from 
being  so  inquiaitive.  If  contact  with  the  world 
nver  chilled  the  faith  of  his  childhood  by  the 
colder  atmosphere  of  the  world,  by  that  visit  to 
Hastings  in  the  spring  of  1816  it  was  not  only 
restored,  but  quickened  into  new  and  deeper  life. 
There  Mr.  Erskine  and  others  of  his  family  group 
stood  beside  the  deathbed  of  their  cousin,  Patrick 
Stirling  of  Kippendavic ;  and  what  they  then 
witnessed  was  the  occasion  of  a  religious  awakening 
in  him,  and  others  with  him,  which  lasted  while  they 
lived.  At  first,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
channel  in  which  bis  religious  views  flowed  waa 
that  known  as  Evangelical.  This  waa  the  only  form 
of  viul  religion  which  was  at  that  time  existing. 
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But  froiB  the  very  firat,  I  believe,  he  sought  t« 
iutroduce  into  his  religion  more  of  conscience  and  of 
man's  moral  nature  than  Evangelical  teachers  usu&lly 
cared  to  do. 

This  tendency  firs  id  itself  in  his  e&rliest 

book,  that  on  the  Iniei  itim,  published  in  1820. 

It  reappeared  in  eacl  iucceasive  writings  ;  it 

pervadee  all  his  lett  blished.     After  an  in- 

terval of  fifty  years  "  es  to  be  the  keynot* 

of  the  work  on  whi  engaged  at  his  death. 

The  Spirilual  Order.  K)nsiBtcncy  and  ardour 

^vith  which  he  presso  ia  dominant  convicdon 

lay  at  once  his  strength  ai... ,  if  I  may  Bay  so,  his 
limitation.  It  was  a  way  of  thought  not  in  keeping 
with  the  time  at  which  he  first  uttered  it,  when,  for 
ilif  truth  of  any  doctrine,  it  was  held  to  be  enoui:Ii 
if  oiu'  coulil  point  to  a  Sci'ipture  text,  and  jiro^e  it 
tn  be  I'.irt  of  the  outward  record,  without  attemjit- 
iui:  in  any  w:iy  to  reconcile  it  with  the  iiiwunl 
wiuu'^s.  When  one  whose  conscience  was  sen.^itive 
,ind  keen  K'j.uul  that  of  must  men,  and  whos.- 
.iilV.>li..n*  w,  IV  so  tender  and  so  deep,  brought  his 
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would  be  too  sensible  of  the  blindness  and  inauffi- 
cieDcy  of  his  best  natural  lights.  But  the  heart  of 
man  ftnd  the  outward  revelation,  he  held,  are  fitted 
10  each  other,  work  into  each  other,  mutually  inter- 
pret each  other ;  and  the  heart  and  conscience,  bo  far 
from  being  the  superior  judge  of  the  outward  re- 
cord, never  reaches  its  highest  condition  till  it  is 
penetrated  by  the  outer  light  and  lifted  up  by  it. 
This  was,  I  think,  his  holding ;  and  yet  he  held 
that  the  inner  conviction  and  affirmation  was  so 
essential  that  it  never  can  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  to  try  to  do  so,  and  to  substitute  either  a 
Book  or  a  Church  for  it,  is  the  death  of  all  spiritual 
religion. 

All  this  seems  now  to  be  vety  commonplace 
teaching.  It  was  not  so  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Erskine  first  adopted  it.  But  his  thoughts  grooved 
out  channels  for  themselves  quietly  and  uncontro- 
retsioUy  for  many  years  after  his  first  enthusiasm 
began.  During  the  twelve  years  that  followed 
1816  he  published  three  distinct  works,  three 
essays  in  which  his  views  were  expressed,  before 
he  came  into  re.il  collision  with  the  dominant 
teaching.  It  was  not  till  1838,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  took  part  in 
the  Row  movement,  that  he  became  fully  aware 
how  far  he  was  removed  from  the  Calvinism  of 
that  day.  Of  the  history  of  that  movement  a  good 
deal  has  been  already  written,  and  more  probably 
will  yet  be  written,  and  I  cannot  venture  to  go 
into  it     Let  me  only  record  a  few  things  that  I 
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remember  of  what  Mr.  Erskine  used  to  tell  ni«  of 
that  time.  He  used  to  epeah  both  of  the  Blleged 
miracles  at  Port-GIasgov,  and  of  the  teaching  of 
Mr.  Campbell  acroM  the  Firth  of  Clyde  at  Bow. 
which  though  they  were  contemporaneoua,  and  often 
confounded  together,  he  used  to  say  were  two  dis- 
tinct and,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  eventa. 
But  in  the  popular  mind  they  got  £o  ideiiiided  that 
avereiou  to  the  supposed  miracles  at  Port-Glasgow, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Irviiig's  "  tongues  "  in  London,  did 
much  to  bring  popular  odium  on  Mr.  Campbell's 
teaching,  which  in  reality  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  miraculous  manifestations. 

Of  these  last,  however,  Mr.  Erskine  within  the 
last  twenty  years  never  spoke  except  with  much 
respect  and  entire  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of 
the  persona  concerned. 

There  were,  I  think,  three  difTorent  phases  through 
which  his  views  passed  as  to  the  '  tongues '  and 
J  other  marvels.  At  the  time  when  they  occuttmI, 
\  be  went  and  lived  among  the  persons  most  con- 
eemed  in  them,  and  entirely  and  heartily  believed 
in  their  supernatural  character.  Some  years  after 
this  his  convictions  changed ;  he  lost  his  belief 
in  them,  and  especially  in  that  to  which  they 
gave  birth — the  Irvingite  Church.  This  second 
stage  is  fully  marked  by  his  letters  to  Lady  Elgin 
and  to  Mr.  William  Tait  in  1834.  which  you  hava 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  las  Ltttert,  pp.  313 
and  224.  He  also  wrote  a  formal  recantation  and 
disavowal  of  his  belief  in  these  spiritual  gilts,- which 
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AppMred  in  liis  book  on  Tke  Doctrine  of  EUdton, 
published  in  1637.  Speaking  of  this  incantation 
Ikter  in  his  life,  he  said  to  me  tliat  he  regretted 
having  written  it ;  that  it  did  not  represent  his 
Iat«st  conviction,  his  ultimate  view  of  the  whole 
matter  as  he  looked  back  on  it  thirty  years  after 
the  occurrences.  He  spoke  of  the  twin  brothers 
James  and  George  Macdonald  as  two  simple,  single- 
minded,  and  veracious  men,  and,  more  than  this,  as 
eminently  godly  men.  He  described  how  the  heal- 
ing of  their  sister  occurred.  She  had  lain  for  long 
bedridden  and  entirety  helpless.  One  day  they  had 
been  praying  earnestly  beside  her,  and  one  of  the 
brothers,  rising  from  prayer,  walked  to  the  bed,  held 
out  his  hand,  and,  naming  bis  sister,  bade  her  arise. 
She  straightway  did  so,  and  continued  ever  after 
entirely  healed,  and  with  the  full  use  of  her  limbs. 
Of  this  fact,  when  Mr.  Erskine  told  it  me,  fully 
thirty  years  alW  it  occurred,  he  had  not,  I  think, 
the  least  doubt.  He  offered  no  explanation  or 
theory  about  it,  merely  told  it  as  a  fact  which  he 
fuUy  believed.  At  the  same  time  he  told  me  of  the 
**  tongues  "  spoken  by  these  same  men.  To  the  best 
of  my  remembrance  he  said  that  what  he  had 
himself  heard  was  of  two  kinds.  Sometimes  they 
were  rapid  utterances  in  an  unknown  sound,  which 
•eemed  a  regular  language,  but  which  he  did  not 
.  understand.  Yet  it  impressed  hluk  as  something 
I  wholly  unfeigned,  and  not  as  if  consciously  formed 
I  and  uttered  by  the  speaker.  At  other  times  there 
'  were  regular  outpourings  in  English,  of  somethifg 
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betwwn  prophecy  and  exbottation,  but  ia  k  e 
hi^  above  AsyUung  which  the  men's  natural  powers 
was  capable  oC  It  was  more  like  an  inspired  ntter- 
mee  of  Isai&h  or  some  otb«r  Hebrew  prophet  in 
dieir  most  rapt  is  probably  now  fifteen 

jnn   Eince    Mr.  poke    to    my    of    these 

thin^  and  harini  notes  of  what  he  eai^l 

at  tbo  time,  I  i  to  trust  to  my  memoi^- 

fdrthei.     This  o^  :al  impression  left,  that. 

if  hn  last  phase  m  waa  not  entirely  ihr 

nB6  as  hi»  first.  more  unlike  the  seoonii 

^tMgt,  in  which  I  the  whole  of  the  occtir- 

reneea. 

I  may  here  note  in  a  genotal  way  that  5fr.  Erskine 
has  som'-iime;  boen  accused  of  rationalism,  because 
he  *..>  much  desireii  to  tost  all  things  by  the  iuner 
i.:-.irifj.ii  lijht.  He  did  so;  yet  notwithstaiiJin- 
::.;*  lie  ii.id  no  shrinkinL;  fmm  outward  mir.ules. 
He  sai^t  tlia:  he  many  a  time  liad  lelt  a  stn.i..- 
iTivini;  ioT  some  outward  si_:.'ii  to  lueak  this  awfui 

ir.'Hi  ihi-n-  I'cing  Ejound  to  disln'lii-\e  in  inir.iclfs  :■ 
y-.  . ;,  r.e  :h..njht  they  were  rather  to  !»,•  aj.,,':' 
oxjv»-!i-.i.  and.  it  they  came  vouched  by  sutiici<-i!i 
evidi-nee.  Im  W  weWnuiI,     But  his  nioiital  attiiDiie 

he  would  al»-;iys  have  rei|Qiivd  the  suHicient  <-\i- 
deiuv.  ll"  sueh"  had  been  loithe.uiiin-;,  however,  tli.- 
tuir;i.-lef  Would  have  found  in  his  mind  no  it  pri-i; 
Jti:i.i!^UKV  to  their  n-ception. 

How  these  claims  to  spiritual  gifts  became,  in  i!ir> 
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popular  mind,  identltied  with  Mr.  Campbell's  teacli- 
iitg  at  Row,  and  how  tliey  increased  tbe  dislike  to 
it,  I  need  not  enter  on.  It  ia  sufficiently  explained 
in  Dr.  Story's  interesting  life  of  bia  fnther,  which 

inUune  the  best  account  of  all  that  took  plact! 
,t  1830  on  both  aides  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
which  I  have  met  with.  On  that  teai-hing  which 
Hr.  Campbell,  then  a  very  young  man,  began  at 
Bow  in  182S.  and  for  which  he  was  cast  out  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1631,  Mr.  Etskine  always 
looked  back  as  the  most  precious  gift  which  the 
Church  had  had  conferred  on  her  during  his  lifetime, 
and  she  had  rejected  it  Mlien  he  fintt  met  with 
Mr.  Campbell  he  fouod  in  bim  a  brother  io  soul,  who, 
with  a  difierent  form  of  intellect,  was  oue  with  him 
in  heart  and  spiritual  aspiration,  lu  his  teaching 
he  found  the  fullest  utterance  of  all  ihoet;  truths 
which  he  had  been  for  twelve  years  working  to- 
wards.      That    sa}'ing   of    Mr.    Campbell's    which 

irmed  one  of  the  counts  of  his  condemnation,  that 
'"God's  word    to  every  man   is,  fie  thon  at  peace 

ith  Me,  for  I  am  at  peace  with  tbee,"  ezpreoaed 
pro  roundest  conviction.  In  Mr.  Campbell's 
ons  at  the  time,  as  in  Mr.  Er^kine's  writings, 
there  is  much  of  subtle  argument,  much  of  what 
aeema  a  kind  of  spiritual  metaphysic,  which  per- 
plexes many.  But  in  the  great  central  truth  whidi 
lay  at  their  heart,  and  which  both  burned  to  utter, 
there  ia  no  perplexity,  nothing  that  a  child  may  not 
apprehend.  It  is  that  truth  which  in  other  words 
K«ble  had  expressed  in  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
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pooms  of  The  Christian  Ymr,  when  ho  aayt  of  Uw 
mother,  looking  at  her  newborn  infout — 

"  She  joys  that  one  is  borti 
Into  a  world  forgiren." 

That  we  are  bom  into  a  world  on  which  forgitaoMi 
reste  as  does  the  sunshine, — forgiveness  not  nstnnl, 
or  won  by  oureelvea,  but  forgiveness  wrought  out 
and  brought  close  to  na  by  the  redemptive  life  and 
death  and  rc-'Surrection  of  Christ,  and  that  the  ain  of 
men  lies  not  so  much  in  original  guilt  iiiberitod  from 
Adam,  as  in  actual  disbelief,  and  rejection,  of  this 
forgiveness  that  lies  upon  every  man  waiting  to  be 
taken  in  and  made  his  own — this  was  what  bolh 
believed  and  taught.  They  both  felt  that  unless  they 
cottW  say  to  every  man,  "  God  lores  thee,  wills  th«s 
to  believe  in  His  love  to  thee,  and  la  love  Hira 
in  return."  they  had  no  gospel,  no  good  newa  to 
give.  Bnt  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  whatever  Mr. 
Campbell  may  have  thought  at  the  time^  that  lua 
teaching  did  not  accord  with  the  Westminster  Cor- 
feseion,  and  th;*t  was  not  the  day  when  any,  eren 
the  slightest,  published  divergence  from  it  coaM 
be  tolerated,  Whether  he  might  have  been  non 
leniently  dealt  with  but  for  the  projudico  niaed 
ugainat  him  by  his  supposed  association  with  weM* 
country  miracles  and  with  Edward  Iri'ing's  Chorck, 
it  were  hard  now  to  say.  As  it  was,  he  and  Alex- 
ander Scott  went  forth  from  the  General  AsseinUy 
to  their  homes,  in  the  grey  of  that  May  monitn^, 
outcasts  from  the  Church  lliey  both  longed  to  livo 
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and  ilie  For ;  thr  two  nnbtest,  purest,  moat  devoat 
ipirita  whiub  it  held  within  it,  cast  oat  and  rejected 
tijr  k  crowd  of  cominoii  plate  minist^rg  and  aiders, — 
ooe  of  the  saddest  tiglits,  the  most  moumfu]  iaeuee, 
thftt  ever  fell  on  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Xrskine,  vtho  liad  stood  by  Mr.  Campbell's  side 
through  xll  his  previous  confrontings  of  presbj^ries 
And  iifnods,  and  had  witnessed  that  last  night  in  the 
Assembly,  never  ceased  to  regard  it  &s  the  stoning 
liy  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  her  best  prophet,  the 
deliberate  rejection  of  the  higliest  light  vouchsafed 
to  her  in  his  time.  Pew  felt  as  he  did  that  day  , 
but,  as  years  went  on,  there  were  more  and  more 
who  woke  np  to  know  what  an  evil  thing  had  been 
done  in  the  land.  In  Mr.  Erskine's  eyes  all  tlie 
olamitiee  tliat  befell  the  Church  were  the  natural 
tquels  of,  perhaps  judgments  fur,  the  wrong  she  had 
done  in  1831.  In  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  be 
to  kuow  and  value  both  the  character  and  the 
teaching  of  some  of  the  new  generation  of  ministers, 
And  from  time  to  time  be  attended  their  ministra- 
tions.  His  was  not  the  spirit  to  feel  anything  like 
■ectarinn  hostility  to  the  Churcli,  though  he  believed 
it  to  have  so  deeply  sinned,  but  he  never  became 
a  regular  member  of  the  National  Church,  and 
never  ceased  to  feel  the  irreparable  wrong  which 
it  hail  done.  During  these  years  he  occupied  him- 
i]f  ill  writing  first  The  Brawn  Serjmt,  then  hia 
'On  The  Doctrine  of  Eltflion,  the  longest  and 
ktiorious  of  all  his  works,  but  perhaps  the 
popniar — the    only   ooo   which    never  vent 
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throngh    more  than  one  edition.     It  appHwrd   !a^^ 

1837,  and  contained,  among  other  things,  a  formal 

recantation    of    his    belief    in    the    Port-Gliisgow 

miracles.     This  recantation,  ae  I  have  already  said, 

he  in  after  yeara 

too  strong — in    fact. 

more  or  less  re^' 

written. 

After  that    1                          1 

1   he  spent   the    year? 

1838-39  abrr                             , 

id   Geneva,  and   other 

pUc«B  on  the                           1 

rhaps  his  want  of  sym- 

pathy  with  Ch                        i 

ad  the  people  at  bom.^ 

made  him  se 

ing  religiouB  and  Iili»- 

minded  pprs<                           i 

Bt,  Ganssen,  and  many 

more  of  the  best                     i 

ace  at  that  time,  wcw 

frienda  in  whose  anei-tiv,.  „^  i 

reposed,  even  when  he 

and  they  might  not  in  all  things  agree.  In  fact, 
this,  I  think,  was  a  striking  feature  in  Jlr.  Erskiii,v< 
ihanL-ti-r.  Wherever  he  went,  in  ivliatever  town  at 
home  or  aliroad  he  Uivelt,  he  soon  brcann'  intim.iio 
with  the  people  in  it  who  were  most  worth  kiiowiiu-. 
Few  men  I  have  ever  met  Lad  so  nirin_v  rem;irli- 
.■ibie  friends,  as  he  had,  scattered  over  the  eanh.  In 
E.iitiburgh.  in  London,  in  Paris.  Geneva,  and  R<im,>. 
wheiv<er  he  went,  he  made  some  friends,  who  1h'- 
^ame  friends  not  for  a  time  onl_v,  but  fur  life.  In 
i-.ene  other  of  his  possessions  did  he  so  mnch  rejoice. 
.\moug  the  very  interesting  and  remackabh' 
!rie:iiU  whom  he  m.ide  when  abroad,  the  one  wh.jst 
:=i4^  remained  most  deejily  fixed  iii  Ids  thoii-iit> 
wAs~ Madame  de  Broglie.  In  his  letters  of  K-:;'.^  he 
:clis  of  iier  death  and  the  pathetic  incident  of  his  last 
•,;;:en:ew  with  her.    Often  in  ;ifter years  his  thoiiyht- 
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rpcurri^d  tu  her,  aud  lie  would  tell  of  thai  parting  ; 
and  I  think  he  uacd  to  say  thai  of  all  peraons  he 
had  oviT  known  she  had  the  spirit  most  sensitive 
to  the  highest  apiritual  truths. 

Mr.  Erskine  published  the  last  of  his  seriea  of 
boobs,  that  on  Elfdi<m,in  1S37.  In  that  same  year 
his  earliest  work,  that  on  The  hlenml  Evidence 
for  Ike  Triifh  p/  lievmlrA  Melighn,  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  severe  comment  by  Mr.  J.  H.  New- 
1  the  seventy-third  number  of  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times."  The  subject  of  that  Tract  was 
Katjonalism,  and  as  e.iemplifications  of  this  tend- 
-  fi&c;  he  fixed  on  two  of  the  most  jiopular  religious 
I  of  the  day,  ili.  Erskine's  book,  and  Mr. 
Hi'b  CirmeT'SUmf,  and  much  the  larger  part  of 

t  Tract  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  views. 

Mr.  Newman  defines  Rationalism  to  be  the  habit 
of  tTying  all  revealed  truth  by  a  subjective  standard, 
simply  by  its  falling  in  with  our  expectations  of 
what  it  will  lie,  its  a<laplation  to  our  supposed 
needs.  It  is  Rationalism,  he  says,  to  accept  the 
Revelation  and  then  to  explain  it  away ;  to  claim 
to  be  told  the  lehy  and  the  hote  of  God's  deallngB 
with  OS,  as  therein  described,  and  to  assign  to  Him 
a  motive  and  a  scope  of  our  own ;  to  stumble  at  the 
partial  knowledge  which  He  may  give  to  us  of 
thorn  1  to  put  aside  what  is  obscure  as  if  it  had  not 
been  said  at  all ;  to  accept  one  half  of  what  has 
been  told  us,  and  not  the  other  half;  to  assume 
that  the  contents  of  Revelation  are  also  its  proof. 
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and  so  forth.  Reielalion  is  regarded  as  a  s}'at<-m 
which  we  can  trace  out  and  connect  into  one  com- 
plete  and  definite  whole,  not  ua  what  it  rvally  ia  to 
ue,  a  number  of  detached  and  incomplete  truths  W 
longing  to  a  vast  system  unrevealed,  of  doctrinei 
and  injunctions  mysterioasly  uonuectcd  togeth«by 
unknown  media,  and  bearing  upon  unknown  part* 
of  the  system.  "  Religious  Truth,"  Mr.  Newmao  8«y», 
"is  like  the  dtm  view  of  a  country  seen  in  the  twi- 
light, with  forma  half-extricated  from  the  darkoMi. 
with  broken  lines,  and  isolated  masaes."  Mr,  Eralune, 
and  writers  like  him,  Mr.  Newman  would  have  said, 
inaist  on  seeing  it  as  a  country  under  llie  full  light 
of  day,  with  no  darkness  or  hazy  distance,  but  with 
every  feature  definite  and  distinct  Revelation,  he 
lells  us,  must  ever  be  small  and  super6cia1,  viewed 
only  as  received  by  man  ;  and  it  is  vast  only  wheti  i 
considered  as  that  external  truth  into  whidi  esch 
Christian  may  grow  continually,  and  ever  find  fmh 
food  for  his  aoul. 

In  contrast  with  this,  the  Catholic  ri^,  Mr. 
Newman  says  that  the  method  of  Rationalism  Is  to 
test  the  truth  of  Revelation  entirely  by  its  snppoMd 
fitness  to  aSect  ns  in  a  certain  way  by  its  expe- 
riencetl  elTects  on  ourselves.  It  hews  imd  chisel* 
the  vast  and  mysterious  dispensation  down  into  an 
intelligible  human  system,  and  ntakea  the  adapUUiou 
of  this  mutilati;d  system  to  our  needs  and  feelings 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  an  evidvaco 
"level  to  the  rftuoit,  and  superseding  the  f«itrnwnijr 
of  the  Apostles." 
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Mr.  Newman  then  proceedE  to  apply  ihU  view  o( 
Rationalism  to  Mr.  Erskinti's  InlaiuU  Evidence.  He 
quotes  such  maxima  from  it  as  the  foUowing : — 

"  That  the.  object  of  Cliriotianity  is  to  bring  the 
character  of  miui  into  harraouy  with  that  of  God." 

The  reasonablenesB  of  a  religion  consists  in  llie 
belief  in  its  doctrines  tending  naturally  and  directly 
to  form  the  character  which  it  recommends." 

What  is  the  history  of  another  world  to  me, 
unless  it  have  some  tuteltigible  relation  to  my  duties 
or  happiness  1 " 

In  opposition  to  these  statements  Mr.  Newman 
uys  that  to  change  human  character  Is  an  object  of 
Christianity,  but  it  is  nowhere  told  us  tliat  it  is  the 
Vtjed  of  it  To  make  it  the  sole  paramount  object, 
and  erect  this  into  the  cential  principle  round  which 
a  complete  system  shall  be  amuiged,  is  Eatioualtsm. 
As  against  Mr.  Erskine,  Bishop  Butler  is  qaoted, 
where  he  says  that  "  Christianity  is  a  scheme  quite 
beyond  our  comprehension"— a  system  or  scheme 
of  things  but  imperfectly  cotnpreh  ended  by  us, 
"  Viewed  in  itself  every  part  of  it  runs  off  into 
wjmtery." 

Again,  Mr.  Newman,  white  fully  granting  that  it 

part  of  the  purpose  of  God  to  mako  man  like  to 
Himselt  and  that  for  this  purpose  He  has  ruvcaled 
His  character,  altogether  denies  that  &lr,   Erfikiue 

right  in  making  this  the  Itading  idea,  the  chief 

d  sovereign  principle  of  Christianity.  Again,  he 
•hows  that  Mr.  Erskine  maintains  that  the  doctrines 
of  BeveUtiun  must,  all  of  tbero,  and  every  part  of 
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them,  have  a  direcl  be&ring  on  the  moral  ( 
of  man,  and  must  be  seen  Ut  tiare  this  boaring,  «1m4 
they  are  useless  and  unbelievable.     "  Wliene»er  thi*  I 
object  (lo«s  not  distinctly  appear,  the  whole  system  ] 
btcomcs  dead  and  useless," — tliese  are  Mr.  Enldne's 
words.     In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Newman  aska  wlutt 
would  become  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  tested 
by  this  principle  1     If  a  mere  moral  utility  were  th« 
fiole  end  of  Revelation,  would  not   the  Sabelliaii 
view  serve  thia  aa  well   a^  the  Catholic  doctrine  I 
Are  not  the  revealed  doctrines  intended  to  be  ob- 
jects of  faith  as  well  as  motives  of  conductt     And 
have  not  even  the  most  mysterious  doctrines  a  tnoml 
effect  of  their  own  1  do  they  not  affect  the  character 
by  the  impressions  of  awe  and  wonder  which  ihey 
create  1 

Mr.  Newman  then  quotes  sundry  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  other  and  more  awful  enda  than 
man's  moral  improvement  seem  to  be  spoken  of, 
and  continues:  "The  glory  of  OoD,  aecording  to 
Mr.  Erskine,  and  the  maintenance  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  are  not  objects  sufficient,  were  tbent 
no  other,  to  prevent '  the  whole  system "  of  revealed 
truth  from  '  becoming  dead  and  useless.' "  And 
then  he  concludes,  "  Does  not  this  philosophy  t«nd 
to  Universalism  t  can  its  upholders  any  long  while 
maintain  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  t" 

Mr.  Erskine's  view  of  the  Atonement  is  next 
noticed — the  central  place  which  he  gives  il  is  his 
system,  and  the  explanation  he  offers  of  its  efficiency. 
He  makes  it  the  centre  from  which  alt  other  doc- 
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trines  radiate,  tbe  paramount  trulli  whiub  all  other 
revealed  truths  subserve.  He  says  that  it  was  in 
subordination  to  this  truth  that  the  distinction  in 
tlie  unity  of  the  Godhead  has  been  revealed.  To 
tills  Mr.  Newman  objects  as  unauthorised  and 
I«xce8siv9  aystematiaing.  Essential,  prominent  as 
he  fully  admits  the  doctrine  to  be,  be  objects  to  its 
being  made  the  one  paramount  doctrine,  putting  all 
other  truths  Into  the  background.  Furthermore 
Mr.  Erakine  holds  the  Atonement  to  be  a  manifesta- 
tion not  only  of  God's  love,  but  of  His  justice — that 
irough  this  exhibition  of  awful  justice  God  puV 
lishea  the  fullest  and  freest  pardon.  To  this  it  is 
ibjfCt^Ml  by  Mr.  Newman  that  it  is  in  do  seau  « 
lanifestation  of  tliis  justice,  in  tbe  sense  that  it 
not  make  plain  how  the  Atonement  bas  satis- 
Christ's  atoning  death,  Mr.  Newman  says, 
leed  proclaim  the  fact  that  God's  justice 
I,  but  it  does  not  contain  in  it  any  ex- 
pbuiation  how  it  came  to  be  a  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Grskine's  words,  he  thinks,  seem  to  imply  that  all 
the  deep  mystery  that  lies  in  this  divine  truth  has 
been  entirely  removed— ;i  view  which  Mr.  New- 
man's whole  mind  recoiled  from. 

Some  further  strictures  Mr.  Newman's  Tract  con- 
especially  on  the  assumption  that  the  doctrines 
led  in  8>cripture  are  facts,  and  nothing  more, — 
ica!  facts  in  the  revealed  divine  govemancey  or 
actions  taking  place  in  time,  and  tliat  there 
more  to  be  believed,  that  they  have  no  tnn- 
ident  and   eternal  reality  in   themselves;.      In 
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oppoBition  to  tljia  Mr.  Newman  asserts  that  " 
Church  Catholic  has  ever  Uuglit  that  there  are  (mti*  1 
revealed  to  us,  not  of  this  world,  not  of  time,  but  of  | 
eternity,  and   that  absolutely  nnd  independently ; 
not  merely  embodied  and  indirectly  conveyed  ia  a  I 
certain  historical  course.  .  .  .  not  revealed  merdj  I 
relatively  to  us,  but  primary  objects  of  our  futlb  J 
and  essential  in  themselves,  whatever  dependei 
or  inflnence  they  may  have  ujwn  otlier  doctrincB,4 
and    upon  the  course  of  the  dispensation.     Id  i 
word,    it  hns  taught  the  existence  of  M^fUriei  in 
religion  ;  whereas   this  .  .  .  presumptuous  bonuui 
system  teaches  nothing  but  a  Maniftti/Uwa,  ue.  a 
series  of  historical  works  conveying  a  representa- 
tion of  the  moral  character  of  God."      These  are 
Eevere  words,  and  perhaps  1  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
this  stringent  criticism  of  Mr.  Erskine's  flimlamantal 
principles.     But  I  have  done  so  because  it  was  pro- 
bably une  of  the  earliest,  was  certainly  tlie   raoat 
searching,  scmtiny  to  which  it  had  been  rabjoetsd, 
and  was  made  by  the  ablest  theologian  of  that  tinw^ 
I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Erskine  ever  made  any 
formal  reply  to  it,  and  I  regret  now  that  I  never  in 
our  many  conversations  asked  him  what  he  tLougtit 
of  it.     It  could  not  eWdently  have  mucli  affecl«i] 
him,  for  the  same  tendencies  continued  to  iirrrade 
bis  theological  thought  to  the  last.    The  same  Tract, 
after  examining  Mr.  Erskine's  views,  goes  on  to  deal 
not  legs  stringently  with  those  of  Mr.  Abbott  in   ' 
hii  Comer  Stone.      There  used  to  be  a  ramuur  at  I 
Oxford   that  years  after   tlie   publication   of   tlia  J 
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Tract,  a  stranger  called  on  Mr.  Newman  at  Oiicl  oi 
Littlemore.  This  stranger  proved  to  be  Mr.  Abbott, 
who.  being  on  a  visit  from  America  to  England,  had 
come  to  Oxford  to  sec  the  author  of  the  Tract,  and 
to  confess  that  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  passed  on  his  own  book,  and  had 
abandoned  those  views  in  it  which  had  drawn  forth 
31r.  Newman's  animadversions.  How  far  this  is 
tme  1  cannot  say,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  took  placei 
with  Mr.  Enkine — not  that  he  would  not  have  acted 
with  equal  candour,  had  he  been  equally  convinced. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1854  that  I  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Erakinc,  althoogh 
I  had  long  kDovm  him  by  his  reputation  and  his 
m-itings.  As  I  happened  to  be  in  Scotland  in  the 
winter  of  that  year,  his  cousin,  Miss  Jane  Stirling, 
irrote  to  him  that  I  was  anxious  to  meet  him,  and 
he  at  onco  sent  me  an  invitation  to  visit  htm  at 
Linlathen. 

I  think  it  wa^  on  the  afternoon  of  Sntuiday  thu 
Tth  of  January  in  that  year,  that  he  received  me  in 
that  library  at  Linlathen  which  all  bis  friends  so 
well  remember.  I  had  not  been  any  time  with  him 
bi-furi'  he  opened  on  those  euljects  which  lay  always 
deepest  in  his  thoughts.     Often  during  that  visit, 

the  library,  in  walks  after  dark  up  and  down  the 
oorridor,  and,  when  the  weather  allowed,  in  walks 
•iwut  tlie  grounds,  were  those  subjects  renewed. 
The  thing  that  tir;t  struck  me  at  that  time  was  bis 
entire  openness  of  mind,  his  readiness  to  hear  what- 
oould  be  ni^^  against  his  own  deepest  cou- 
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victions,  the  willingness  with  wi»icli  he   welconi«<i 
any  difficulties  felt  by  others,  and  the  candour  vritk  . 
which  he  answered  them  from  his  own  experieoct  j 
and  storehouse  of  reflection.     He  exemplified  thM  J 
t«xt  which   he   often  quoted,    "The   he&rt  of  the  1 
righteous  man  studieth  to  answer."      This  wu  &  ] 
characteristic  of  him  which  is  not  often  found  in  J 
men    so    religious.      Commonly    thii    stattiineiit   of  I 
any  view  very  unlike  that  which  they  hnv«  1 
accustomed    to  hold    shocks    them ;    and    yonngfr  1 
inquirers,  seeing  that    tliey    are    thought    iupitnuj 
or  give  pain,  cease  to  reveal  their  thouglits,  utA  1 
intercourse  is  at  an  end.     With  Mr.  Erskine  it  wntfl 
just  the  reverse  of  this.     His  whole  mannvr  and  I 
spirit  elicited  confidence   from  younger  men.     Na  1 
thought  could  ever  have  occurred  to  them,  if  they  1 
were  serious  ahout  it,  which  they  need  have  iteti- 
tated  to  tell  him.     And  it  would  he  seldom  th»t 
they  did  not  find  tn   his  replies  something  really 
helpful,  or  at  least  something  wluch  waa  well  worth  J 
their  pondering. 

The  following  are  some  notes,  made  at  thfl  ttma,! 
of  his  conversation  on  Sunday  the  8th  January  H 

What  is  the  true  guide  t 

An^on. — I  fall  buck   more  and  more  on 
principles,     The    conscience    in   each    man   ia   ' 
Christ  in  each  man.     It  is  the  ray  of  light  com 
straight   from   the   great   Fountain   of  Light; 
rather,  it  is  the  eye  guided  by  the  Sun ;  or  ft  tal 
the  child's  shell  inunauring  of  its  native  i 
or  the  cord  let  down  by  God   into  uacb  man  b/J 
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wliicli  He  leads  each.  Often  the  Btring  lies  quite 
slack :  the  man  is  not  conscious  of  the  guidance 
and  the  guide.  Then  the  string  becomes  tight,  and 
the  man  feels  the  drawing,  he  is  conscious  of  God. 
The  great  thing  ia  to  identify  duty  ami  conscience 
honrly  with  God. 

The  nniversal  diffusion  of  conscience  through  all 
men  is  Christ  in  all  men. 

"Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glon-," 

He  was  in  the  man,  and  the  man  was  made  by 
Him,  and  the  man  knew  Him  not. 

This  is  true  of  every  man  by  nature.  And  the 
great  thing  is  to  become  conscious  of  Him,  and  to 
know  Him  through  His  revealed  self  iu  coDScicDce. 
"Tlie  Spirit  {not  the  wind;  blowelh  whither  it  will, 
and  ye  hear  the  sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth."  But,  for 
not  being  aMe  to  tell,  we  are  in  fault.  This  is  our 
sin.  [This  was  always  with  Mr.  Erskinn  a  favourite 
gloas  upon  that  text  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  though  I 
never  felt  sure  that  it  was  a  correct  one.] 

"  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven.  .  .  ." 

And  so  it  is  only  Christ  in  the  man,  the  man 
wbo  has  become  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ-like, 
in  whom  the  seUish  ia  subdued,  that  can  ascend  up 
to  heaven. 

This  light,  this  conscience,  manifests  itself  often 
to  man,  a^  witnessing  against  his  present  slate, 
puking  him  feel  the  hoUowness  and  discomfort  of 
life  apart  from  God.  Still,  the  witnessing  against 
him, — this  b  Christ  within  the  man,  grieving  fut 
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his  atieDHtion,  culliug  him  tu  be  recoDciled.  Thii 
condemnation  and  nneasiuets  of  eoul  is  the  soo 
or  tone  which  God'a  voice  takes  when  speaking 
the  natural  heart.  It  is  God  aud  Clirist  calling 
him  lo  return.  Thin  voice  of  God  eoiuida  lond  id 
great  crises.  If  a  man  were, tempted  to  eonunit 
muTder,  then  it  would  aovind  more  loudly  tJian 
usual.  But  it  does  not  then  for  the  Itrst  time 
begin  to  sound.  It  has  heen  sounding  alwuft. 
through  all  his  ordinary  Itfc,  in  a  low  habitual 
tone,  but  he  has  not  heard  it,  or  cared  to  hear  it. 

There  is  into  each  man  a  continual  inflowing 
the  Logos.  It  is  by  virtue  of  Christ  beini;  iu 
men  that  conscience  is  universal  in  men. 

"  lie  that  answercth  before  he  heareth  is  m  son 
that  causeth  shame."  So  we  ought  to  Iienr  this  vowe 
of  the  Spirit  before  we  act  or  speak  ;  wo  ought  Ui 
wait  for  it,  and  not  make  haste.  "  TI10  heart  of  the 
righteous  sludUlk  to  ftnswer."  Man  ought  to  WAit 
on  this  voice,  for  it  is  always  there,  if  we  would  bear 
it.  When  our  Lord  said.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him   hear,"  it  was   this   iiiwani  ear  be 

This  conscience,  this  inward  light,  is  tbe  gfmi 
oigan  of  Theology.  Only  thai  which  commendi 
itaulf  to  his  conscience,  that  which  each  man  csn 
feel  to  lie  right  and  true,  that  only  he  rtaUy  be- 
lieves. Wliatcvcr  more  he  fancii-s  ho  believM,  an 
authority  or  otherwise,  is  not  real  Iwltef,  o 
Hut  docs  not  this  make  the  old  Sophists' 
true,  ii$f>uirot  utrpov  ttivrw,  or  each  man 
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Tidoal  fnme  of  feeling  the  tueasure  of  truth  for 
himt    Nol  For,— 

Itl,  It  is  of  the  true  nature  of  coDscience  cot  to 
be  individual.  Conscience  ib  uot  mine,  I  am  con 
science's.  Encli  man  does  not  posGess  tt,  but  ia 
jKwsesaed  by  it.  It  Bpeaks  in  virtue  of  a  higher 
light  than  itself,  of  which  it  declares  itself  to  be  but 
a  raj'.  It  ewella  outward  to  Chriet,  and  finds  its 
fulness  only  in  Him  and  God.  It  is  Their  continual 
witness,  refisrring  back  not  to  itself  but  to  Them. 
Therefore  this  light  never  con  cut  it«elf  off  from  it« 
source,  and  sot  itself  up  as  on  independent  ootbority, 
for  this  would  be  to  abdicate  its  own  nature. 

3i/,  Neither  will  a  man,  who  is  truly  awakened  to 
listen  to  conscience,  set  up  his  own  conscience  as  a 
rival  of  the  Bible,  and  reject  all  Scripture  that  doec 
not  at  once  commend  itself  tn  him.  For  the  con- 
science that  is  true  ia  humble,  and  feels  that  it  is 
but  a  feeble  struggling  ray,  and  will  lie  at  the 
feet  of  the  true  light.  Only  it  will  not  say  that  it 
belicvee  anything  till  it  does  believe  it,  that  is,  till 
it  feels  it  to  be  right  and  true.  Further  than  tliia 
it  cannot  go.  Tliat  lai^er  light  which  men  may 
ai;ge  on  its  acceptance,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chnich  or  of  Scripture, — it  does  not  deny  this,  or  set 
iudf  against  it.  Only  it  cannot  t^ke  it  in,  make  it 
iwn,  till  for  itself  it  sees  light  throogh  it  It 
will  say.  What  you  urge  me  to  believe  may  be  true, 
bat  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  true  now.  1  may  come 
I  to  H<e  it  or  I  may  not,  but  at  present  1  am  not  in  a 
ooodittou  to  witness  for  it. 
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Cliriat  ia  tlie  great  universal  coiuciuQce,  ci 
every  man,  "  Hear  and  your  aoul  shall  live— live  W 
God.  die  to  yourself." 

Nest  day  he  added  this  corollary  to  th«  above : 
God  speaks  to  me  in  conacience,  but  I  do  uol  alvayg 
apprehend  Ilia  language.  I  seek  to  know  ki>d 
apprehend  it,  and  I  lind  in  the  Bible  far  mora  that 
explains  conscience  than  in  anything  else.  U  may 
be  said,— All  things  are  calls,  all  things  are  intended 
to  educate  men  ;  itad  so  in  a  sense  they  are.  But 
the  Bibk  is  ho  in  &  peculiar  way.  I  explain  ooo- 
science  by  tho  Bible,  and  the  Bible  by  conacienM, 
both  nays ;  but  till  they  meet  and  illunuuato  e 
the  other,  there  is  no  true  light,  no  true  conviction.  J 

The  Gospel   history  is   the  consciousness  I  ) 
within  me  expressed   outwardly.     It   ii>   only 
finding  a  onenera  between  the  outward  lustui;  ■ 
the  inward  consciousness  that  1  can  understand  t 
history,  and  the  history  makes  iqi>  understAud  i 
own  consciuosness.      The    history  of  Jeaus  Cbnil| 
what  He  sorrow«d  and  suffered,  is  a  perfect  outw: 
manifestation   of  what  will   go  on   imperfecUy  i 
every  man's  heart   now,  just  in    projiortion  i 
ent«ra  into  the  mind  of  Christ 

Another  day  during  that  visit  Mr.  Erakine'a  Con- 
versation took  this  turn : — Clirlat  stan>l«  to  us  in 
two  capacities.  First,  As  the  Hepresentativo  of  the 
Father  He  came  showing  us  what  is  the  character 
of  the  Father,  bringing  down  to  as  His  holy,  right- 
eous, loving  purpose  towards  us.    And  so  Ho  oomei 
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nste  in  each  man's  conscience,  and  in  ihat  conscience 
He  ie  the  true  light,  the  Spirit  vithJn  each  inan. 
He  grieves  over  each  man's  sin,  agoniaes  for  it  in 
each  roan,  suffers, — the  just  for  the  unjust — ^just 
as  jou  mig)it  conceive  the  epirit  of  St.  John  to 
ent«r  inside  the  spirit  of  Barabbaa — St.  Juhn's 
heart  to  be  shot  up  in  Barabbas's  heart ; — how  il 
would  be  pained  and  grieved  hy  the  dark  polluted 
eavironment  in  which  it  found  itself!  Naturally  H 
would  will  itself  away  from  such  an  abode.  But  if 
it  were  to  stay  there,  and,  though  grieving  and  sore 
pained,  yet  refuse  to  depart  tiU  it  had  purified 
Karabbas  and  won  him  back  to  God, — in  some  such 
way  we  may  conceive  of  the  Christ  indwelling  in 
each  man.  Or  as  an  upright  high-minded  elder 
brother  might  grieve  and  feel  pain  at  seeing  some 
great  meanness  or  base  action  in  a  younger.  At 
firet  the  elder  only  would  feel  pain  and  grief,  the 
younger  would  feel  none.  But  this  pain  of  the 
dder  might  in  time  be  seen  by  the  younger,  and 
being  felt  might  draw  him  to  feel  the  same,  to  enter 
I  into  the  sorrow  of  the  elder,  and  so  to  be  of  one 
I  mind  with  him,  and  bo  delivered  from  his  meau- 
I  new. 

Christ  came  once,  and  was  manifested  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  but  both  before  and  since  that 
time  He  has  been,  as  it  were,  diffused  through 
humanity,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  every  man  as  the 
basis  of  his  being.  It  was  in  Him  that  God  created 
nan — just  a»  light  was  the  first  created  thing,  spread 
ftbroAd  dilTusedly,  hut  not  gathered  up  into  the 
2  E 
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sun  till  the  fourth  day.  So  Christ  the  Head  wu  1 
latent  in  humanity  as  the  Head,  hut  the  Head  did  1 
not  come  out  and  show  itself  to  the  senses  till  tba  J 
personal  Christ  appeared  in  the  flesh. 

Steoitdly,  Christ's  second  capacity  is  aa  the  Hei 
of  the  whole  race.  In  this  capacity  He  fulfils  Godll 
whole  will,  accepts  the  sulTering  which  is  etemmUj" 
inseparable  from  sin,  bears  it  willingly,  nut  indftnl 
to  save  us  from  suffering,  but  to  call  each  of  ns  to 
accept  God's  whole  will  gladly  as  He  accepted  it.  to 
accept  suffering  when  sent,  not  as  a  punishin«Dl  tmt 
OS  healing,  and  so  to  follow  Christ, — to  call  cAch  I'l 
die  continually  to  self,  and  to  accept  death  as  a 
duty,  as  a  declaration  of  God's  will  and  pntpoM 
towards  us, — to  accept  it,  not  with  sullen  rvngnft- 
tion,  or  gcneml  bare  trust  in  God's  mercjr,  bnt  u 
feeling  that  God's  purpose  for  us  is  always  and 
wholly  good,  whether  in  life  or  death.  It  is  tfaroo^ 
dying  to  self  continually  ia  life,  and  at  last  through 
actual  death,  willingly  borne — only  thus — that  nun 
can  overcome.  Sin  and  suffering  arc  eternally  con- 
nected. The  body  which  belongs  to  this  seen  ^tein 
of  things,  to  which  man  alienated  from  God  ha^  sur- 
rendered himaolf, — it  is  righteous  that  it  should 
suffer  and  die  for  this  its  sin.  And  the  spiritual 
man  will  see  and  feel  the  righteousness  of  this,  anit 
willingly  give  himself  up  to  suffering  and  dorth. 
And  BO  Christ  the  righteous,  aa  the  Elder  Brother 
of  out  race,  standing  at  the  head  of  humuut]r.J 
willingly  entered  into  and  bore  this  deabb  which  t' 
rest  had  to  bear,  and  by  bearing  He  oveicame  I 
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Aod  eo  it  is  only  by  doling  with  death  and  suffering 
willingly  (in  the  fellowship  with  Him),  by  accepting 
it  as  righteouB,  and  apprehending  God'a  righteous 
loving  purpose  in  it,  that  any  man  can  overcome 
it.  .  .  . 

Christ  once  entered  into  humanity,  and  enters 
again  into  each  man,  not  only  to  express  God's  grief 
and  pain  over  each  man's  sin,  but  also  that  He  may 
say  in  His  capacity  as  the  Sod,  and  also  as  the  Head 
of  the  race,  Righteous  art  Thou,  0  God,  in  thus 
judging  sin,  in  connecting  suffering  eternally  with 
dn.  In  this  aspect  both  the  capacities  of  Clirist 
combine. 

Another  time  this  was  the  turn  his  conversation 
took  : — Suppose  a  man  who  had  all  his  life  long 
been  a  reckless  profligate,  sinning  every  day  without 
the  least  compunction ;  but  suppose  that  at  last 
it  had  come  to  this,  that  he  must  either  commit 
one  of  his  daily  sins,  tell  one  of  his  habitual  lies, 
or  be  put  to  death.  It  might  be  that  this  might 
pull  him  up ;  conscience  might  awake,  check  him, 
and  keep  him  from  the  meanness  of  buying  his 
life  by  one  of  those  sins  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  committing  daily  witliout  scruple,  i 
something  within  might  whisper,  Do  it  this  onc^  i 
and  then  you  will  have  time  to  repent  of  all 
your  past  life  ;  for  if  you  die  now,  you  must  go  at 
once  to  helL  This  would  seem  to  bo  conscience^ 
but  it  wonld  be  a  false  conscience.  The  true  coo- 
■cjence  would  say,  Do  it  not ;  fear  not  that  God  c 
ever  punt^h  a  man  for  doing  right,  or  that  a  a 
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can  ever  lose  by  doing  God's  will,  bjr  obeying 
own  Toice  within  him.    In  every  call  from  God 
ariso  and  do  tbe  right,  justification  for  the  post 
implied.     The  justification  comes  contained  in  tbi 
voice  of  con'cieQce.     The  command  to  abstain  tro\ 
sin  implies  that  God  justifios, — has  put  away  t1 
past  an.    And  thus  wbcn  the  man  consents  with 
full  will  to  death  rather  than  do  the  wtod^ 
recognises  and   accepts  in   the   call   to  die  God'ij 
losing  purpose  toward  him,  he  receives  the  for^ve-' 
neas  and  justification  into  himaelf.     Every  call 
God  to  do  right,  every  voice  of  couscience,  ia  a  newj 
coming  of  justification  to  the  man.     Even  if  it  ooma^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  condemnation  of  the  man' 
condition,  it  is  still  the  same,  a  fresh  inflow  of  josti- 
fication  from  God.     For  why  would  He  dea!  with 
the  man  at  all,  even  to  condemn  him,  if  He  did  not 
intend  to  deliver  liira  from  sin  and  alienation  I 

When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  brought  to  trial, 
he  pleaded  that  he  could  not  by  the  law  of  England, 
or  by  right  justice,  be  condemned,  or  even  triod, 
for  the  s£ud  offence,  because  it  took  place  long  a^ 
and  he  had  received  the  royal  commission  to  Mire 
the  Ring  since  the  offence  had  been  committed. 
And  every  time  the  royal  commission  was  given  to 
a  man,  it  by  its  nature  declared  that  lie  was  a 
perfectly  clear  &ee  man.  So  every  time  that  God 
speaks  to  us  in  conscience,  wo  may  accept  it  a* 
declaring  that  He  still  justifies  os,  pardons  as,  calls 
us  to  put  away  our  sin,  to  die  to  our  own  sclvos,  ta 
give  up  our  own  will,  and  euLer  into  His  will.     And 
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if  we  apprehend  His  call  thus,  and  do  surrender 
ourselves  wiJUngly  to  HU  will,  we  accept  the  juatifi- 
catiou. 

Another  time  during  that  same  visit  he  sfud : — 
The  Bible  is  the  great  interpreter  of  consciousness 
and  of  conscience.  Conscience  is  not  miue,  I  am 
ita.  Often  a  man  does  not  underatand  his  con- 
science. A  roan,  for  instance,  is  wroth  with  bis 
neighbour  who  has  wronged  him,  vents  hia  anger 
against  him,  and  longa  to  he  revenged.  Another 
comes  and  says  to  him.  Why  are  you  angry  with 
that  man  I  Why  do  you  wish  to  tread  on  himi 
He  answers,  Because  my  conscience,  looking  at 
this  injury  tn  God's  light,  tells  me  that  I  do  well 
to  be  angry  and  revengeful  against  him.  The  other 
rejoins.  Did  God  really  give  you  this  conscience, 
this  sense  of  your  neighbour's  sin,  in  order  that 
you  may  tread  on  him,  or  not  rather  that,  feeling 
deeply  his  sin,  you  may  help  him  out  of  iti  Again, 
years  afterwards  the  expoatulator  finds  the  angry 
man  on  the  point  of  death ;  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  sin,  and  he  says  that 
all  this  terror  is  just  the  effect  of  God's  anger 
towards  him,  and  the  sign  that  He  intends  to 
punish  him.  The  expostulator  puts  him  in  mind 
of  their  conversation  years  ago,  asks  him  if  he 
thinks  that  God  has  this  anger,  and  has  made  this 
declaration  of  it  in  his  terror-stricken  conscience, 
that  He  may  destroy  him,  and  not  rather  that  H« 
may  help  him  out  of  bis  sin  and  his  terror — juat 
aa  the  strong  conviction  of  hia  neighbour's  wron^  | 
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doing  years  ago  was  given  to  himself,  not  that  h« 
might  trend  on  him,  but  that  be  might  help  bim 
out  of  his  sin. 

These  are  some  of  the  lines  on  which  his  thoughts 
ran  during  that  first  visit  in  1854.  All  «bo  knew 
him  will  probably  recognise  in  them  either  tlio  very 
thoughts  they  have  themselves  heard  from  him,  or  nt 
least  thoughts  like  those  they  have  beard  from  him. 
These  were  the  channels  which  his  thoaghte  UUeriy 
had  grooved  for  themaolvea,  and  which  they  woro 
ever  deeper  as  he  grew  in  years.  When  he  wis 
alone  with  a  sympathetic  hearer,  and  sometimes  to 
those  who  were  not  very  sympathetic,  his  discoono 
would  return  again  and  again  to  the  saintt  chaimd'S 
and  flow  on  for  an  liour  together  in  thoughtful 
monologue.  His  friend  Mr.  Campbell  of  Bow  writes  | 
of  hini  in  1863  :  "  Ho  is  very  full,  as  has  ever  bcca 
his  way,  of  the  thoughts  which  have  last  taken  form  ] 
in  his  mind,  and  would  bend  everything  to  tfacm; 
and  my  work,  as  of  old,  has  been  to  endeavoar  tu  ' 
keep  before  him  what  he  may  seem  to  me  to  leara 
out  of  account"  This  exactly  describes  his  dis- 
course as  his  friends  knew  it, — "and  would  bend 
everything  to  them ;  "  that  is,  to  the  absorbing 
thoughts  of  the  time.  This  was  especially  obsert- 
able  in  many  of  the  interpretations  which  bo  im- 
posed on  difficult  texts  of  Scripture.  They  werw 
exceedingly  ingenious,  and  such  as  cuuhl  only  have 
occurred  to  a  meditative  and  highly  spiritiul 
mind.  But  it  often  seemed  as  if  thii  interpretation 
was  born  from  within  his  own  thoiiglit  rather  than 
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gftlberiMl  from  impcu-tial  exegesb.  So  strong  was 
the  heat  of  Uis  cherished  connctiODs  that  before 
them  the  toughest,  most  obdurate  text  gave  way, 
ine!t«d  and  fused  ioto  the  mould  of  his  thoughts. 
It  was  the  characteristic  of  his  mind  to  seize  what- 
ever truth  it  did  see  with  an  inteoeity  and  depth 
of  grasp  peculiar  to  himself.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  a  letter  of  1S68,  speaks  of  as  hia 
"tendency  to  reduce  many  aspects  of  truth  to 
one,  making  him  hesitate  to  sec  now  the  import- 
ance, not  to  say  the  correctness,  of  what  he  once 
urged,  making  him,  indeed,  appear  to  give  up  what 
lie  once  held,  I  do  not  believe  tliat  Lis  views  have 
at  all  changed  as  they  appear  to  himself  to  have 
done.  .  .  ."  This  passage  seems  to  mark  exactly 
the  diatinction  between  the  minds  of  the  two  friends, 
as  it  Btmok  me  when  I  used  to  see  them  together, 
or  rather  perhapa  when,  after  conversing  with  one, 
1  ofierwards  spoke  to  the  other  on  the  same  subject 
Mr.  Erskine,  whatever  truth  possessed  him,  threw 
himself  wholly  into  it,  became  absorbed  in  it,  ei- 
)>ouiided  it  with  a  gentle  yet  vehement  eloquence, 
oUd  illustrated  it  with  a  wealth  of  ingenious  illus- 
Imtion  which  was  quite  foreign  to  Mr.  Campbell's 
iiabits  of  thought.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  contemplate  with  long  patience  even  the 
truths  he  most  realised, — could  move  round  them 
and  consider  them  from  every  side,  could  see  them 
in  all  their  bearings  on  other  truths,  and  see  those 
other  truths  in  their  bearing  on  them.  This  patient 
power  of  balancing  truths  seemingly  opposed,  com- 


bined  with  the  most  persistent  tenacity  of  hin 
cherished  principles,  contrasted  strikingly  tnth  the 
vehemence  with  which  Mr.  Erskine  flung  himself  on 
the  thoughts  that  had  once  tnken  possession  of  liim. 

Arising  perhiips  out  of  this  tendency  in  Mr. 
Erskine  to  be  absorbed  iu  one  great  truth,  which 
be  made  1«  overbear  all  other  truths  that  op{toBei1 
it,  was  hia  belief  in  the  final  restitution  of  all  men. 
This  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  legitimate  issue  of 
the  Gospel.  The  convicdou  that  it  was  so  grew  on 
him  latt«rly,  and  be  expressed  it  &eely.  He  nnod  t« 
dwell  much  on  those  passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle* 
wiiich  seemed  to  him  to  favour  this  cherished  belief 
of  his.  In  one  thing,  however,  Mr.  Erskine  wa» 
altogether  unlike  most  of  those  who  hold  the  tenets 
of  Universalism.  No  man  I  ever  knew  had  k 
deeper  feeling  of  the  exceeding  evil  of  sin,  and  of 
the  Divine  necessity  that  tsin  must  always  bo 
misery.  His  universal istic  views  did  not  in  any 
way  relax  his  profound  sense  of  God's  abhorreDce 
of  sin. 

Any  one  who  talked  intimately  with  Mr.  ErsJdna 
in  later  years  could  not  help  hearing  these  view* 
put  strongly  before  him.  Often,  when  be  ui^od 
them  on  me,  ho  seemed  disappointed  when  I  could 
not  acquiesce.  I  used  to  urge  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  the  human 
will  to  warrant  us  in  holding  that  a  time  must 
come  when  it  will  yield  to  moral  suasion  which  it 
may  have  resisted  all  through  its  earthly  existeDct.-. 
Then  as  to  the  Bible,  though  there  are  some  isolated 
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lextB  which  seem  to  make  Mr.  Erskine's  way,  yet 
Scripture,  taken  as  a  whole,  speaks  a  quite  diBerent 
language.  The  strongest,  most  emphatic  declara- 
tions againat  hi^  views  seem  to  be  words  of  our 
Lord  Himself.  Therefore  I  shrink  from  all  dogma- 
tic assertions  on  this  tremendous  subject,  desiring 
to  go  no  further  than  the  words  of  Scripture  allow, 
till  the  day  comes  which  shall  bring  forth  His 
righteousnese  as  the  noonday. 

There  was  one  occasion  ou  which  I  remember  to 
have  heard  this  subject  discussed  with  especial 
earnestness.  It  was  on  an  evening  of  July  1858, 
when  Mr.  Erskino  and  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  had 
been  spending  an  afternoon  with  me  at  Morning- 
side,  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh.  Their  conversa- 
tion at  last  turned  on  the  above  subject.  Mr. 
Ersldne  stated  his  views  strongly  as  usual  Norman 
met  them  with  such  arguments  as  I  have  stated,  and 
others  besides.  The  discussion  was  very  earnest  on 
both  sides,  neither  of  course  convincing  the  other ; 
but  as  they  walked  into  Edinburgh  together  in  Uia 
immmer  night,  the  discussion  wont  on  till  they 
finally  parted. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  quite  false  representation 
of  Mr.  Erskine  as  ho  appeared  among  men,  to  sup- 
pose that  bis  conversation  was  confined  to  subjects 
of  religion  and  theology.  No  doubt  these  were  his 
favonrite  subjects,  those  that  lay  nearest  bis  heart ; 
sod  when  he  met  with  one  listener,  or  even  more, 
who  cared  for  these  things,  be  poured  himself  forth 
DQWeariedly.      It  was  not  any  mere   speculations 
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tibout  theology,  any  mere  dealing  tlu'oitgh  tbo  ioul- 
lect  with  what  Is  called  scieotilic  theolog]'. 
was  to  him  tlie  mere  outwork,  the  shell  of  Kunethin] 
Tar  more  inward  and  vital.  In  thai  inner  region 
that  lies  beyond  all  mere  speculation  you  felt  thai 
his  whole  being  was  abeorbed, — that  be  was  making 
it  his  own,  not  with  the  mere  understanding  odIj, 
Imt  that  bis  heart,  conscience,  and  spirit  were  whoUjr 
in  it.  And  whether  his  listener  understood  all  he 
said — for  sometimes  it  was  hard  to  catch,  from  its 
subtlety ;  and  whether  he  agreed  with  it  or  not — for 
sometimes  it  was  novel  and  even  sLartling.  none 
who  could  feel  what  Bpiritaal-mindednoss  was  could 
come  away  from  his  converse  without  feeling  that  in 
his  society  tfacy  had  breathed  for  a  while  a  hnavcoly 
atmosphere.  To  return  from  his  converse  to  the 
common  doings  and  talk  of  the  every-day  worlil 
was  like  descending  from  the  mouut  of  vision  to  th« 
dusty  highway. 

It  used  to  be  a  strange  feeling  to  walk  about 
place  with  him,  wearing,  as  he  did,  to  the  euti 
eye,  the  guise  of  a  Scottish  laird,  while  all  the 
his  inner  spirit,  you  felt,  was  bi'eathing  the 
sphere  of  St.  John.  It  was  something  so  unlik« 
anything  you  met  with  elsewhere  in  society.  Tlio 
Scotland  of  his  later  years,  in  his  own  rank,  and 
among  all  the  educated  classes,  had  become  mon 
religious  than  that  of  his  early  manhood.  Bat  even 
at  its  best  the  tone  of  religious  society  was  untikft 
his.  For  when  left  alone  to  himself  he 
absorbed  in  the  bliought  of  God.     There  is  a  say ii 
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of  Boehmc'e  which  he  loved  to  quote  :  "  The  elemciit 
of  the  bird  is  tho  air,  the  clement  of  the  fish  is 
the  water,  the  element  of  the  salamander  is  the 
fire,  and  the  heart  of  God  is  Jacoli  Boehme's  ele- 
ment." As  I  have  heard  him  quote  these  words 
I  used  to  think,  "  Thou  art  the  man  that  Boebme 
describes  himself  to  be,"  What  Mr.  Alexander 
8cott  is  reputed  to  have  said,  mtiny  other  hearts 
will  reepond  to,  that  ever  after  lie  knew  Mr.  Erskine 
he  never  thought  of  God  but  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Erskine  was  not  far  away.  And  combined  with 
this  went  another  tendency, — I  mean  the  absolute 
conviction  that  all  true  thought  about  God  would 
be  found  to  harmonise  with  all  that  is  truest  and 
highest  in  the  conscience  and  the  affections  of  man. 
It  was  the  desire  himself  to  see  and  to  make  others 
see  this  harmony,  to  see  that  Christian  doctrine  was 
that  which  alone  meets  the  cravings  of  heart  and 
conscience, — it  was  this  desire  which  animated  him  | 
in  all  the  books  he  wrote,  and  in  all  the  many  con- 
versations he  carried  on. 

Orer  tho  social  circle  that  met  within  his  home 
at  Linlatfaen,  his  Christian  influence  showed  itself 
in  many  other  ways  ;  dilteriiig  according  as  it  met 
with  different  persons,  it  always  was  in  harmony 
with  itself.  Among  the  many  relatives  of  all  ages 
and  characters  who  visited  him,  and  the  gnests  who, 
«aj>ecially  during  summer,  were  welcomed  to  Lin- 
lutheii,  there  were  of  course  those  who  did  not 
sympathise  with  him  in  his  deepest  interests.  If 
they  cared  for  literature,  in  Mr.  Erskine  they  found 
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«oe  vte  vas  aX  bome  in  all  th&t  was  finest  sad 
■OM  SDotSke  IB  literature,  ancient  and  modeni,  and 
kia  kn^l  akd  sjcapathetic  remarks  or  qaectioB* 
imr  a«t  A*  stores  even  of  the  most  reMtred. 
tht  Ctaaati  W  knew  and  loved  to  speak  of,  Stutkc^ 
ipan  he  "kmem  ool;  less  well  than  the  Bible,  and 
Us  euavawtioB  was  edged  with  many  apt  quota- 
lieas  fron  him.  Etad  eportsmen,  men  whose  diief 
ddigbt  was  in  Melton,  if  they  were  his  gaeata, 
fbODid  to  him  aomethiog  that  attracted  them  mor« 
than  in  meo  of  their  own  pursuits.  He  had  a 
wonderful  art  of  setting  every  one  at  ease,  aod 
drawing  out  the  best  side  of  every  character.  In 
this,  his  own  natural  graciousness  was  peifectiy 
seconded  by  his  sister  Mrs.  Stirling,  who  so  lon^ 
presided  as  the  lady  of  the  bouse  at  Linlathcn. 
She  was  of  a  character  hardly  less  remarkable  than 
her  brother,  like-minded  with  him  in  her  aims  and 
the  epirit  ahe  was  of,  but  witli  more  turn  for  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  She  stood  in  a  lai^ 
measure  between  Mr.  Erekine  and  the  buffoU  of 
the  outward  world,  and  allowed  his  life  to  flow  on 
in  its  own  natural  and  even  corrent  How  niicb 
her  influence  contributed  to  make  Linlathco  the 
wcll-ordcrod  household  and  happy  home  thai  It 
was  could  only  bo  known  when  her  presence  was 
at  length  withdrawn.  Never  perhaps  were  bntiicr 
and  sister  more  fitted  to  each  other,  more  abid 
rach  to  supply  what  the  other  had  not,  and  w  to 
sutka  a  home  in  which  the  requirements  of  society 
wtn  met   and  sweetened  with    the   most   perfect 
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loving- kindness.  Very  Bcldom  has  a  home  been 
ee«n  in  which  perfect  ease,  refinement,  and  high 
intelligence  wen?  go  blended  with  the  most  sunny 
graciousneas  and  all-pervading  Christian  charity. 
No  one,  however  great  a  stranger  he  might  be 
when  he  entered  that  bouse,  could  be  a  Btranger 
long,  and  none  of  the  many  who  visited  Mr. 
Erskinc  and  his  sister  there — neighbours,  high 
«nd  low,  guests  from  far  and  near — will  ever  forget 
it  Another  element  was  added  to  the  family  group 
by  his  sister  Mrs.  Paterson,  who  generally  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  summer  at  Iiinlathen.  She  was 
^o  much  of  an  invalid  that  ehe  could  not  come 
liown-fltairs  regularly,  bat  when  able  for  this,  or 
to  see  visitors  who  desired  to  enjoy  her  convorsa- 
lion,  they  found  in  her  an  active  intelligence  and 
keen  interest  in  things,  combined  with  a  spirit  sin- 
gularly gentle,  attractive,  and  elevating. 

I  remember  calling  one  summer  afternoon  at  her 
house  in  Momingside,  about  the  year  1863  or  1664, 
I  think.  Mrs.  Paterson,  Mrs.  Stirling,  and  her 
sister-in-law  Mrs.  James  Erskine,  were  alone  to- 
gether in  the  drawing-room.  For  an  hour  I  sat 
while  they  talked  of  the  things  nearest  their  own 
hearts  and  their  brother's,  in  a  natural  yet  most 
unworldly  strain,  such  as  religious  conversation  too 
seldom  attains.  Mrs.  Paterson  perhaps  epokc  most, 
but  all  three  took  part.  It  was  early  summer,  and 
the  western  sun  was  shedding  a  soft  light  along  the 
green  slupo  of  the  hills  visible  from  tho  drawing- 
room  window.     When  tho  hour  was  ended  1  came 
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Awajr,  but  a  Goothing  aeose  remained  long  «ftcr,  u 
though  for  a  brief  while  I  had  been  allowed  to  ovn^ 
hear  a  high  pure  strain  of  heaTenij  music.  I  tdl 
that  all  three  were  not,  by  natural  kinsbip  onlj', 
but  by  the  kinsbip  of  the  heart,  spiritual  aistciTS  of 
their  gifted  brother. 

With  any  of  his  guests  at  Linlathen  who  cand 
for  it,  Mr.  Etskine  used  to  continue  liia  talk,  not 
only  in  his  library  and  along  the  corridor,  but  i 
walks  about  the  place,  or  in  a  lunger  walk  to  tha  I 
bare  bleak  links  of  Itlonifieth,  where  the  ontlookl 
waa  on  the   eastern   sea.     A   few   of  hia  saying  I 
duriag  such  walks  recur  to  me. 

He  said  more  than  once  that  all  the  moat  deeply  1 
devout  men  he  had  known  had  been  brought  upf 
as  Calvinists.  "'  How  then  do  you  reconcile  this  I 
fact  with  the  life-long  conflict  you  have  maintaini^  " 
towards  Calvinism  1 "  "  In  this  way,"  he  would 
reply  :  "  Calvinism  makes  God  and  the  thought  of 
Him  all  in  all,  and  makes  the  creature  almust  aa 
nothing  before  Hira.  It  so  engenders  a  deep  r 
ence,  a  profound  humility,  and  eolf-nlusenient,  which  I 
are  the  true  beginnings  of  all  vital  religion.  It  I 
esalts  God  infinitely  above  the  creature.  In  thia,  1 
Calvinism  is  true  and  great,  and  I  hononr  it,  f 
Where  I  cannot  accept  it  is  in  its  conception  of  1 
God  BB  One  in  whom  power  is  the  prominent  at-  T 
tribute,  to  which  a  loving  rightflousnoss  is  maila  I 
quite  subordinate^  and  in  its  restriction  of  tho  lov«4 
of  God  in  a  way  which  seems  to  me  not  rightooas-l 
nesa,  but  partiality." 
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Another  time,  when  speaking  of  how  orthodoxy, 
correctness  of  intelluctuAl  belief,  is  made  in  Scotland 
the  test  and  8y^lonJ^n  of  gnodnoES,  he  used  to  tell  of  1 
a  gardener  he  had  at  Linlathen.  The  old  man  vUt  I 
like  many  of  hia  countrymen,  a  great  tlicologinn, 
tnd  piqued  himself  on  the  correctness  of  his  belief. 
One  day,  when  speaking  of  the  good  men  he  had 
known,  the  gardener  said,  after  enumeratiog  several, 
"And  there  was  Mr,  Campbell  of  the  Row;  he  was  a 
vera  gude  man.  but  than  he  divairged  (diverged)," — 
aa  if  after  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  of  him. 

His  relations  to  his  neighbours  at  Liulathen  of 
all  classes  were  of  the  kindliest  nature.  I  remember 
hraring  of  his  having  loet  a  number  of  his  best 
Southdown  ewes  which  were  feeding  in  the  park. 
The  keeper  watched,  and  found  tliat  the  destroyer  J 
was  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  which  he  cao^t 
in  the  act.  The  dog  belonged  to  a  resident  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Broughty-Ferry.  The 
case  went  before  the  Sheriff,  and  the  owner  was 
condemned  to  pay  to  Kir.  Er^kine  the  value  of  all 
the  ewes  which  his  dog  had  destroyed.  Some  time 
afterwords  Mr.  Erskiue  was  taken  with  compunction, 
as  if  he  had  been  too  hard  on  his  neighbour,  so  he 
sent  him  from  his  iloek  a  present  of  fully  as  many 
ewes  as  had  been  paid  for. 

In  earlier  days  of  bis  dificipleahip,  when  he  and 
Mr.  Campbell  first  saw  a  light  in  God's  love  which 
not  many  others  then  acknowledged,  Mr.  Erskine, 
as  is  well  known,  had  for  a  time  expounded,  and 
even  preached,  to  audiences  more  or  len  t&ige,  at 
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Linlathen  and  elaewliere.  He  ba<I,  however,  loag- 
i^enseil  to  do  this  ivhen  I  first  kneir  him.  His  voice' 
Vfus  only  heard  ia  bis  morning  reading  of  th<?  Bible^ 
and  prayer  with  his  own  household  in  the  library. 
The  impressioD  of  him,  as  hi;  conducted  thit  simpla 
worship,  those  who  shared  it  will  always  remeniber. 
His  dally  walk,  either  in  going  or  returning  olieo 
brought  him  to  some  cottage  where  a  sick  or  a^vd 
jierson  lay,  and  ho  would  request  his  compajlion  lu 
remain  for  a  little,  while  he  went  in  to  pay  his 
friendly  visit.  Many  records  might  have  been  ga- 
thered of  persons  around  Linlathen,  and  at  Brongbty- 
Ferry  and  elsewhere,  who,  being  in  daikneas  and 
distress  of  mind,  and  finding  no  relief  from  the  mini- 
strations and  instructions  of  the  ordinary  rrligiooB 
teachers.firstfoundlightand  peace  from  words  spoken 
to  them  by  Mr.  Erskine.  One  can  readily  nndrrstuid 
how  this  shonid  be.  It  was  not  only  that  his  lar^K 
human  sympathy,  and  his  deep  moral  and  spiritoal 
hold  of  truth,  fitted  him  to  st^arch  hearts  that  wen 
in  darkness ;  but  it  was  because  when  ho  spoke  to 
them  of  God  and  His  love,  he  did  not  speak  u  at 
second-band  of  something  he  had  read  in  »  book. 
but  he  witnessed  directly  to  that  which  ho  bail 
himself  known  and  tried. 

For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  before  Mrs  Stir- 
ling died,  he  generally  took  a  house  in  EdinbiU]g^ 
where  they  passed  the  months  from  Jaiinarj  till 
May.  This  suited  his  social  dispor^ition,  and  gsva 
him  ezActly  that  kind  of  society  which  he  moet  d«- 
Bired.     He  was  thus  able  to  coatiDue  his 
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with  such  of  his  early  companions  aa  still  survived, 
with  bis  cousin  the  echolarly  Mr.  George  Dundas, 
Afterwards  Lord  Manor,  with  Lord  Ratherfurd,  and 
the  aged  James  Mackenzie,  eon  of  "the  Man  of  Peel- 
ing." In  this  way,  too,  bo  was  able  to  see  sometbing 
of  younger  men,  who  were  drawn  to  him  by  rever- 
ence and  Affection,  and  whom  he  welcomed  with  the 
warmest  sympathy.  These  winters  in  Edinburgh 
pave  him  opportunities  of  seeing  many  relatives  and 
friends  not  easily  seen  elsewhere,  and  each  winter 
brought  his  two  old  and  like-minded  friends,  Mr. 
Duncttn  of  ParkhiU  and  Atr.  Campbell  (of  Row),  to 
lie  his  guests  for  a  time.  In  his  house  in  Edinburgh 
he  used  to  exercise  the  same  loving  and  refined 
lioepitAlity  aa  at  Linlatben,  "  What  is  the  end  of 
all  social  gatherings  of  men ) "  some  one  asks,  and 
Answers,  "  A  little  conversation,  high,  clear,  and 
spiritual."  This  result  was  attained,  if  ever,  At  tha 
Imard  where  Mr.  Erskine  jiresided.  He  used  td 
gather  round  his  table  small  parties,  seldom  mors 
than  eight  or  ten,  of  persons  well  assorted,  and 
who  would  like  lo  meet  each  other.  Never  were 
there  more  delightful  evenings, — anecdote,  pleasant 
humour,  and  thongbt  flowed  freely  and  naturally, 
and  you  came  away  feeling  that  the  hours  had  passed, 
not  only  enjoyably,  but  profitably.  Of  a  visit  t<> 
Mr.  Erskine  in  18C4,  Mr.  Campbell  wrote : — "  Mr. 
Erskine  is  so  varied  and  full,  passing  so  easily  to 
what  Professor  Thomson,  who  dined  with  us  yester- 
day,  or  Professor  Rogers,  who  dined  with  us  to-day, 
contribute  from  their  special  stores,  dra^ng  them 
2f  
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a  intuUigeDt  questiDner  does,  and  oft«D  t 


itioner  c 
natutal  transition  passing  to  what  is  highei 

His  forenoons  were  spent  partly  in  writing  letlen 
or  BometimeH  in  more  formal  embodiment  of  bii 
favourite  thoughts ;  partly,  also,  in  reading, 
love  of  literature  was  intense,  mth  a  ke«n  seose  «| 
what  was  most  excellent.     1  have  already  noted  1 
familiarity  \rith  Shakespeare,  and  how  readily  I 
drew  on  that  great  storehouse.     If  you  went  into  h 
sitting-room  on  a  forenoon  during  those  ycara,  y 
would  probably  find  him  engaged  in  reading  i> 
of  the   speeches  of  Thucydides,  or  a  dialogue  of 
Plato.     His  Greek  was  kept  in  continual  cxerdw 
by  the  close  study  of  the  New  Testament  is  t 
original.     He  used  to  say  to  me  that  he  had  snch  f 
thirst   for  learning  and   admiration  of  it,  that  1 
believed  he  would  have  made  himself  a  learned  n 
had  it  not  been  for  the  early  fwlure  of  his  eyce 
This  confined  hie  reading  for  some  years  to  a  <|iu 
of  an  hour  a  day.      What   more  he  overtook   ' 
by  the   tedious  process   of  listening  to  a  i 
This  inability  to  study  cast  him  back  on  his  oWl 
thanghts,  and  did  much  to  foster  that  iuwardneu  4 
mind  which  was  natural  to  him. 

During  those  years  his  ajipearance,  as  ho 
along  Princes  Street  to  and  from  his  afternoon  v 
to  the  New  Club,  must  have  struck  most  pauerv-hy, 
— with  his  broad  bat  or  wideawake,  and  his  quaint, 
antique,  and  weather-fending  guise.  Walking  with 
him  on  one  such  occasion,  I  observed  that  be  atopfMd 
and  spoke  very  cordially  with  a  distinguishsd  Miil» 
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eiasticnl  leader  of  the  time,  who  was  well  known  to 
disagree  with  him,  and  strongly  to  disapprove  of  his 

views.      "  You   eeem  vety  cordial  with  Dr. ." 

With  a  smile,  he  answered, "  He  tries  to  cut  me,  but 
I  never  allow  him,  I  always  walk  in  before  hint, 
and  make  him  stiake  hands."  On  another  occasion 
aa  I  walked  with  him,  we  forgathered  with  Dr. 
Joha  Brown,  and  we  three  stood  talking  together  for 
some  time.  When  Dr.  Brown  passed  on,  he  said, 
"  I  like  him  ;  he  is  a  fine  vernacular  man  ;  he  can 
speak  to  you  in  a  whisper.  Have  you  ever  observed 
it  ia  onJy  Scotchmea  who  can  epeak  in  a  whisper  I 
The  Englishman  cannot  do  it." 

These  are  email  things,  hardly  worth  repeating, 
bat  they  are  characteristic,  and  to  those  at  least 
who  knew  him,  may  serve  to  recall,  not  only  his 
tone  of  voice,  but  the  look  of  humour  with  which 
he  said  such  things. 

Among  Uie  last  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  his  &iends  in  Edinburgh  was  in 
the  spring  of  1866,  when  his  old  and  much-loved 
Iriond  Air.  Carlyle,  after  a  long  absence,  visitod 
Edinburgh  to  be  installed  as  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Many  may  still  remember  the  wise  and 
gracious  courtesy  with  which  he  then  performed 
the  duties  of  hospitality,  on  the  one  hand  securing 
for  his  guest  the  repose  he  needed  and  desired,  on 
the  other  according  to  as  many  aa  possible  the 
much-desired  privilege  of  meeting  the  sago  of 
Cbeliea.  On  the  day  on  which  Ur.  Carlyle  &d- 
drewed  the   students    in    the   large   Music   Hall, 
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Mr.  Erskine,  knowing  how  great  was  the  efTvrL  f 
retired  man  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  years,  aad  anzicKii  hoir 
he  might  feel  after  it,  had  asked  no  one  to  dinner 
for  that  day.  When  the  address  was  well  achiered, 
and  Mr.  £rskine  found  that  Mr.  Carlyle  was  iionv 
the  worse,  but  rather  the  better  for  the  dt*liireraiic*, 
he  asked  two  or  three  of  his  intimate  fnendc  to 
come  and  join  a  quiet  dinner-party.  That  evening 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  with  nice  tact  gave  snch  tnin  to  the 
conversation  as  allowed  fullest  scope  to  th«  eage 
who  has  praised  silence  so  well,  but  fortunately  did 
not  practise  it.  Released  from  his  burden,  Mr. 
Carlyle  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  discoursed  in 
his  roost  genial  mood  of  his  old  Dumfriesshire  re- 
membrances, of  the  fate  of  James  iv.,  and  other 
matters  of  Scottish  liiatory,  and  of  the  then  Emperor 
Napoleon,  of  whom,  as  may  he  imagined,  he  was  so 
admirer.  Those  days  when  Mr.  Erskine  received 
Mr.  Carlyle  as  his  guest  were  among  the  last  of  his 
hospitalities  in  Edinburgh. 

During  the  next  winter  his  two  sisters,  first  Mrs. 
Stirling,  and  soon  afterwords  Mrs.  Paterson,  who 
had  been  the  chief  earthly  supports  of  his  life,  wero 
removed,  and  his  house  was  loft  to  him  desoUt«. 
The  staff  of  family  affection,  on  which  he  had  so 
long  leaned,  was  broken ;  the  hand  which  had 
arranged  all  the  outward  framework  of  his  life  had 
disappeared.  All  that  was  iduuttSed  with  his  youth, 
all  that  his  eye  loved  and  his  heart  held  convi-rsc 
with  from  early  years,  had  passed   out  of  eight. 
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Dr.  Newman  says  of  St.  John  in  bis  last  years : 
"He  was  as  a  man  moving  his  goods  into  a  fnr 
country,  who  at  intervals  and  by  portions  sends 
them  before  bim,  tiU  his  present  abode  is  wellnigh 
unfurnished.  He  sent  forward  his  friends  on  their 
journey,  while  he  himself  stayed  behind,  that  these 
might  be  there  in  heaven  to  have  thoughts  of  him, 
to  look  out  for  him,  and  receive  him  when  his  Lord 
should  call."  This  is  a  true  description  of  Ht. 
Erskine  during  those  last  years.  Though  he  passed 
his  few  remaining  winters  in  Edinburgh,  yet  he 
never  after  Mrs.  Stirling's  death  took  a  home  there. 
In  summers  at  Linlathen  ho  used  to  say,  "  As  I  go 
to  bed  at  night  I  hare  to  pass  two  empty  rooms 
which  I  never  passed  before  without  entering 
them."  His  nephew  and  niece,  who  lived  witli 
him  at  Linlathen,  did  for  bim  all  that  the  most 
devoted  and  watchful  love  could  do.  But  his  own 
strength  and  health  too  were  declining,  and  there 
was  an  oppression  about  his  heart,  which  at  times 
was  diatressing.  Still  during  those  lost  years  he 
laboured  assiduously  to  complete  a  book  which  he 
had  begun  when  roused  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
spiritual  blindness  betrayed  in  Kenan's  much-talked- 
of  Fu  de  Jisus.  That  book,  notwithstanding  alt 
its  outward  grace  of  style  and  its  felicitous  descrip- 
tion, seemed  to  him  at  the  core  so  false  and  mislead- 
ing that,  after  a  silence  of  more  than  thirty  yean, 
he  once  more  took  up  his  pen  to  say  something  in 
reply  to  it.  He  utterly  repudiated  the  character 
which  it  drew  of  our  Lord,  and  almost  resented  the 
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fatuity  which  would  eoparate  with  a  eharp  line  tli* 
morality  of  the  Gospels  from  their  doctriniil  teach- 
ing as  to  Christ  Himself.     He  used  to  say,  "  Aayoa 
see  in  many  English  churches  the  Apostles'  Creed    , 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  altar,  on  the  other  th»  -^ 
Ten   Commandments,  so   Kenan  would  divide   : 
with  a  knife  the   moral  precepts  of  the   GoapeU  1 
from  their  doctrines.     Those  he  would  r«t^n,  Ihew 
he  would  throw  away.     Can  anything  be  mora  falM 
and  blind }     As  well  might  you  expect  the  stem  and 
leaves  of  a  flower  to  flourish  when  you  had  cnt  awaj  J 
the  root,  as  to  retidn  the  morality  of  the  GosjieU  1 
when  you  have  discarded  its  doctriuul  basis.     Faith 
in  Christ,  and  God  in  Christ,  is  the  only  root  from 
which  true  Christian  morality  can  be  grown."    This, 
or  something  like  this,  was  what  he  used  to  say,  and 
to  bring  this  out  fully  in  connection  with  bis  otb«r 
views  of  the  inner  and  eternal  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  and  of  the  Father  to  the  Sou,  was  a 
work  which  he  desired  to  accomplish  before  th«  end 
The  whole  line  of  thought  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
press stood  out  clear  before  his  own  mind  to  the 
last,  but  the  phj'sical  labour  of  arranging  it  and 
committing  it  to  paper  was  great,  almost  too  greatt 
for  him.     Vet  he  never  desisted  trying  to  pul  U 
into  shape,  and  if  he  died  without  completing  all  h« 
wished  to  do,  completed  chapters  were  found  aulB- 
ciont  to  appear,  after  his  death,  in  his  last  work, 
Tlte  Sjdntitai  Older. 

I  must  speak  before  closing  of  the  lost  Tisil  which  I 
1  remember  having  paid  to  him  at  Linlatheit,    liif 
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vras  ou  July  6th,  1866, — a  beniitiru)  sumtoer  day. 
I  h&d  arrived  there  in  the  fort^noon,  and  after  lunch 
he  asked  me  to  take  a  drive  with  him.  We  drove 
to  the  manse  of  Mains,  to  make  his  first  call  on  a 
yonng  miniater  who  had  been  recently  placed  there. 
Mains  was  a  parish  in  which  he  had  taken  much 
interest,  and  which,  chiefly  through  hie  influence 
with  the  then  patron,  Sir  John  OgUvio,  had  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  a  succession  of  unusually  good 
ministers.  Among  those  whom  Mr.  Erskine  had 
helped  to  place  there,  and  with  whom  he  had  after- 
wards lived  in  mucli  intimacy,  were  the  late  Dr. 
John  Robertson,  afterwards  of  the  Cathedral  Church, 
filnsgoWjand  the  Rev.  John  M'Murtrie,  who  became 
minister  of  St,  Bernard's,  Efiinbnrgh. 

It  was  a  day  of  delightful  sunshine,  and  as  we 
drove  to  Mains  it  seemed  in  a  special  way  to  touch 
the  springs  of  feeling  and  memory  within  him.  He 
went  back  in  retrospect  to  early  companions, — the 
large  couainliood  who  used  to  meet  at  Atrth  and 
Kippondavie.  He  said  how  he  loved  the  scenety 
of  Stirlingshire  and  Perthshire,  with  the  greenness 
and  luxuriance  of  their  woodland, — nut  without,  I 
think,  a  silent  mental  contrast  with  the  bare  land- 
scape and  stunted  timber  of  the  eastern  coast,  in 
which  his  own  lot  had  been  cast.  Ho  said,  if  1 
remember  right,  that  ho  had  often  bad  a  dream  of 
spending  hia  last  summers  in  those  western  places 
which  were  so  dear  to  him  in  memory. 

After  we  had  returned  from  our  drive,  we  sat  for 
come  time  on  the  lawn  just  over  tlie  Dichty  Water, 
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which  ran  utitlerueath  the  bank  on  the  top  of  which  I 
Linlathen  etaoda.  It  was  about  aix  o'clock  p.m., 
and  the  sun  was  ahining  worm  on  ua  as  we  aat,  uid  I 
beautifying  the  view  near  and  far.  After  talking  , 
for  Bome  time,  be  asked  me  if  I  remembered 
Mr.  Standfast  in  The  Pilffrim's  Protp-ent,  and  hi» 
words  when  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  stream : 
"The  thoughts  of  what  I  am  going  to,  and  of  th* 
conduct  that  avaits  for  me  on  tho  other  Bide^  dotli 
lie  as  a  glowing  coal  at  my  heart  .  .  ."  Antl  tlMD, 
looking  acroaa  the  Dichty  to  its  further  bank,  bn  J 
added,  "  I  think  that  within  a  year  from  this  t  J 
shall  be  on  the  other  aide." 

He  then,  I  think,  apoke  of  the  awful  ulence  of  I 
God,  how  it  sometimes  became  oppressive,  and  lli«  [ 
heai-t   longed  to  hear,  in  answer  to  its  cry,  somi' 
audible  voice,  and  quoted  that  word,  "  Be  not  ulent  J 
to  me,  0  Lord:   lest,  if  Tbon  be  silent  to  mo,  I  | 
become  like  thom  that  go  down  into  the  pit ; "  and 
then  I  know  he  added,  "  But  it  has  not  always  been 
silence  to  me.     I  have  bad  one  revelation  ;  it  i« 
now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  matter  of  memory  witii 
me.     It  was  not  a  revelation  of  anything  that  wax 
new  to  me.     After  it,   I  did  not  know   anything 
which  I  did  not  know  before.     But  it  was  a  joy 


for  which  ( 


uigbt  bear  any  sorrow, — 'Joie.joii-, 


pleOTB  de  joic,'  as  was  the  title  of  a  tract  I  nsed  to  I 

read  at  Geneva.     I  felt  the  power  of  love,  that  GikI  1 

ia  love,  that   He  lovod  me,  that  Ho  had   spokeii  I 
'■,  and  then,  aft«r  a  long  pause,  that  He  bad 


broken  silence  to  i 


And  then  h«  touched  i 
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quickly  on  the  arm  as  if  lo  indicate  the  direct 
impact  from  on  high  of  which  he  had  been  aware. 
As  he  walked  away,  leaning  on  my  arm,  round 
the  west  end  of  the  house,  towards  the  door,  he 
added  :  "  I  know  many  persons  in  the  other  world, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  them  again."  Thi<  « 
as  far  08  I  remember,  the  last  visit  I  paid  him  M  I 
Linlathen,  The  conversation  I  have  just  given  « 
BO  remarkable  that  I  made  notes  of  it  immediately, 
and  I  have  given  it  as  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time. 
During  the  next  two  winters  (1868-69  and 
1HC9-70)  I  saw  him  from  time  to  time  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  much  during  those  last 
years,  and  must  have  struck  all  who  conversed 
intimately  with  him,  was  his  ever-deepening  sense 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  personal  way  in  which  be 
took  this  home  to  himself.  Small  things  done  or 
said  years  ago  would  come  back  upon  him  and  lie 
on  his  conscience,  often  painfully.  Things  which 
few  other  men  would  have  ever  thought  of  again, 
and  which  when  told  to  others  would  seem  trifling 
or  harmless,  were  grievous  to  him  to  remember. 
"  I  know  that  God  has  forgiven  me  for  these 
things,"  he  would  say,  "  but  I  cannot  foi^ive 
myself."  How  far  this  burdened  sense  was  con- 
nected with  physical  oppression  about  the  heart  no 
one  can  determine.  He  himself  would  have  been 
among  the  last  to  accept  the  common  explanation 
f  spiritnat  malady  by  bodily  causes.  This,  how- 
rer,  I  believe,  is  true,  that  after  that  great  effusion 
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of  blood  which  was  the  prolude  of  the  end  had 
relieved  hia  heurt,  the  rest  was,  as  Mr.  Campbell 
ivriting  at  the  time  expressed  it,  all  ppace, — love, 
with  perfect  clearaesa  of  mind.  I  was  not  privi- 
leged to  Bee  him  during  that  "solemn,  blesBod." 
interval  during  which  he  lay  waiting  for  the  end, 
and  Bpeaking  words  full  of  comfort  and  light  to 
those  who  were  around  him. 

I  remember  well  his  funeral  day.  It  Wbj  u 
unusually  calm  bright  day  of  March.  The  fUnera) 
prayers  of  the  English  Church  Service  wore  read  in 
Ms  own  library,  where  he  had  so  often  prayed  Alone 
and  in  the  family.  He  was  laid  beside  his  mother 
and  the  brother  he  so  revered,  in  Monifleth  Church- 
yard, situated  on  the  estuary  of  Tay  wliero  it 
broadens  out  to  meet  the  ocean.  The  churchyard 
was  filled  with  bis  kindred,  hia  friends,  and  his 
neighbours,  and  over  that  place  and  crow<l  there 
seemed  to  rest  for  the  time  a  holy  calm,  in  harmony 
with  the  saintly  spirit  of  their  departed  tnead. 
The  thoughts  of  othera  far  away  were  centred  in 
that  churchyard  on  that  day. 

One  who  had  in  her  childhood  often  liat«ned  to 
his  discourse,  and  had  since  then  been  long  confinad 
as  an  invalid  to  her  room,*  breathed  from  her  si«kbod 
these  touching  words  as  she  thought  of  that  day. 
The  thought  of  the  third  verse  especially  b11  wbo 
knew  him  will  feel. 
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March  28th,  1870. 

Tou,  ye  wild  wavca, 

Upou  the  ihore. 
He  u  at  rest 


Moui  o'er  the  Biirf, 
Thoa  wind  so  drear: 

Moan,  sob,  and  y/tdl ; 
Es  will  not  hear. 

CUcoe  by  he  lies  ; 

Sat  a  long  sleep 
His  wODdroDS  atnilo 

Buohiined  doth  keep. 

Boll,  tboa  wild  lea, 
Agsiiut  tbe  shore  ! — 
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Eaklt  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  llth, 
1882,  Edinburgh  lost  its  best-kiiown  and  best- 
loved  citizen,  Scotland  her  son  of  finest  genius,  and 
thouaands,  wherever  the  Englieh  language  is  spoken, 
one  towards  whom,  though  they  hnd  never  seen  his 
face,  they  felt  as  to  a  friend.  Dr.  John  Brown  had 
fulfilled  the  appointed  threescore  yeare  and  ten, 
and  had  entered  on  his  eeventy-aecond  year,  befon- 
the  end  came.  He  was  descended  from  a  long  and 
remarkable  line  of  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  the 
Seceding  Church,  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather being  all  men  of  a  stamp  rare  in  any 
Church.  He  was,  as  he  himself  used  to  aay,  "a 
Biggar  callant "  (boy),  hia  birth-place  being  that 
remote  village,  where  his  father  bad  his  first 
charge,  Biggar  lying  alone  amid  its  dusky  moon, 
and  looking  toward  the  Border  hills.  His  child- 
hood was  passed  within  daily  sight  of  Cuher  Fell 
and  Kingledoors  ranges,  and  almost  within  hearing 
of  the  Tweed.  Though  he  went  to  Edinburgh  at 
an  early  age,  when  his  father  was  removed  to  an 
important  charge  there,  the  lonely  moorlande  and 
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k  pastoral  hilU  hung  about  him  throughout 
life,  snd  coloured  all  his  thoughts.  THeire  waa 
the  scenery  he  always  turned  to  with  moBt  affectioB, 
and  their  grave,  atalwart  sbepherda,  "  with  their 
long  swinging  stride,"  were  espeoiKUy  dear  to  him. 
These  sconea  laid  in  the  first  ground-coloore,  and 
Edinburgh  wove  the  threads  they  dyed  into  war^i 
and  woof.  Hia  youth,  manhood,  and  age  were 
spent  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  gave  the  liilness 
of  Ma  active  powers  and  interests.  With  most 
parts  of  Scotland  he  became  familiar,  and  entered 
into  their  local  traditions  and  peculiaritira  with 
characteristic  zeal  and  insighL  Rare  and  brirf 
riaita  to  LoadoD,  and  abort  Continental  toon, 
made  up  all  his  experience  to  the  South  of  the 
Tweed.  When  his  medical  education  waa  neatly 
oompletcid,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  the  bioaaa 
Burgeon,  the  late  Professor  Syme,  wltoae  character 
he  has  more  than  once  depicted.  From  &nl  to 
last,  he  gave  to  that  grave,  peremptory  man,  his 
revered  teacher — who,  ae  he  was  wont  to  aay, 
"  never  wasted  a  drop  of  ink  or  of  blood  " — an 
amoont  of  faithful  love  such  ss  few  men  can  give. 
Entering  life  as  a  physician,  Dr.  Brown  in  lim<! 
obbuned  a  practice,  moderate  in  range,  but  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  To  each  family  which  he  attended 
he  could  not  come  merely  as  a  medical  functlonarj, 
feeling  their  pulses  and  writing  out  prcscriptioDa ; 
but  he  must  visit  them  as  a  friend,  entering  into 
their  joys,  their  cares,  and  their  sorrows,  and  giving 
them  the  full  sympathy  of  his  most  tender  h«&rt. 
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To  hJB  patients  this  w&b  Boolbiug  and  delightriil ; 
bat  to  himself  it  involved  a  heavy  draught  on  his 
Beneitive  spirit.  When  to  any  of  these  fftmilies 
calamity  or  death  came,  he  took  it  home  to  himself 
as  a  domestic  affliction.  But  even  when  most  sorely 
tried,  he  kept  his  troubles  to  himself,  and  gave  the 
world  his  sunshine.  As  he  left  his  house  and 
walked  along  Princes  Street,  with  no<l8  and  greet- 
ings, his  presence  was  felt  like  a  passing  sunbeam 
by  old  and  young  alike.  Wben  he  entered  a  room 
where  a  conclave  of  grave  Directora  were  met  for 
bnsiness,  each  cased  in  that  armour  of  self-defence 
and  vigilance  which  men  on  such  occasions  will 
put  on,  at  one  remark  from  Dr.  Brown,  in  which 
good-sense,  kindliness,  and  humour  were  blended, 
the  armour  of  priggishncss  fell  off — one  touch  of 
nature  had  made  all  kin — and  they  went  about  the 
work  in  hand  restored  to  their  natural  selves.  No 
house  he  visited  but  the  humblest  servant  there 
knew  him,  and  for  each  there  was  a  gentle  look  or 
a  kind  word  of  recognition,  touched  with  humour. 
When  some  wanderers  entered  a  retired  moorland 
farmhouse  to  see  the  Covenanting  banner  that  had 
waved  at  Bothwell  Brig,  at  first  there  were  reserve 
and  suspicion,  till  one  genial  word  from  Dr.  Brown, 
followed  by  the  discovery  that  this  was  he  who 
wrote  Jti^  and  kis  Friends,  set  all  right,  and  the 
reserve  at  once  gave  place  to  rejoicing  hospitality. 

An  altogether  peculiar  and  delightful  personality, 
a  nature  in  which  the  eJementa  were  most  kindly 
mixed,  b  spirit  finely  touched,  and  to  fine  issues, — 
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all  this  hJB  familiar  circle  had  long  known, 
world  did  not  know  it,  till  Dr.  Brown  had 
hia  eight -and -fortieth  year.  Then  the  appeanni 
of  Sab  and  his  Friends  revealed  it.  Men 
women  everywhere  were  thrilled  aa  they  had  never 
been  before — few  could  read  it  dry-eyed,  even  wheu 
alone — hard-nerved  must  they  be  who  would  vonttin- 
to  read  it  aloud.  Brief  a.i  the  story  is,  and  simple 
in  its  outline,  it  was  felt  that  .Sr^otland  had  produc«d 
nothing  like  it,  nothing  so  full  of  pure,  pathetic 
genius,  since  the  pen  dropped  from  the  hand  of 
Scott.  So  long — nearly  fifty  years — he  had  kept 
silence,  observing,  reading,  thinking,  feeling,  but 
speaking  no  word  in  print.  Like  a  still  mountain 
loch,  on  a  calm  autumn  day,  that  receives  into  its 
bosom  the  surTounding  hUls,  pearly  clouds,  and 
blue  sky,  and  renders  all  back  more  beautiful  than 
they  are,  his  mind  had  been  taking  in  all  the  infln- 
ences  of  nature,  all  impressions  of  men  and  manners 
that  he  saw,  and  of  the  finest  poetry  and  literatim 
that  he  read,  and  now  the  time  was  come  that  he 
must  reproduce  something  of  these,  mellowed  and 
refined  by  his  own  beautifying  personality.  His 
writings  have  been  said  to  be  egotistic.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  egotism  in  them ;  but  they  are  per- 
vaded  by  the  writer's  personality,  aa  all  the  finest 
literature  is.  Indeed,  this  is  that  which  distinguishes 
literature  from  mere  information  and  science,  and 
lends  to  it  its  chief  charm.  Egotism  fills  a  man 
with  thoughts  about  himself.  The  personality 
which  is  present  in  Dr.  Brown's  works  ia  tati  ot 
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thoiiglita  and  sympathy  for  others,  it  hss  a  magic 
touch  which  makes  him  ftee  to  hearts  and  alfec- 
lions  most  unlike  hie  own.  He  bad,  beyond  oilier 
men,  that  true  insight  which  sympathy  givec^ 
Keenly  diacrimi native  of  character,  he  road  the 
uen  he  met  to  their  inmost  core,  hut  with  such 
forbearance,  such  largo  charity,  that  though  he  »aw 
clearly  their  foliilos  and  faults,  ho  took  hold  of  tfaeee 
OR  the  kindly  side,  saw  the  liumorousness  of  them, 
passed  them  by,  if  possildc,  with  a  joke,  and  was 
not  stirred  to  hatTMl  or  satire. 

This  personality,  which  was  the  charm  alike  of 
his  society  and  of  his  books,  would  have  lain  un- 
known to  all  save  a  few  friends,  had  he  not  been 
gifted  with  that  fine  literary  expression  which  en- 
abled him  to  diffuse  it  abroad,  to  the  delight  of 
his  fellow-men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowliost. 
No  need  to  regret  tliat  his  writings  are  merely 
occasional,  brief  essays  and  sketches  of  character, 
and  that  he  did  not  concentnite  hu  [lowers  on  soma 
Urge  work.  They  are  such  as  his  nature  prompted 
and  his  circumstances  allowed,  the  result  of  leisure 
hours  snatched  from  a  busy  life,  the  overflow  of  hia 
genuine  self.  They  thus  escape  tho  formality  and 
senae  of  effort  tliat  beset  big  books,  the  work  of  men 
whose  trade  is  literature.  Indeed,  how  much  of  the 
I<c8t  literature  of  England  has  been  thrown  off  by 
busy  professional  men,  in  tlieir  few  spare  hours  I 
As  tbry  stiiud,  those  tlir»e  volumes,  which  now  con- 
tain all  that  he  has  loft  to  th«  world,  embalm  what- 
ever lias  been  best  in  the  life  of  Scotland  during  the 
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lust  half-century.  Whatever  waa  most  wi>rtti  know- 
ing  in  the  Scotland  of  hia  time  he  knew, — hn  hod 
seen  Scott,  knew  Chalmers,  was  the  friead  of  Thoiiku 
Erskino  of  Linlathen,  and  rccc^ived  his  hut  wonis ; 
was  familiar  with  Thackeray,  Dean  Stanley,  and 
with  Mr.  Ruakin.  Vernacular  aa  liis  writings  are, 
full  of  local  incident  and  colouring,  they  arp,  at 
tho  same  time,  as  broad  and  catliolic  aa  hnmanily. 
WhatevBr  tliere  waa  of  beauty,  or  nobleness,  or  truth 
anywhere,  he  freely  welcomed  it.  His  strong  lore 
of  homo  and  country  had  nothing  eicluaive  in  it, 
but  only  nmde  him  more  open  to  understand  and 
feel  with  all  men.  He  aeemed  to  have  in  himself 
the  key  to  all  the  arta.  Painting  and  music,  toi, 
aa  in  his  "  Halle's  Recital,"  were  regions  familiar 
to  him.  His  criticisma  on  these  go  to  the  quick,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  his  own.  As  for  poetry,  i»  nvcry- 
thing  but  the  accomplishment  of  verse  ho  was  a  po«t 
bom.  Had  he  acquired  this  art  in  youth,  fiia  ex- 
qnisite  feeling  for  Unguage  and  bis  fine  cor  for 
melody  of  words  would  have  made  bim  one  of  tbe 
most  genuine  of  poela.  Some  of  his  brief  aketche*, 
aa  "  Quuen  Mary's  Child  Garden  "  or  "  MinchmooF," 
and  many  passages  inlaid  in  hia  easays  are  atnaJl 
prose  poema. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Dr.  Brown,  though 
natural  piety  kept  him  to  tlio  Church  and  tibe 
politics  of  his  fathers,  instinctively  stood  aloof  f^nin 
all  controversy,  political  or  eccleaiaslica].  These 
maltera  he  left  to  men  of  auothnr  mould.  His  waa 
too  fine  a  nature,  too  wide,  too  sympathetic,  to  be 
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confined  within  any  boundn  of  politics  or  sect.  Hia 
friendsliips  nverweut  &U  each  limits,  and  included 
men  of  every  party  nnd  Chnrch,  But  the  race  of 
divines  from  which  he  came  left  with  him  their 
goodness,  and  nothing  of  nairowness.  It  has  been 
Boid — and  there  is,  perhaps,  some  truth  in  the  say- 
ing— that  Scotchmen  who  have  been  nurtured  in 
the  national  Calvinism,  when  they  afterwards  take 
in  modem  thought  and  literature,  are  apt  to  throw 
overboard  the  whole  of  their  early  teaching,  and  to 
be  left  without  faith.  And  the  reason  given  for 
tills  is,  thai  Iho  sygtem  is  no  inexpangiTe  that,  like 
cast-iron,  it  will  break,  but  not  bend.  It  was  not 
80  with  Dr.  Brotvn.  The  darker  features  of  the 
ancestral  creed,  no  doubt,  fell  into  the  shade,  but 
the  essence  remained.  A  strong  background  of 
reverence,  devoalncss,  and  humble  trust  in  God  and 
Christ  were  the  support  of  his  life. 

Some  years  ago  bis  health  declined,  aud  he 
retired  in  a  great  measure  from  active  practice  and 
publio  life,  and  lived  only  in  the  society  of  his  more 
immediate  friends.  These  observed  that,  as  life 
went  on,  he  grew  more  tlian  ever  meek,  humble, 
and  contrite.  During  the  lost  eight  months,  his 
health  seemed  to  improve,  and  he  interested  himself 
much  in  a  re-issue  of  his  works,  adding  new  touches 
to  them  to  within  a  month  of  his  death.  He  did 
not  covet  the  praise  of  authorship,  but  he  highly 
prized  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  the 
reception  which  his  third  volume — in  some  ways, 
the  most  vivid  and  characteristic — met  with  greatly 
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pleased  liim.  His  last  illnesB — an  attack  of  plenrisy 
— waa  Only  of  five  days'  doratioD,  and  tLe  end 
canie  to  biin  as  Ije  would  have  wished  it  to  comEt, 
surroanded  by  those  he  most  loved,  with  hie  powers 


entire  to  the  last,  a 
WhUe  he  lived  1 
ever  he  went,- — -he 
to  the  hodii's  of  mi 
loved  80  well,  reni 
and  ecclesiastical,  i 
drink  in  more  of  1 
many  now  nioam,  t 
cherish  his  pure  memory  a 


the  change  ii 
conciling  epirit  where- 
!  Bptrit£,  not  less  than 
i  that  the  country  he 
by  discords,  political 
e  it  lameuts  his  lo.ss, 
[  loving  spirit !  How 
may  mourn  him,  ajid 

!  of  their  deareet  pos- 


sessions I     The  most  ilelighttul  companion,  thewost 
sympathetic  friend,  one  of  the   sweetest  s|)iritte  of 


